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EDITED BY 


SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, BART., M.A., and 
SIR GEORGE DALHOUSIE RAMSAY, C.B. 


With a Supplementary Chapter by the late Rev. Principal Rainy, D.D. 


“HISTORY,” says Lord Acton, “is better written from letters than from histories.” In THE 
PANMURE PAPERS, the historical student will find given to the world, for the first time, 
the correspondence of a Sovereign with her War Minister during the course of a great modern 
war. Out of nearly two hundred letters of Queen Victoria which the Editors have been 
graciously permitted by his Majesty theKing to print, less than a dozen have been already published 
in THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 1837-1861, edited by Mr. A. C. Benson 
and Viscount Esher. The remainder are so fer unpublished, and are, we venture to say, of the 
utmost interest in illustrating, not only her Majesty's profound sympathy with her Army in its 
seasons of suffering and of triumph, but her close attention to the minutize of the War Department 
and the details of its administration. Second only to these in interest are the letters of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, revealing as they do the breadth of intellectual view and the high 
sense of duty of cne whose services to the nation were too early lost and too late appreciated. 
Lord Palmerston’s letters may be said to illustrate the principle that, to the successful carrying 
on of a great war, the personal interest of the Prime Minister in the affairs of the War Depart- 
ment is essential. Of Lerd Panmure’s own letters it is enough here to say that, in addition to the 
new light thrown by them upon the Crimean War, and especially upon the period following the 
clos: of Kinglake’s authoritative work—as, for instance, by the plans for the continuation of 
the war in the summer of 1856 — they will be found to touch on many questions not uninteresting 
to the military student at a time of development and remodelling in the Army. The papers here 
published have been selected from a vast mass of material, much of which has necessarily been 
sacrificed to the considerations of continuity of narrative and of events which have retained their 
interest for the general public. 

With the exception of a brief sketch of the life of Lord Panmure before and after his 
administration of the office of Secretary for War, a critical summary and defence of his work, a 
brief summary of the correspondence for each year during his tenure of office, and the supple- 
mentary chapter by Princ’pal Rainy dealing with Lord Panmure’s relations with the Free Church 
of Scotland, the entire work consists of Lord Panmure’s correspondence after he succeeded the 
Duke of Newcastle as War Minister in February 1855, at the most critical moment—that is to 
say, of the Crimean War. 

In addition to the letters to and from H.M. Queen Victoria, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
Lord Palmerston, there is much interesting and remarkable correspondence between Lord 
Panmure and H.R.H. Duke of Cambridge, Lord Clarendon, Lord Raglan, General Sir James 
Simpson, General Sir William Codrington, and Admiral Sir Houston Stewart. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of THE BOOKMAN, St. PauL’s House, WARWICK 
Lonpon, E.C. 

No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are enclosed 
for that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception, 


ews “Rotes. 

An interesting feature of the November BooKMAN 
will be a symposium on the disadvantages of working 
in London—and out of it, the contributors to which 
include George Bernard Shaw, Jerome K. Jerome, 
H.G. Wells, W. W. Jacobs, H. Rider Haggard, Eden 
Phillpotts, Arthur Morrison, W. Pett Ridge, Richard 
Whiteing, Horace Annesley Vachell, W. E. Norris, 
Tom Gallon, E. F. Benson, Mrs. Mary E. Mann, 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney, and Miss Beatrice Harraden. 


We are able to announce that the Love Letters of 
Jane Welsh to Thomas Carlyle will be published 
next year. These should go far to solve the Carlyle 
problem, and we are very glad that the resolution 
has been taken. Mr. John Lane will publish the 
volume. 


Messrs. Duckworth, taking their courage in both 
hands, are to publish on November 25 the first 
number of the English Review, price 2s. 6d. net. 
They have got all the people as contributors— 
Thomas Hardy, Henry James, Joseph Conrad, 
John Galsworthy, W. H. Hudson, Count Tolstoi, 


H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, George Meredith, 
Anatole France, G. K. Chesterton, etc. They will 
complete a novel by Mr. Wells in four numbers, 
each containing about 40,000 words, and will pursue 
the policy with regard to fiction in the future. Mr. 
Conrad’s Autobiography ranges from exile in Poland 
as a child to command of ships at sea, and to 
experiences in the Congo and the Malay Archipelago. 
This is a most inviting programme, but the success 
of the Review will depend quite as much on the 
choice of subjects as on the choice of contributors. 


Publishers, booksellers, authors, readers, in fact 
the whole public will learn with great satisfaction 
that the miserable Times Book Club controversy 
has been satisfactorily ended. We may expect 
an increased circulation for the Times anda steady 
development in the Times Book Club. 

The unveiling of the Boswell statue by Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald at Lichfield was clouded over by 
the lamented death of Professor Churton Collins. 
Great public interest was taken in the proceedings 
and many visitors came from Brimingham and 
other parts. Among those present was Mr. 
Alexander Boswell of Ashbourne, who belongs to 
the Boswell family. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald spoke at 
the Johnson supper and also at the unveiling. The 
birthplace of Dr. 


Johnson was purchased by 
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Photo by Elliott & Fry. Mr. E. T. Cook. 
Joint-editor of the Library Edition cf Ruskin’s Works. 


Lieutenant-Colonel John Gilbert, V.D., in 1900, and 
presented by him to his native city. The house 
has been carefully restored, and a considerable 
number of valuable relics are to be found in it. 
These might be increased with great advantage. 


Mr. Hall Caine’s forthcoming volume of auto- 
biography, ‘‘ My Story ”’ (Heinemann), contains some 
interesting personal recollections of Ruskin. 

‘During the last year but one before} Ruskin’s 
death,”’ says Mr. Hall Caine, “I had the pleasure 
to meet him at his house at Coniston. Although 
I had known more than a little of him for so long, 
and had enjoyed so many points of touch with 
him, it was the first time I had met him face to 
face. He had then been for years silent, and so 
far as active interest in the affairs of life goes, he 
had long been dead. I found him very old and 
bent and feeble, a smaller, frailer man than I looked 
for; well in health, both of body and mind, but 
with faculties that were dying down very slowly 
and gently and almost imperceptibly, as the lamp 
dies down when the oil fails in it. His head was 
not so large as I had expected to find it, or it hardly 
seemed to me in form or size grand or massive ; 
his eyes were slow and peaceful, having lost their 
former fire ; and his face, from which the quiet life 
of later years had smoothed away the lines of strong 
thought and torturing experience, was too much 
hidden by a full grey beard. He spoke very little, 
and always in a soft and gentle voice that might 


have been the voice of a woman, but he listened 
to everybody and smiled frequently. All the fiery 
heat of earlier days was gone, all the nervous force 
of the fever patient, all the capacity for noble 
anger and wrath. Nothing was left but gentleness, 
sweetness, and quiet courtesy, the unruffled peace 
of a breathless evening that is sliding into a silent 
night. In short, his whole personality left the 
impression of the approach of death ; but of death 
so slow, so gradual, so tender, and so beautiful, 
that it almost made one in love with it to see it 
robbed of every terror. 


“It was winter time,’ Mr. Hall Caine continues, 
“and Coniston Old Man was heavily capped with 
snow, yet once a day Ruskin took a walk in the 
road, going slowly with a stick and leaning on the 
arm of his manservant. Behind his house there 
is a rocky hillside, with winding steps to the summit, 
and in former days he climbed the path constantly ; 
but that was an impossible exercise now. Appar- 
ently he passed most of his time in a little parlour 
overlooking the lake, taking his meals there instead 
of with the family, and only coming into the drawing- 
room after dinner. The little sitting-room con- 
tained some priceless treasures, chief among them 
being bound copies of certain of Scott’s manuscripts. 
Ruskin’s bedroom was, I think, the room above 
his sitting-room—a small chamber of perhaps 
twelve foot by ten papered round from ceiling to 
floor with water-colour pictures by Turner, making 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. Mr. Alexander 


Wedderburn, K.C. 


Joint-cditor of the Litrary Edition of Ruskin’s Works 
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Photo by W. & D. Downey. Mr. Richard Bagot. 


Author of ‘‘ Anthony Cuthbert.” 


the air warm with the glow and splendour of their 
colour. The windows of the little room looked 
out on a far different scene from the scenes pictured 
within—the white top and bare sides of Old Man, 
the half-frozen lake, and the grey mists of the 
moorland floating between. And standing there 
in the midst of those priceless treasures, with the 
fiery soul beside me, now tempered with age and 
softened by the joys of home and the love of devoted 
kindred, it was difficult to recall without emotion 
his glorious passage which begins, ‘ Morning dawns 
as I write,’ or to think without tears of the day, 
that was then so near, when he who loved it so 
would look on the scene no more.” 

Few Englishmen have a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the social and political life of Italy than 
Mr. Richard Bagot. 
in Italy as in his own country, and had written 
and published in Italian before he made any con- 
tributions to English literature. The scenes of 
his new novel, “‘ Anthony Cuthbert,’’ which we 
review elsewhere, are laid partly in Tuscany and 
partly in Northumberland, with which county he 
is connected by family ties. 


He has lived almost as much 


Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, who is well known as the 
painter of the famous picture, ‘‘ Love Locked Out,” 
that was purchased for the nation by the Chantrey 
Bequest, has written a book that she is calling “ An 


Artist’s Garden,” and Messrs. George Allen are to 
publish it this month. Mrs. Merritt has lived for 
some years past in a Hampshire village, and spends 
much of her time in a charming garden that she 
has made and tended herself. It is this garden 
that she describes in her book, and, being artist 
and author too, she illustrates it with sixteen full- 
page drawings in colour. 


Two new volumes in Messrs. Putnam’s ‘“‘ Heroes 
of the Nations”’ Series are to be “ William the 
Conqueror, and the Rule of the Normans,” by 
F. M. Stenton, and “ Charles the Bold, Last Duke 
of Burgundy,” by Ruth Putnam. 


Though “ The Story of Anna Beames,”’ which 
Mr. Heinemann published last year, was Mrs. Amy 
Dawson-Scott’s first novel, it was not by any means 
She had published 
two books some time before that: ‘‘ Sappho,” an 
epic, when she was about one-and-twenty, and 
three years later, ‘‘ Idylls of Womanhood,” a volume 
of poems. A period of ill-health compelled her to 
give up writing for a while ; then she wrote “ Anna 
Beames,”’ which she had rather wanted to entitle 
“Some Women: Vol. I.,” it and her new novel, 
“The Burden,” and 


her first appearance in print. 


“Treasure Trove,’ another 


Photo by Ellis & Walery. Mrs. C. A. Dawson-Scott. 
Author of “ The Burden.” 
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which she has just finished, being all three studies 
of women in exceptional circumstances. In “ The 
Burden ”’ Mrs. Dawson-Scott set herself to answer 
the usual question: “ What in the given circum- 
stances would these particular people have done ? ”’ 
and she also allowed herself to talk freely on a 
subject which, as a mother, she has very much at 
heart—the proper care of little children. Her 
book is dedicated to “H. D. L.,” the initials being 
those of her cousin, the late H. D. Lowry, the 
Cornish poet and novelist. “I felt it was only 
fitting,’’ she says, ‘that such a book should be 
dedicated to one who, as all who knew him are 
aware, was a tender lover of the little folks.” 


Messrs. Staniey Paul & Co. 
are only superficially the newest 
publishers in London, for the 
head of the firm was for many 
vears with Messrs. Hutchinson. 
Their first list of publications 
includes novels by Helen Mathers 
and George Colmore, in addition 
to the cheap reprints of two of 
Mr. Crosland’s sensationally humor- 
ous books that have alreadv made 
their appearance ; it includes also 
an admirable series of practical 
handbooks on decoration, painting, 
and building, under the general 
editorship of Arthur Seymour 
Jennings; a new ‘“‘ Up-to-Date 
Reciter,”’ edited by Alfred H. Miles, 
and the same editor’s very popular 
series of ‘‘ Ar” Reciters, the 
publication of which Messrs. Stanley Paul have 
taken over. 


The forthcoming publications of the Oxford 
University Press include ‘‘ Stow’s Survey of 
London,” edited with an introduction and notes by 
C. L. Kingsford ; ‘‘ An Alabama Student, and other 
Biographical Essays,’ by William Osler; ‘“‘ The 
Renaissance and the Reformation,’ by E. M. 
Tanner ; ‘‘ The Moral System of Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ ”’ 
by W. H. V. Reade ; and “‘ The Physics of Earth- 
quake Phenomena,” by C. G. Knott. 


One of the most important of the autumn pub- 
lishing announcements is ‘“‘ The Panmure Papers,”’ 
edited by Sir George Douglas, Bart., M.A., and 
Sir George Dalhousie Ramsay, C.B. The Papers 
comprise a selection of the correspondence of Fox 


Maule, second Baron Panmure, afterwards eleventh 
Earl of Dalhousie. Lord Panmure succeeded the 
Duke of Newcastle as Minister for War in February 
1855, at the most critical moment of the war with 
Russia, and these letters of his written to Queen 
Victoria, the Prince Consort, the Duke of Cambridge, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, Generals Simpson 
and Codrington, and others are, in effect, the secret 
history of the Crimean campaign. Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton are publishing the book, which contains 
also a biography of Lord Panmure and other matter 
of unusual interest. 


Mrs. Fred Reynolds, who has been caravanning 
through Cornwall, collecting material for a book 
she has in hand, publishes a new 
novel, “‘ Love’s Magic,”’ with Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett this autumn. It 
is a study of character affected 
by pre-natal influences. 


Messrs. Dent have in_prepara- 
tion what will be the first complete 
English edition of Beethoven's 
letters. The letters have been 
translated by Mr. J. S. Shedlock, 
and are supplied with explanatory 
notes by Dr. A. C. Kalischer and 
the translator. The volume will 
contain photogravure frontis- 
piece, many interesting portraits, 
and facsimiles of hitherto un- 


Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith. 


The author of ‘‘The Tramping Methodist,” 
recently published by hi 


published music, etc. 
essrs. Bell. 


Messrs. Longmans are issuing a collection of the 
late Mr. Lecky’s essays, including those on “ Ireland 
in the Light of History,’ “Old Age Pensions,”’ 
“Carlyle’s Message to his Age,” and ‘“ Queen 
Victoria as a Moral Force.” 


Early in October Messrs. Chapman & Hall will 
publish some “ Literary and Biographical Studies,”’ 
by James Baker, the author of “ John Westacott ”’ 
and “‘ The Gleaming Dawn.’’ The book contains 
two important articles on the life and death of 
Queen Victoria at Osborne, and is rich in fresh and 
interesting details concerning many of the great 
writers of the Victorian era. Most of the articles 
have a strong personal touch, Mr. Baker having 
gathered the information embodied in them by 
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means of correspondence or conversations with the 
authors he writes of or with persons who were 
intimate with them. 


Had Robert Louis Stevenson’s life been prolonged 
it seems more than probable that we should have 
had among his works a Biography of George Brown, 
Missionary and Explorer. Dr. Brown lived for 
fifteen years in Samoa, and saw much of Stevenson, 
who expressed a strong desire to write the story of 
his life and work. Dr. Brown was more than willing 
that he should do this, but was still waiting for 
leisure to get together materials for the purpose 
when the novelist died. At length Dr. Brown has 
been induced to write his Autobiography and the 
narrative of his forty-eight years of travel and 
residence in Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, New Britain 
(where he landed when the natives were still wild, 
naked savages and cannibals), New Guinea, and the 
Solomon Islands. The book is to be published 
immediately by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


From Mr. Eveleigh Nash we are to have “ The 
English House,’’ by W. Shaw Sparrow, an amply 
illustrated volume which aims at supplying, in an 
entirely practical manner, the means of distinguishing 
the style or period of any house without having 
recourse to architectural technicalities. 


““ The Letters of a Remittance Man to his Mother,” 
one of Mr. Murray’s autumn publications, seems 
likely to attract a good deal of attention. Incident- 
ally, it furnishes information that should be of value 
to any one who is thinking of going out to Canada, 
but its chief interest lies in its revelation of the 
experiences of a “remittance man,” too-often 
hapless creature who makes no progress and is 
ruined by a small income from home, because, 
instead of working, he spends his time in waiting 
for its periodical arrival. 


Miss Helen Keller’s autobiography, ‘‘ The Story 
of my Life,’’ was published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton a few years ago and has already gone 
through eight editions in England alone. Miss 
Keller, who is deaf, dumb, and blind, has written 
a new book, “ The World I Live In,” which the 
same publishers are about to bring out. It tells 
vividly and intimately her experiences in a world 
of silence and darkness where she lives apart and 
has no way of communicating with her fellow- 
mortals except by means of the sense of touch. The 
book is described as a pathetic and very remarkable 
human document. 


Photo by J. Russell & Sons. Mr. Keighley Snowden. 
Author of ‘* The Life Class.” 


Mr. Keighley Snowden, whose new novel, “ The 
Life Class,’’ was issued the other day by Mr. Werner 
Laurie, began his career as a North Country journal- 
ist ; he served on the staffs of the Bradford Observer, 
the Birmingham Daily Post, and the Yorkshire Post, 
and has for some time past been a prominent figure 
in London journalistic circles. His first work of 
fiction was a book of short stories, ‘ Tales of the 
Yorkshire Wolds’’; he has contributed largely to 
the magazines, and has written some half-dozen 
novels ; in his latest, as in ‘“‘ Kate Bannister,” he 
deals with problems that the woman worker has to 
face, and looks forward to handling in future books 


certain pressing social questions to which he is 
nowadays devoting most of his thought and 
labour. 


“De Libris ”’ is the title given to a book of prose 
and verse by Austin Dobson that Messrs. Macmillan 
have in hand for this autumn. The prose section 
includes essays on Kate Greenaway and Hugh 
Thomson, with reproductions of several of their 
characteristic illustrations. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein are publishing this 
month the third and final volume of “‘ The Student’s 
Text Book of 
Sedgwick. 


Zoology,” by Professor Adam 
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Mr. G. D. Armour, of Punch, has done twenty- 
five drawings to illustrate certain chapters taken 
from Surtees’ famous novel, “ Handley Cross,” 
which, with Mr. Armour’s illustrations reproduced 
in colour, will be published before the hunting 
season by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, under the 
title of ‘‘ Hunts with Jorrocks.” 


Barrister, journalist, critic, dramatist, essayist, 
Mr. Comyns Carr has for thirty or forty years past 
been a prominent figure in the Bohemian society of 
London and has been intimate with many of the 
most interesting and famous men of his time. In 
““Some Eminent Victorians,’ which Messrs. Duck- 
worth are issuing, he has gathered up his personal 
recollections in the world of art and letters of the 
last half-century, and has much to tell of Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, Leighton, Fred. Walker, Whistler, 
Irving, and other great men living and dead. The 
book will be illustrated with numerous portraits of 
celebrities, with drawings by Burne-Jones, and 
facsimiles of several hitherto unpublished letters. 


Despite his many public engagements and the 
distraction of getting married, Mr. Winston Churchill 
has found time to revise his new work, “‘ My African 
Journey,” and to select the illustrations for it 
from amongst the numerous photographs he took 
whilst he was out in Africa, and Messrs. Hodder & 


Photo by Edgar Salomon. Mr. Robert Halifax. 


Author of “ The Borderland.” 


Stoughton have the book ready for immediate 
publication. 


Mr. Robert Halifax scored his first literary success 
as a winner of “ Tit-Bits”’ prize competitions: a 
gold medal was offered to the writer who won a 
certain number of prizes for short stories, and this 
trophy was not long in falling to the bow and spear 
of Mr. Halifax. Thereafter, some three years ago, 
he published a striking novel of London low life, 
““The Drums of Fate,” a vividly realistic study of 
a typical slum girl. The slums of London had a 
peculiar fascination for him; he haunted them 
by day and by night for many years; he believes 
in the novel with a purpose, and in “ The Drums 
of Fate,”’ and again in his new story, ‘‘ The Border- 
land,” he set himself to touch and shame the public 
conscience with a knowledge of the bare and ugly 
truth about the lives the poor live and the places 
in which they live them. He has not escaped the 
usual hard and heart-breaking struggle for recog- 
nition ; he has had more than his share of ill-health 
and ill-luck. Since the publication of his first 
book he has contributed several sensational serials 
to the newspapers ; but he has settled down again 
now to more serious work in a quiet cottage in 
Essex, and divides his time between his desk and 
his garden, with occasional excursions to town in 
quest of ideas and inspiration. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton announce for im- 
mediate publication ‘‘ The Girlhood of Mary Queen 
of Scots,” by Jane T. Stoddart. It is a narrative 
of the thirteen years, 1548 to 1561, spent by Mary 
at the French Court, and is based upon a careful 
study of contemporary letters, pamphlets, and 
diplomatic reports, and more especially on the 
correspondence of the Guises from 1538 to 1588. 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash is making something of a new 
departure in his method of advertising “ John 
Silence,” Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s new novel. 
Going about the streets nowadays you can scarcely 
avoid seeing the name of the book and a striking 
presentment of its hero, the weird Psychic Doctor, 
turning his back on you on every hoarding you pass. 
One is reminded of the time—how many years ago 
is it ?—when Mr. Arrowsmith was startling and 
puzzling London with his big yellow and black 
posters and their two inexplicable words, “ Called 
Back”; or thinks of Mr. John Lane’s hoarding 
advertisements of ‘‘ The Quest of the Golden Girl ”’ ; 
but the latter was a small poster and the former was 
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not illustrated. To the advertisement of “ John 
Silence ’’ belongs the unique distinction of being the 
largest illustrated book poster that has ever appeared 
on the hoardings, at all events in this country. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are publishing this 
month the two first volumes of ‘“ The Reader’s 
Library,’ by W. J. Dawson and Coningsby Dawson. 
The plan of the series is to collect under generic 
titles (as Great Biographers, Great Essayists, etc.) 
the best examples from the various branches of 
English literature. Each volume will have a critical 
introduction, and biogra- 


English newspapers, from their commencement to 
their culmination in the still existing official 
Gazette. He gives useful biographies of all the 
principal writers for the Press of those early years, 
most of them men who have long been forgotten, 
and supplements the record with a catalogue of 
periodicals published down to 1667—no light task 
when one considers that over three hundred different 
periodicals made their appearance during the period 
of the Civil Wars alone. The book, which will 
certainly fill a gap in the history of journalism in 
England, is to be issued shortly, with the title of 
“‘ A History of English Journalism to the Foundation 
of the Gazette.’ 


phies of the writers in- 


cluded will preface the 
specimens of their work— 
a blending of criticism 
and anthology that should 
satisfy the student and 
prove attractive to the 
general reader. Volumes 
I and 2 are devoted to 
Great English Letter 
Writers.” 


Mr. Watts-Dunton is 
one of the very few 
English poets who have 
a Continental reputation. 
Of late years an increasing 
interest in his poetry has 
been manifested in France, 
Germany, and Holland. 
Mr. Edward B. Koster, the 
eminent Dutch critic and 
student of gipsy life, 


SILENCE 


The Most Mysterious Character of Modern Fiction 
,. ALGERNON BLACKWOODS NEW BOOK 
JOHN SILENCE Published by Eveleigh Nash. 6¢ 


A few years ago Mrs. 
Mackirdy, then Miss Olive 
Christian Malvery, made 
a sensational descent upon 
London as a lady journal- 
ist of the most up-to-date 
and enterprising descrip- 
tion. She dressed as a 
workgirl and studied the 
life of factories and of 
slums and _ workhouses 
from the inside; she turned 
gutter-hawker and _ sold 
matches in the street; 
dressed for a new part 
and went into service as a 
“general in a suburban 
villa, a “slavey”’ in a 
lodging-house, a_ lady’s 
“lady ”’ to a fashionable 
mistress. Some of these 


recently published at The 
Hague a glowing apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s prose and poetical work, 
eulogising the beauty and high imaginative quali- 
ties of that “ chirikee-song’’ “‘ The Coming of 
Love,” and commenting on the significant circum- 
stance that at a time when England was apparently 
interested only in its commercial and material 
triumphs so exquisite and spiritual a story as 
“ Aylwin,” with its fine idealism and wonderful 
atmosphere of romance, should yet take such hold 
on our practical generation as to become instantly 
one of the most popular of recent English novels. 


Mr. J. B. Williams has written for Messrs. 
Longmans the story of the origin and progress of 


The already well-known pos:er of Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s new book. 


experiences went to the 
making of those impres- 
sively realistic books ‘“‘ The 
Soul Market ”’ and “‘ Thirteen Nights,” and others 
of them are gathered into “‘ The Family Skeleton,” 
which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are publishing 
this month. The book throws a strong sidelight on 
domestic service, and makes some startling revela- 
tions that should be of even more interest to the 
mistress than to the maid. 


Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox is probably the most 
popular of living poets here and in America ; she is 
less known as a writer of prose, but has contributed 
a number of short stories and essays to the American 
magazines, and Messrs. Gay & Hancock are pub- 
lishing this autumn ‘“ An Ambitious Man,” the 
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The same firm is 
adding three new volumes of Miss Wilcox’s poems 
to their cheap and popular edition of her poetical 
works, and has also in readiness “‘ The Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox Autograph Book,” a dainty volume that 
allows a blank page for each day of the year and 
gives at the top of each page a quotation of four to 
six lines from her poems. 


longest story she has written. 


Messrs. Longmans are shortly to _ publish 
‘** Memorials of Two Sisters : Susanna and Catherine 
Winkworth,” edited by their niece, Margaret J. 
Shaen, a book that will appeal to all who are inter- 
ested in the religious life of the fifties and ’sixties. 
Catherine, the younger sister, is the better known 
of the two. She was the translator of the famous 
“Lyra Germanica ”’ collection of hymns, the first 
series of which appeared in 1855. 


Four new books to be included this month in 
“Newnes’s Shilling Cloth Novels”’ are E. F. 
Benson’s sensationally successful ‘‘ Dodo’’; ‘‘ The 
Pride of Jennico,’’ by Agnes and Egerton Castle ; 
“Red Pottage,’”’ by Mary Cholmondeley; and 
“ David Baring,’’ by Joseph Hocking. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has finished the revision of 
his study of Jeanne d’Arc, and the book will be 
published this month by Messrs. Longmans under 
the title of ‘‘ The Maid of France : Being the Story 
of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arc.’’ Many 
important documents have become accessible since 
the appearance of Mr. Lowell’s ‘ Joan of Arc”’ 
twelve years ago, and Mr. Lang has been able to 
clear up certain hitherto obscure points in the Maid’s 
history, and refutes many of the insinuations that 
have been made against her 


The best-known work of Susanna 
Winkworth is her translation of 
the “‘ Theologia Germanica,”’ for 
which Charles Kingsley wrote a 
preface. The Memorials’”’ that 
Miss Shaen is editing consist 
mainly of letters from the sisters, 
in which they reveal the literary 
and religious interests of their 
lives, and of letters to them, 
giving glimpses of divers notable 
contemporaries, from such friends 
as James Martineau, Denison 
Maurice, Charlotte Bronté, Maz- 
zini, and others. 


Mr. A. R. Waller, M.A., has 
prepared and is editing a selec- 
tion of characters and passages from the note 
books of Samuel Butler which the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press is issuing shortly in the ‘‘ Cambridge 
English Classics ”’ series. 


An important new biography that will par- 
ticularly appeal to students of music is a “ Life of 
Bach,” by Sir Hubert Parry, which Messrs. Putnam 
will publish towards the end of the year. 


Another book that throws a good deal of light 
on the character of Napoleon is the ‘“‘ Memoirs of 
Comte de Rambuteau,’’ which Messrs. Dent an- 
Rambuteau was Napoleon’s Chamberlain, 
and in these memoirs of his he gives a vivacious and 
interesting record of the business and amusements 
of the Imperial Court. 


2110unce, 


greatness and her intelligence. 


A new and comprehensive his- 
tory of British and Foreign Arms 
and Armour has been completed 
by Mr. Charles Henry Ashdown 
for Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack. 
It is illustrated with some three 
hundred plates and engravings 
of brasses, effigies, illuminated 
MSS., etc., and from the arms 
and armour preserved in the 
British Museum, the Tower of 
London, the Wallace and various 
other public and private collec- 
tions. 


Mr. H. G. Wells. 


Whose new novel, ‘‘ The War in the Air,” Messrs. 
Bell will publish on October 22. 


We are greatly indebted to 
Mrs. Severn for kindly permitting us to reproduce 
Ruskin’s water-colour portrait of himself for one 
of our presentation plates ; and to Mr. E. T. Cook, 
Mr. Alexander Wedderburn, K.C., and Messrs. 
George Allen & Sons for the generous assistance 
they have given us with the Ruskin illustrations 
in general, and for permission to make use of 
photographs and original drawings; and to the 
Ruskin College authorities for allowing us to re- 
produce the caricature of Ruskin as a roadmaker 
and the photograph of the students. For the 
use of several of the other illustrations and portraits 
in this number our acknowledgments are due to 
Miss Bertha Synge, to Messrs. Constable, Messrs. 
Duckworth, Messrs. Cassell, Messrs. Hutchinson, 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, Messrs. Longmans, Messrs. Bell 
& Sons, Mr. Eveleigh Nash, and Messrs. Jack. 
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The Booksellers’ Diary. 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
October I to November I, 1908. 


Mr. Edward Arnold. 


BINYON, LAURENCE.—Painting in the Far East. 21s. net. 

BLOMFIELD, REGINALD, A.R.A.—The Mistress Art. 45s. net. 

CHAPMAN, ABEL, F.Z.S.—Om Safari. 16s. net. 

CORNWALLIS-W EST, ‘MRs. GEORGE.—The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph 
Churchill. 15s. net. 

CRICHTON, MRS. F. E.—Peep-in-the-World. 4s. 6d. 

DART, E. C. M.—Miriam. 6s. 

FARRER, REGINALD.—Alpines and Bog Plants. 7s. 6d. net. 

FARRER, REGINALD.—In Old Ceylon. 12s. 6d. net. 

FORSTER, E. M.—A Room with a View. 6s. 

FULTON, DAVID KERR.—The Witch’s Sword. 6s. 

GEORGE, FLORENCE A.—Vegetarian Cookery. 3s. 6d. 

GR AINGE R, M. ALL vane —Woodsmen of the West. 7s. 6d. net. 

HARRISON, A. H., F.R.G.S.—In Search of a Polar Continent. 12s. 6d. net. 

HOLMES, THOMAS.—Known to the Police. ros. 6d. net. 

LUCAS, ST. JOHN.—The Rose-Winged Hours. 4s. net 

MATTHEWS, REV. C. H. S. (Brother Charles).—A Parson in the Australian 
Bush. 6s. net. 

MAXWELL, SIR HERBERT, BART.—Chronicles of the Houghton Fishing 
a With numerous IIlustrations, many in Photogravure or on Japanese 

ellum. £2 2s. net. 
MAXWELL. SIR HERBERT, BART.—Scottish Gardens. Illustrated in Colour 
by M. M. G. Wilson, with 32 Full-page Coloured Plates. 21s. net. 
MAXWELL, SIR HERBERT, BART.—Scottish Gardens (Edition de Luxe). 
£2 2s. net. 

MYERS, LEOPOLD H.—Arvat. 4s. 6d. net. 

PAYNE-GALLWEY, SIR RALPH, BART.—The History of the 
worn on the Scaffold by King Charles I. 7s. 6d. net. 

ROOK, CLARENCE.—London Side-Lights. 6s. 

SCOTT, ~e4 MRS. MAXWELL.—Madame Elizabeth De France, 1764-1793. 
12s. 6d. net. 

SEDGWICK, ANNE DOUGLAS.—Amabel Channice. 6s. 

STUART, MRS. ARTHUR.—Chronicles of Service Life in Malta. 6s. 

SYERS, EDGAR.—The Book of Winter Sports, with an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lytton. 19s. net. 

TOLLEMACHE, HON. LIONEL.—Old and Odd Memories. 12s. 6d. net. 

TUCKER, RIGHT REV. A. R.—EFighteen Years in Uganda and East Africa. 
2 vols., 308. net. 


” 


“ George 


Messrs. A. & C. Black. 


AUSTIN, ALFRED, and AGNES LOCKE.—Haunts of Ancient Peace. 20 
Illustrations in Colour. 7s. 6d. net. 

CALVERT, A. F., and TREVOR HADDON, R.B.A.—Southern Spain. 75 
Illustrations in Colour. 20s. net. 

CONWAY, MISS A. E. and SIR MARTIN.—Children’s Book of Art. 
trations in Colour from British Public Galleries. 6s. 

GILLIE, REV. R. C., M.A.—God’s Lantern Bearers. With Illustrations, in- 
cluding Sargent’s Frieze in Boston Public Library. 6s. 

GRAH — REV. HENRY GREY.—Scottish Men of Letters in the 18th Century. 

Cheap Edition.) 5s. net. 

GRIBBLE, F., and J. LEWIS and M. HARDWICKE.—Geneva. 
tions in Colour. 7s. 6d. net. 

KELMAN, JOHN, D.D., and MARGARET THOMAS.—Damascus to Palmyra. 
With 70 Illustrations in Colour. 20s. net. 

KIDD, DUDLEY.—The Bull of the Kraal: A Tale of Black Children. With 
12 Illustrations in Colour by A. M. Goodall. 6s. 

KIRKUP, T.—Primer of Socialism. ts. net. 

MARKHAM, SIR CLEMENTS R., K.C.B.—The Life of Lazarillo de Tormes. 
Illustrated by S. Baghot dela Berl. 4s. 6d. net. 

RAPH = I. J. X. and FRANK REYNOLDS.—Pictures of Paris and Some Pari- 

ns. With 45 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

ROBE RTSON, JOHN M., M.P.—Trade and Tariffs. 3s. 6d. net. 

SCHMIEDEL, PROFESSOR PAUL W.—The Johannere Wietirgs. 
by Maurice A. Canney. 3s. 6d. net. 

SMITH, R. GORDON. Ancient Tales and Folk Lore of Japan. 
in colour by Japanese Artists. 20s. net. 


16 Illus- 


zo Illustra- 


Translated 


70 Illustrations 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


BEAN, W. J.—Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 20s. 

CROSS, DUNCAN.—Choosing a Career. 2s. 6d. 

FOWLER, ELLEN THORNEYCROFT.—Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune, 6s. 
FRASER, JOHN FOSTER.—Life’s Contrasts. 6s. net. 

HASLUCK, P. N.—Cyclopedia of Mechanics. 7s. 6d. net. 

HAW, GEORGE.~-From Workhouse to Westminster. 2s. 6d. 

HIBBERT, W., F.I.C., F.C.S., etc.—Popular Electricity. 3s. 6d. 

HIRD, W. B.—Elementary Dynamo Design. 7s. 6d. net. 


KEARTON, R.—The Adventures of Cock Robin and his Mate. 4s. 6d. 
KNIGHT, W. A.—Elementary Geometry for Schools. 2s. 6d. 

MASTERS, ELLEN T.—100 Useful Things. 1s. 6d. net. 
McCONNELL, PRIMROSE.—Crops and Their Cultivation. 1s. net. 
McFEE, WILLIAM.—Letters from an Ocean Tramp. 5s. net. 
PEMBERTON, MAX.—Sir Richard Escombe. 6s. 

RAEBURN, DAVID.—Hoodman Grey, Christian. 6s. 

RHYS, GRACE.—The Child’s England. 1s. 6d. 

ROBINSON, REV. A. W.—Co-operation with God. ts. 6d. net. 
SHORTER, CLEMENT.—Napoleon and His Fellow Travellers. 12s. net. 


THOMAS, H. H.—Little Gardens. 1s. net. 

WALLACE, HELEN.—Life’s Chequer Board. 6s. 

WALLING, R. A. J.—George Borrow. 6s. net. 

WARD, JOHN J.—Life Histories of Familiar Plants. 6s. 

WARDEN, FLORENCE.—A Life’s Arrears. 6s. 

WATSON, H. B. MARRIOTT.—The Golden Precipice. 6s. 
WHITEING, RICHARD.—Little People. 6s. net. 

WOOD, WALTER.—The Revenge of Gilbert Strange. 6s. 

“Little Folks’’ Christmas Vol. 4s. “ Quiver’? Yearly Vol. 


7s. 6d. 
Cassell’s Magazine’’ Vol. 8s. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


ASHTON, ALGERNON.—More Truth, Wit and Wisdom. 6s. 

BAKER, J AMES.—Literary and Biographical Studies. 7s. 6d. 

BARNARD, FRED, and OTHERS.—Scenes and Chamehane ‘in Dickens. 
866 Illustrations. tos. 6d. net. 


BATEMAN, MAY.—Farquharson of Glune. 6s. 

BENNETT, ARNOLD.—The Old Wives’ Tale. 6s. 

BROWN, VINCENT.—The Christian Marriage. 6s. 

2s. 6d. net. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


BROWNE, H. B.—Short Plays from Dickens. 
BULLOCK, J. M.—The Gay Gordons. 


COURTNEY, W. L.—The Literary Man's Bible. 

DICKENS, CHARLES.—Miscellaneous Papers, uniform with Biographical 
Edition. 3s. 6d. Ditto with Authentic Edition. 5s. 

FRITH, J. B.—The Minstrelsy of Isis. An Anthology of Oxford Verse. 

HARPER, C. G.—Half Hours with Highwaymen. 
demy 8vo, 42s. net. 

MACMAHON, BLL EN.—The Court of Conscience. 6s. 

NOYES, ALFRED.—The Magic Casement. An Anthology of Fairy Foetry. 
Illustrated by Stephen Reid. 4s. net. 

PAIN, MRS. BARRY.—More Short Flays for Amateurs. 2s. 6d. net. 

RICHARDSON, MRS. AUBREY.—Women of the Church of England. (New 
Edition, illustrated.) 6s. 

WALLACE, ALFRED RUSSEL.—My Life. 

WHITE, PERCY.—The Rescuer. 6s. 

WOODGATE, W. B.—Memories and Moods of an Old Spottsman. 


(New Edition.) 3s. 6d. net. 


5s. net. 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 


(New Edition, illustrated.) 6s. 
(Illustrated.) 


15s. net. 
YEATS, W. B.—Complete Works of, 8 vols. 84s. net. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


DAVIES, RANDALL, and CECI, HUNT.—Stories of English Artists from 
Vandyck to Turner. Coloured and plain plates. 7s. 6d.; large-paper 
edition, 15s. net. 

HYATT, A. H. (Compiler).—The Charm of Venice: An Anthology. 2s. and 
3s. net. 

JEFFERIES, RICHARD.—Nature Near London. 
Ruth Dollman. 5s. net.; 7s. 6d. net. 
LUCAS, E. V.—Anne’s Terrible Good Nature, and other Stories for Children. 

Illustrated by A. F. Buckland and F. D. Bedford. 6s. 

PENNY, F. E.—Dark Corners: A Hindoo Novel. 6s. 


Illustrated in colours by 


REYNOLDS, VICTOR.—Stories of the Flemish and Dutch Artists. Coloured 
and plain plates. 7s. 6d. net ; large-paper edition, 15s. net. 

SIMS, G. R.—Joyce Pleasantry, and Other Stories. 6s. 

SOWERBY, MILLICENT and GITHA.—Yesterday’s Children. Coloured 
pictures. 3s. 6d. net. 

STEVENSON, R. L.—A Child's Garden of Verses. Illustrated by William 
Sowerby. 45s. net and ‘10s. 6d. net. 


STEVENSON, R. L..—<An Inland Voyage. 
7s. 6d. net: ros. 6d. net. 

CROSS, HE guar R.—Simple Simon. [Illustrated by the author.—COYLOCE, 
EDEN.—The Little Frenchman. Illustrated by J. Firiero.— 
SCHOFIELD, LILY.—The Potato Book. Illustrated ‘by the Author. 
3 new Dumpy Books. 1s. net each. 


Illustrated in colours by Noel Rooke. 


Messrs. W. B. Clive & Sons. 


DUMVILLE, B., M.A.—The Science of Speech : 
Phonetics for Teachers. 

GOGGIN, S. E., M.A. (Editor).—Shakespeare : Tempest. 

WHELPTON, W. P., B.Sc.—Principles and Methods of Phy — Education and 
Hygiene. 45. 6d. 


An Elementary Manual of 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. 


AINSWORTH DAVIS, J. R.—Nature Study. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

APPLEYARD, REV. J.—William of Orange and the French Revolution. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

ANSTEY, F.—The Travelling Companions. Fcap 

AUSTEN, JANE.—Mansfield Park. 


. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(English Idylls Series.) Vellum. 8s. 6d. 


net. 
AUSTEN, JANE.—Sense and Sensibility. 
net. 
BENNETT, G. R.—The Ruskin Nature Readers. Smal! cr. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 
COUVERSE, MISS.—The House of Prayer. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
EDW ARDES, MARIAN.—A Temple Shakespearian Pocket Lexicon. 2s. 6d. 


(English Idylls Series.) Cloth. 5s. 


and 3 
GIBBON, F. P.—The Laurences of the Funjab. (Temple Biograhpies.) Cr. 8vo, 


48. 6d. net. 

HEADLAM, CECIL,.—Venetia and Northern Italy. 
7s. 6d. net. 

HOME, GORDON.—Along the Rivieras of France and Italy. 
Travel Series.) Sq. medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

HUGEL, BARON F. VON.—The Mystical Element of Religion. 
2 vols, 21s. net. 

HUTTON, EDWARD (Edited by, and with notes by).—A History of Italian 
Painting. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle. Demy 8vo, 3 vols., 
15s. net per volume. After publication in set only, £3 net. 

KALISCHER, ALF. CHR. (DR.)—Beethoven’s Letters. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 
21s. net. 

MacBRIDE, MACKENZIE.—King Penda’s Captain. (Dent’s 
mances for Young People.) Cr. Svo, 3s. . net. 
MACDONALD, FREDERIKA.—The Humane Philosophy of J. J. Rousseau. 

2s. 6d. net. 

MACRAE, REV. ALEXANDER.—Scotland Since the Union. 

ROOSES, MAX.—Jacob Jordaens. Demy 4to, £2 2s. net. 

ROSS, JANET.—Lucca. (Medieval Towns Series.) Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

ROSS, JANET.—Fisa. (Medieval Towns Series.) Feap. 8vo, 45. 6d. net. 

SIMPSON, E.—Folklore in Lowland Scotland. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

WATSON, PROFESSOR FOSTER (Translated by).—Tudor School-Boy Life. 
(The Dialogues (exercitation) of Juan Luis Vives.) Cr. 8vo, 3s. 

WATT, LAUGHAN MACLEAN.—Attic and Elizabethan Tragedy. Large Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net 

WESTELL, W. PERCIVAL, F.L.S., M.B.O.U.—Animals at Home. 3s. 6d., sub. 

The Old Masters. 2 vols. Royal 4to (13” < 1o}”), 21s. net. 

Mémoires of the Comte de Rambuteau. Medium 5vo, 15s. net. 


(Old World Travel Series.) 
(Old World 


Demy 8vo, 


Historical Ro- 


Messrs. A. Fairbairn & Sons. 


BROUGHTON, SIR DELVES L., BART.—Records of an Old Cheshire Family. 
A History of the family of Delves and Delves Broughton from 1247 to 1850. 
Illustrated with 50 colloty pe plates, 38 coloured coats-of-arms, and other 
reproductions. Demy 4to, hand-made paper. Edition Fmited to r1o 
copies, of which 50 only are for sale. £2 2s. net. 

OLIPH: ANT, ELWIN W.—German Songs and Their Singers. 


A Study in 
German Hymnology. 3s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. G. G. Harrap & Co. 


BURNAND, SIR FRANCIS C.—Poems from “‘ Punch.” With Introduction by 
Sir F.C. Burnand. 5s. net. 
A Treasury of Verse for Little Children. With over roo coloured and black and 
white Illustrations by Willy Pogany. Size 9}” x 7}”. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 


COOPER, EDWARD H.—The End of the Journey. 6s. 
McCARTHY, JUSTIN HUNTLY.—The Gorgeous Borgia. 6s. 
PAGE, GERTRUDE.—An Irish Iris. 6s. 

PUNSHON, E. R.—The Spin of the Coin. 6s. 


SLADEN, DOUGLAS.—Egypt and the English. 40 Illustrations, Super Royal 
8vo, 21s. net. 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 
BAILEY, H. C.—Colonel Stow. 6s. 
BENSON, R. H.—The Conventionalists. 6s. 
CONNELL, NORREYS.—Lord Craven's Queen of Hearts. 16s. net. 


CONYERS, DOROTHEA.—Aunt Jane and Uncle James. 6s. 

EVERETT-GREEN, EVELYN.—The Guardianship of Gabrielle. 6s. 

GIBBS, PHILIP.—King’s Favourite. 16s. 

GUNN, MRS. AZNEAS.—We of the Never-Never. 6s. 

HAGGARD, LIEUT.-COL., C.B., D.S.0.—Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 
2 vols., 24s. net. 

HAMILTON, "COSMO.—The Blindness of Virtue. 6s. 

HARLAND, HENRY.—The Royal End. 6s. 

JACSON, COL. M.—The Record of a Regiment md the Line. 

JEPSON, EDGAR.—Lady Noggs Intervenes. 

MOORE, F. FRANKFORT.—A New Irish Novels” 6s. 

ORCZY, BARONESS.—The Elusive Pimpernel. 6s. 

PASTON, GEORGE.—A Book on Alexander Pope. 

PHILLPOTTS, EDEN.—Three Brothers. 6s. 

RAINE, ALLEN.—All in a Month, and Other Stories. 3s. 6d. 

REYNOLDS, MRS. BAILLIE.—The Supreme Test. 6s. 

RHODES, KATHLYN.-—The Will of Allah. 6s. 

RITA.”’—The House called Hurrish. 6s. 

RYAN, P. F. WILLIAM.—Queen Anne and Her Court. 2 vols., 24s. net. 

SANDARS, MARY F.—Lauzun: Courtier and Adventurer. 2 vols., 24s net. 

SAUNDERS, MRS. BAILLIE.—The Mayoress’s Wooing. 6s. 

THOMAS, EDWARD.—Richard Jefferies: A Biographical Study. ros. 6d.{net. 

TROUBRIDGE, LADY.—A Marriage of Blackmail. 6s. 

ZAHN, ERNST.—Golden Threads. 6s. 


2 vols, 24s. net. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews. 
—Christmas Songs and Carols. (*‘* Vigo¥Cabinet Series.) 


BINYON, TAU RENCE.—London Visions, Collected and Augmented. 
net. 


BROMLEY, I,. C.—Poems. 1s. 6d. net. 

BYNG, N. W.—Ina Street—In a Lane. ts. 6d. net. 

CANUTE, VERA.—Powder and Patches. 1s net. 

COLERIDGE, MARY.—Poems. (Fourth Edition.) 4s. 6d. net. 

COLERIDGE, HARTLEY.—Selection from Poems of. (Second Edition.) 
Is. net. 

COMPTON-RICKETT, LL. A.—Philomela: A Lyrical Drama. 

COVENTRY, R. G. T.—New Poems. 5s. net. 

DILLON, ARTHUR.—Tragedy of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary. 

GRIN a CHARLES F.—The Shadow of the Ragged Stone. 


6s. 
HAY NES, ie P.—Early Victorian and Other Papers. 
1s. 6d. n 
JOHNSON, LIONEL,.—Selections from Poems of. 


2s. 6d. 


3S. 6d. net. 


4s. 6d. net. 
Cover Design 


Satchel ’’ Series.) 
Vigo Cabinet ’’ Series.) 


Is. net. 
MADDOCK, ALICE.—The Knocking at the Door. (‘ Vigo Cabinet” Series.) 
Is. net. 
MULHOLLAND, ROSA (LADY GILBERT).—Spirit and Dust. 2s. 6d. net. 
MURDOCH, K. A.—Cedmon’s Angel. (‘‘ Vigo Cabinet ’’ Series.) 1s. net. 
PICKHARDT, E. W. SUTTON.—Ariadne Diainomene. 4s. 6d. net. 
PRIOR, J. T.—My Garden. With 12 Collotype Illustrations. 5s. net. 
RHYS, ERNEST.—The Masque of the Grail. 1s. net. 
STORK, G. W.—Day Dreams of Greece. (*‘* Vigo Cabinet ’’ Series.) 1s. net. 
STREET, LILIAN.—Friendship. (‘‘ Vigo Cabinet’ Series.) 1s. net. 
TALBOT, A. B.—Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. (““ Vigo Cabinet ’’ Series. 
1s. net.) 
TURNBULL, R.—Musical Genius and Religion. 


(Second Edition.) 2s. 6d. net. 
WHITE, EUGENE R.—Songs of Good Fighting. 


(“Satchel ’’ Series.‘ 1s. 6d. 
net. 
WYNNE, FRANCES.—Whisper! 1s. net. 


Messrs. Methuen, &i Co.° 


ATKINSON, C. T., M.A.—A History of ered from 1713 to 1815. With 
many Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 

BARING, HON. MAURICE.—Russian Essays. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

BENNETT, JOSEPH.—Forty Years of Music, 1865-1905. Being the Recol- 
lections of a Critic. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

DAVIES, GERALD S.—Ghirlandaio. With 45 Illustrations. 
8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

EWALD, CARI,.—My Little Boy. (Translated from the Danish by A. Teixeira 
= a ) With 6 Illustrations in Colour by F. Newton Shepard. Feap. 


FOUQU . ery MOTTE. (Translated by A. C. Farquharson).—Sintram and His 
Companions. With 20 Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan, and a Fron- 
tispiece in Photogravure after Durer. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

GRAHAME, KENNETH.—The Wind in the Reeds. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, 
6: 


S. 
GREGORY, ELEANOR C.—Hore Mystice : 
_ stics of Many Nations. 


Wide royal 


A Day Book from the writings of 
Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. 


GODLEY. A. D.—Oxford in the Eighteenth Century. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

GALTON, FRANCIS, F.R.S.—Memories of My Life. 
8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

HALL, HAMMOND.—The Young Engineer. Profusely illustrated with Photo- 
graphs, Drawings, and Plans. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

HOLMES, T. SCOTT.—Wells and Glastonbury. With Maps, Plans, and Illus- 
trations by E. H. New. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

HORSBURGH, E. IL. S.—Lorenzo the Magnificent : or, Florence in her Golden 
Age. With Many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, rss. net. 

HUTTON, EDWARD.—Country Walks about Florence. With 32 drawings by 
Adelaide Marchi and 20 other Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

JACOBS, W. W.—Salthaven. Illustrated cr. 8vo, 6s. 

LODGE, SIR OLIVER. F.R.S.—Man and the Universe. 


With 16 Illustrations. 


With Portraits. Demy 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


net. 

I,UCAS, E. V.—Her Infinite Variety : A Feminine Portrait Gallery. Feap. 8vo, 
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LUCAS, E. V.—Over Bemerton’s: An Easy-Going Story. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

MARRIOTT, CHARLES.—A Spanish Holiday. With 8 Illustrations by A. M. 
Foweraker, R.B.A., and 20 from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

M‘DOUGALL, W.—Social Psychology. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

MEYNELL, EVERARD. — and His Friends. With 28 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

READ, C. STANFORD (M. 3. Lond., M.R.C 

Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

REICH, EMIL, (Doctor Juris).—Woman Through the Ages. 
tions. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

RICHARDSON, CHARLES.—The Complete Fox-Hunter. With 46 Illustra- 
tions, of which 4 are in colour. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

TREMAYNE, ELEANOR E.—The First Governess of the Netherlands, Margaret 
of Austria. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

VAUGHAN, H. M.—The Medici Popes. With 20 Illustrations. 
15s. net. 


, L.R.C.P.)—Fads and Feeding. 
With 36 Illustra- 


Demy 8vo, 


VERNON, HON. WILLIAM WARREN, M.A.—Readings on the Paradiso of 
Dante. Chiefly based on the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola. With 
an Introduction by the Bishop of Ripon. (A New and Improved Edition.) 
z vols. Cr. 8vo, 15s. net. 

WATERHOUSE, MRS. ALFRED.—Companions of the Way. Large cr. 8vo, 
5s. net. 

WILLIAMS, H NOEL.—The Women Bonapartes. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


Mr. John Milne. 


BENSUSAN, S. L.—The Heart of the Wild. 
Near and Far. ) Ilustrated with photographs. : 

CARROLL, LEWIS.—Alice in Wonderland—‘ The Children’s Alice.” A 
special edition for Children, with nine full-page illustrations in Ae 
illuminated text, and numerous simple line drawings for copying and 
colouring. 6s. 

DURING, STELLA M.—Disinherited. 6s. 

GROGAN, WALTER E.—The King’s Cause. 6s. 

PARKES, KINETON.—Potiphar’s Wife. 6s. 


With many Illustrations. 


(Wild Life Studies from 
6s 


Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons. 


DOYLE, SIR A. CONAN.—The Great Boer War.—RUSSELL, “RT. HON. 
G. W. E.—Collections and Recollections. TROTTER, CAPTAIN.—Life 
of John Nicholson.—WHYMPER, EDWARD.—Scrambles Amongst the 
Alps.—First vols of Nelson's Shilling Library. ¥ 


Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 
ANTON, eee Gardening without Capital. Cr. 8vo, paper, 
net. 


3 

COLMORE, G.—Priests of Progress. In large cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

MACDONNELL, A. J.—Did She do Right ? An original 2oth Century Romance. 
Large cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

MATHERS, HELEN.—Gay Lawless. In large cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

MILES, ALFRED H. (Edited by).—In the Teeth of Adventure Up and Down the 
World. By G. Manville Fenn, Clive Fenn, H. Hervey and others. In 
large cr. 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, with special cover design, full gilt 
edges, and 20 illustrations specially drawn for the book, 5s. 

MILES, ALERED H. (Edited by).—The “‘ Up-to-Date”’ Reciter. 96 pp. large 
4to, double columns, clear type, on good paper, handsome cover design, 
three colours, 6d. net. Also in cloth, 1s. net. 

THANE, DONALD.—A Bishop’s Plight. In cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


, G. H., M.A.—The Book of Isaiah, Translated from a text revised in accord- 

ance with the results of recent criticism. With introductions, critical 

notes and explanations, and two maps. Together with a prefatory note 

by S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

BRADLEY, J. FOVARGUE.—Religious Liberty in England. Demy 8vo, ts. net. 

CLARK, DONALD, B.C.E.—Refining of Gold. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

COPE, E. A. —Conv eyancing: An Introduction to the Art of Preparing Deeds. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 200 pp. 3s. net. 

FLETCHER, HANSLIP.—London: Passed and Passing. A Pictorial Record 
of Destroyed and Threatened Buildings. With 70 illustrations. Demy 

4to, handsome cloth gilt, 21s. net. 

KENNEDY, W. M., B.A.—Archbishop Parker (“‘ Makers of National History 
Series). Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

MCKEE, JAMES.—Pitman’s Book-keeping Diagrams. 6d. net. 

MELVILLE, LEWIS.—The First George. With 18 illustrations, including two 
photogravures. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 24s. net. 

ae H. O.—Economic History of England. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 


net. 

RADFORD, REV. L. B., B.D.—Cardinal Beaufort (‘‘ Makers of National His- 
tory ’’ Series). Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

STRACHEY, J. ST. LOE.—The Practical Wisdom of the Bible. 

cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 

HASSALL, ARTHUR, M.A.—Castlereagh (‘‘ Makers of National History ”’ Series). 
Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

YEXLEY, LIONEL.—The Inner Life of the Navy. With Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, ros. 6d. net. 


Demy 16mo, 


Demy 


Messrs. Alston Rivers. 


CURTIES, CAPT. HENRY.—The Queen’s Gate Mystery. 6s. 
HUTCHINSON, A. S. M.—One Aboard the Lugger. 6s. 
LANGBRIDGE, ROSAMOND.—Imperial Richenda. 6s. 
NEWTE, H. W. C.—Daily Bread. 6s. 


IThe;. Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd. 


ATTENBOROUGH, FLORENCE G. (‘‘ Chrystabel ’’).—Songs Without Music. 
Is. 6d. net. 

CARROLL, LEWIS.—Alice in Wonderland. (Illustrations by Walter Hawes.) 
2s. 6d. 

LOFVALL, MADAME.—Simple Lessons in Dressmaking : How to Cut, Fit, and 
Finish a Dress. 3s. 6d. 

LUCAS, CLARENCE.—Story of Musical Form. (Vol. 10, “‘ Music Story ” Series.) 
s. 6d. net. 

MOLL, DR. ALBERT.—Hypnotism. (Translated by Arthur F. Hopkirk.) 6s. 

STOPFORD, FRANCIS.—The Toil of Life. Second Edition with Preface. 5s. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


ASKEW, ALICE AND CLAUDE.—The Tempting of Paul Chester. 6s. 

BEARNE, MRS.—A Royal Quartette. ros. 6d. net. 

BRUCKNE R, PROFE: SSOR A.—A Literary History of Russia. 12s. 6d. net. 

CRICHFIELD, W.—tThe Rise and Progress of the South American 
Republics. 25s. ne! 

eae J. J.—Chats on Old Miniatures. 5s. net and ros. 6d. net (Fine Edi- 
tio 

LE BL ON D, MRS. AUBREY.—Mountaineering in the Land of the Midnight 
Sun. ros. 6d. net. 

M i ‘RO, PROFESSOR G.—New Light on Ancient Egypt. 

MUG , DR. M. A.—Nietzsche—His Life and Work. 

NEI E.—The House of Arden. 6s. 

RICHMOND, MRS.—In My Lady’s Garden. 16s. 6d. net. 

RODGERS, JOSEPH.—The Scenery of Sherwood Forest. 21s. net. 

SABATIER, PAUL.—Modernism (The Jowett 5s. net. 

TURQUAN, JOSEPH (Edited and Translated by W. H. Trowbridge).—The 
Sisters of Napoleon. 15s. net. 


Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 


BOOTHBY, GUY.—A Brighton Tragedy. 6d. 
FRENCH, ALLEN.—Pelhan and His Friend Tim. 3s. 6d. 
GOODE, EVELYN.—Days that Speak. 3s. 6d. 
GUNTER, A. C.—Dr. Burton. 6d. 

INMAN, H. ESCOTT.—Wulnoth the W anderer. 38. 6d. 


21s. net. 
10s. 6d. net. 


MAGN AY, SIR WM.—The Red Stain. 6s. 

ROBERTS, CHARLES G. D.—The House on the Water. 6s. 
SHIEL, M. P.—The Lost Viol. 6s. 

THORNE, GUY—The Angel. 6s. 

TRACY, LOUIS. —Fennell’s Tower. 6s. 

TRACY, LOUIS.—Princess Kate. 6d. 

TURNER, LILIAN.—Paradise and the Perrys. 3s. 6d. 
WHITE, FRED M.—A Fatal Dose. 6d. 
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“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


OCTOBER, 1908. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and the address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 15th of ihe month to 


“The Prize Page,’ THE| Bcokman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


I.—A PrizE oF HALF A Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from} English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing; in this number of THE Bookman, 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


II.—A PrizE OF THREE NEW NOVELS is offered for 
the best list of outworn quotations such as 
“The cup that cheers,” “Like the curate’s 
egg, good in parts,” etc. 


Il].—A Priz— oF Harr a Guinea is offered for the 
best review in not more than one hundred 
words of any recently published book. Com- 

. petitors should give the names of authors and 
publishers at head of their reviews. 


IV.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE Bookman Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
. gestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


I—A Prize or A Guinea for the best quotation 
has been awarded to Miss Dora Maw, 57, 
Wellington Road, Heaton Chapel, for the 
following : 

THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RE-STATED. By G. G. 

GREENWOOD. 
“This gentleman will out-talk us all.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Taming of the Shrew. 
Among the best of the numerous other quotations 
submitted are : 
A SET OF SIX. By JosepH Conran. 


‘“ The master, the swabber, the boatswain and I, 
The gunner and his mate.’’-—The Tempest. 


(T. W. Lawe, 11, Stevenson Drive, Langside, Glasgow.) 
THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS. By AwnaToLeE FRANCE. 


“‘ The flowers that bloom in the spring, 
Tra la, 
Have nothing to do with the case.” 


W. S. Gipert, The Mikado. 
(Miss E. Bullock, Hillesden, Congleton.) 


ASSISI OF ST. FRANCIS: 
GorFF. 


A HISTORY. By Mrs. R. 
42s. net. 
“ Farewell ! thou art too dear for my possessing.”’ 
SHAKESPEARE, Sonnet Ixxxvi. 


(E. K. Forrest, 35, Ivanhoe Road, Liverpool, S.) 


WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. By Artuot and Tuomas Joyce. 


“*‘ Who think too little, and who talk too much.’’—DryDEN. 


(Miss M. Kate Robinson, Glengall, Romford.) 


THE BLOTTING BOOK. By E. F. Benson. 


“A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.” 
Byron, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


(E. Ward, 80, King Street, Southsea.) 


A MISTAKEN MARRIAGE. By F. E. MILts Youna. 
““ An elderly person—a prophet by trade— 
With his quips and tips, 
On withered old lips, 
He married a young and a beautiful maid, 
The cunning old blade! 
Though rather decayed, 
He married a beautiful. beautiful maid.” 
W. S. GitBert, Bab Ballads. 


(Miss Kathlyn Rhodes, 19, Royal Avenue, Scarborough.) 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN GEOLOGY. By E. S. GREw. 


babble on the The Brook. 
(M. M. Nicholson, 24, Promenade, Bridlington.) 


IN THE STARLIGHT. By ELiIzaBetH GIBsoN. 

‘** Now thieves to enter for your cash, smash, crash, 

But frightened by Policeman B 3, flee, 

And while they’re going, whisper low, ‘ No go!’ 

Now puss, while folks are in their beds, treads leads, 

And sleepers waking, grumble—‘ Drat that cat!’ ” 
Tuomas Hoop. 


(E. Wilkie, 3, Nvanza Terrace, Swansea.) 


II.—It has been very difficult to decide upon this com- 
petition. Several of the papers sent in gave 
one and some of them two quotations better 
than either of those in the winner’s list, but as 
a whole the best set of three quotations in verse 
or prose in which an author makes reference to 
his hobby or diversion is certainly the following, 
for which the prize of THREE NEW NOVELS is 
awarded to Miss MARGARET A. M. MACALISTER, 
of Torrisdale, Cambridge. 


1. StR WILLIAM TEMPLE. (Gardening.) 

‘* The most exquisite delights of sense are pursued, in the 
contrivance and plantation of gardens; which, with fruits, 
flowers, shades, fountains and the music of birds that frequent 
such happy places, seem to turnish all the pleasures of the several 
senses, and with the greatest, or at least the most natural per- 
fection.’’—Essays. 


2. RoBERT SouTHEY. (Book-Collecting.) 

«Why, Montesinos, with those books and the delight you 
take in their constant society, what have you to covet or desire ?’ 
‘ Nothing . . . except more books.’ Thomas More: or 
Colloguies on Society. 


3. SAMUEL Pepys. (Music.) 

‘* Thence home ; and to sing with my wife and Mercer in the 
garden ; and coming in, I tind my wite plainly dissatisfied with 
me, that I can spend so much time with Mercer, teaching her to 
sing, and could never take the pains with her, which I acknow- 
ledge, but it is because that the girl do take music mighty readily, 
and she do not, and music is the thing of all the world that I 
love most, and all the pleasure almost that I can now take.""— 
Diary, July 30, 1606. 
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Very good lists have also been received from Lucy 
Bellows (Walden), D. Ince Jones (Harpenden), Winifred 
M. Gloster (Monskstown), A. Whitehead (Leeds), C. 
Cutting (Putney), A. R. Williams (Denbigh), M. C. 
Jobson (Harrogate), Arthur E. Price (Cardiff), B. O. 
Andrews (Scarborough), and others. 


II].—A Prize oF Harr a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words of any 
recently published book is awarded to EpwarpD 
M. Layton, 25, Dacre Park, Lee, S.E., for the 
following : 


A MAN OF GENIUS. By M. P. WiLtcocks. (John Lane.) 


Miss Willcocks has written a good story, which by liberal 
pruning might have been made a much better one. Her style 
is careful ; her pages give forth a suggestion of the fine melodies 
that hang like an odour about the sentences of the masters ; but 
she lacks the restraint of a true artist. Her descriptive powers 
are too much in evidence, and her characters commit the fatal 
sin of talking themselves tedious. These defects, and a tendency 
to write about the principal characters, have gone some way 
towards spoiling a really interesting narrative. 


The best of the other reviews submitted are : 


THE LORE OF THE HONEY BEE. By TicKNER Epwarps. 
(Methuea.) 


Maurice Maeterlinck by his ‘“‘ Life of the Bee’’ has made it 
difficult for his successors to write an acceptable treatise on the 
bee, but Mr. Edwards not only approaches very closely to the 
Belgian writer’s literary excellence, but surpasses him in the 
practical information which he displays. Indeed, were it not 
for an unfortunate disposition to extol the bee into an exemplar 
for humanity, the book would take its place as the standard 
English work on the subject. The book is a fascinating one, 
and will appeal to the reader whether he be a bee-lover or merely 
a lover of beautiful language. 


(Adam Miller, 45, Brudenell Road, Hyde Park, Leeds.) 


GILBERT HERMER: THe Memory OF A MAN, HIS WAYS 
AND HIS WORDS. By CHARLES MASEFIELD. (Blackwood.) 


This is the simple presentment of a life, uncoloured by thrilling 
situation or curious chance. It appeals to the reader as being 
so possible and yet touched with a grandeur and pathos which 
is seldom revealed in real life. The subject is a retired doctor, 
whose rich personality diffuses poetry throughout the story ; 
his old servant and other well-drawn Staffordshire characters 
supply a note of humour. Gilbert Hermer’s heroic optimism 
and the original cast of his mind should endear him to every 
reader, but especially to those who value thought and character 
in a book more highly than sensation. 


(Miss Muriel Bussell, Wisteria, Zetland Road, Malvern.) 


THE VIRGIN IN JUDGMENT. By EbeEN PuiL-ports. 
(Cassell.) 


In this delightful book Mr. Phillpotts has scored a success 
which is more than clever or brilliant. Every chapter that leads 
up to the tragic ending is planned with consummate skill; the 
characters unfold themselves with a perfectly natural effect— 
serious and gay, reflective and thoughtless in turn. Thomas 
Hardy has never drawn a more delightful group of peasants than 
Simon Snell, Screech, Shillabeer and their friends, while Bartley 
is splendidly conceived, a living, amazing, lovable creation ; 
and behind all broods the spirit of the great tors. It is, without 
doubt, among the author's finest work, second only to ‘“‘ The 
Secret Woman.” 


(Geo. Greenwood, 131, Ferndale Road, Clapham, S.W.) 


“ARTHUR'S.” By A. NemLyons. (John Lane.) 


In this collection of sketches—the book can scarcely be called 
a novel—the author presents a series of life-like portraits of the 
whimsical personalities who nightly congregate round ‘‘ Arthur’s” 
cotfee-stall. Most of the habitués are pitiful human derelicts, 
whose tragic histories draw tears tothe eyes. The background is 
necessarily a gloomy one, but flashing across it, like lightning over 
a dark sky, are some very real and vivid gleams of humour. 
The book is hardly one to appeal to lovers of “ light fiction,’ 
but as a faithful study of the “ seamy side ”’ of life it is con- 
spicuously successful. 


(Evelyn Campbell-Collins, St. Antholius House, 15 
Queen Street, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.) 


THE DIARY OF A LOOKER-ON. By C. Lewis Hrinp. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 


This book is replete with terse, delightful phrases which lurk 
round unexpected corners, and make one stay to question : ““ Do 
I agree with that ?"’ Hence, being conducive to thought, it is 
stimulating ; it is also informed throughout with that strange, 
magical light that is shed by the thing which we name “ poetic 
vision ’’ ; and if occasionally the purple is too heavily laid on— 
well, one can always turn to another entry in the diary, and 
assimilate the pill of education in a jam which is composed of 
quite a number of things—music, pictures, and the human 
comedy dominating all ! 


(Miss B. M. Terry, 374, Brixton Road, S.W.) 


Some of the competitors omitted to give names of 
authors and publishers of books they reviewed ; some 
exceeded the hundred words limit—one indeed ran to 
close on a thousand words. From amongst the large 
number of good reviews sent in, we select for special 
commendation those submitted by the Rev. G. M. Y. 
Hickey (Cheshire), Mrs. Sybilla Stirling (Glenfarg), 
Gertrude Leslie (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Helen Smythe 
(Notting Hill, W.), M. C. Jobson (Harrogate), Miss F. S. 
Alexander (Highbury, N.), C. L. Arden (Yoxall), A. R. 
Williams (Denbigh), Mrs. Bramwell (Cheltenham), 
Gertrude Pitt (Gloucester Gate, N.W.), M. R. Ridley 
(Clifton), and Miss Godley (Dublin). 


1V.—The PrizE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘“‘ THE 
BookMAN”’ is awarded to Miss GERTRUDE 


Pitt, 15, Regent’s Park Terrace, Gloucester 
Gate, N.W. 


THE YOUNG AUTHORS’ PAGE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR THE YOUNG 
AUTHORS’ PAGE. 


In future all criticisms of MSS. will be posted direct to the authors 
as soon as possible after receipt. Two coupons cut from two numbers 
of “The Bookman” for the current month (see below), together with a 
stamped addressed envelope, must be enclosed with each MS. 


All communications must be addressed to the 
Editor of the Young Authors’ Page, 
** Bookman ”’ Office, 
St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 


Terms for fuller opinions on MSS. may be had on application. 
Every endeavour will be made to return MSS., but should writers desire 
their MSS. returned, they must send stamped addressed envelopes or 
wrappers. When this rule is complied with we shall make every 
endeayour to return the MSS. But we undertake no responsibility 
whatever for their custody or safe return, and writers are earnestly 
requested to keep copies. 


COUPON. 


YOUNG AUTHORS’ 
OCTOBER, 1908. 


PAGE 


“THE BOOKMAN” GALLERY. 


MR. HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


OST of us have met the man who has roamed 
M over the world with his eyes open, and found 
himself at grips, here and there, with the big, elemental] 
things. Sometimes he will talk, sometimes not. On 
the rare occasions when he is moved to write about his 
experiences he usually becomes interesting. Mr. Harold 
Bindloss is a case in point. In early manhood the 
wander-thirst drew him to the New World, to Canada 
first, ranching, prospecting, wood-cutting, losing him- 
self in the bush on the Pacific Slope, then to sea in crazy 
cattle-boats, in merchant- 
ships to Africa, up into 
the mysterious mangrove 
swamps of the Congo. A 
time of service on Spanish 
boats, a long period spent 
in and about the Canaries, 
and more seafaring in 
various capacities, hardly 
served to satisfy his vag- 
rant instinct. Twelve 
years ago Mr. Bindloss 
came back to England and 
sat down, as it were, to 
describe everything that 
he had seen. It was 
almost by chance that he 
discovered his own abili- 
ties in this direction. “I 
took to literature,”’ he told 
me, “‘ by accident, and at 
a time when I was broken 
up by malaria and couldn’t 
find anything else to do.” 
He was born, nearly 
forty-two years ago, in 
Liverpool, and received 
the ordinary middle-class phot by B. Scott & Som, Carlisle. 
private school education. 
This training was, he thinks, in his case rather worse 
than usual. There were but two periods in those early 
years in which he remembers being taught anything 
worth knowing. He read for a year with a clergyman 
of the Church of England, an old man deeply imbued 
with the philosophy of Carlyle, whose teaching left a 
lasting impression on the growing character of his 
charge. The only other time during the school period 
in which he learnt anything of value was, he declares, 
an interim of six weeks spent in a Liverpool Board 
School. At sixteen he started in life, and was not a 
little astonished to find that he knew virtually nothing. 
To make up for lost opportunities he began to attend 
night classes of all kinds. He thus acquired a smattering 
of several languages, some knowledge of mechanics and 
chemistry, and a nodding acquaintance with all the 
other subjects that such institutions profess to afford 


instruction in at moderate fees. It was a fortunate 
inclination that led Mr. Bind!oss to acquire proficiency 
in the arts of carpentry and boat-building. On many 
a night in winter he would forfeit hours of sleep to 
patch up an old boat by the light of a bicycle lamp 
beneath a tarpaulin. 

His first experience of a man’s work was in the steel 
export trade, and it became part of his duty to go 
round the big steel mills, testing and inspecting. This 
work went on till, as he says, ‘‘ McKinley’s American 
Tariff came and knocked 
the bottom out of that 
trade.’’ He lost his job, as 
a wise Providence meant 
that he should, and went 
to Canada. He joined 
two partners on a ranch, 
but their first season’s 
yield was a bad one, and 
an involuntary dissolution 
of partnership was the 
result. There is a good 
picture of these years in 
a little book of his, “A 
Wide Dominion,” pub- 
lished by Unwin as one of 
the “‘ Overseas Series’”’ in 
1899. Than this little 
volume, nothing written 
by its author pleases me 
better. It shows none of 
the characteristics of fine 
writing, saving only sim- 
plicity and vividness. Mr. 
Bindloss has put before 
himself as his chief object 
the portrayal of the 
rougher side of active 
open-air life as it really 
is, a simple task perhaps, but one well worth the 
doing. ‘‘A Wide Dominion ”’ relates the experiences 
of a young colonial, a green hand, a new chum, a 
raw Britisher, but as such it is alive, refreshing, 
convincing. When the ranch failed, Mr. Bindloss 
wandered about Western Canada, doing odd jobs at 
boat-mending, harvesting, and wood-cutting. He came 
back to England in a leaky cattle-boat, rushing for 
twelve days before a north-east gale that washed away 
the Liverpool doctor. That brief voyage was an educa- 
tion in itself, but not one to i.duce Mr. Bindloss to 
forsake a sailor’s life. Almost as soon as he reached 
Liverpool he shipped aboard a Spanish steamer as 
purser. It was after this that he visited the Canaries, 
subsequently working on an African line of steamships, 
and spending some years as secretary of a Royal Yacht 
Club. 


Mr. Harold Bindloss. 
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Much of his life has passed, as he puts it, “ in getting 

more or less knocked about the world,’”’ in some doubt 
as to the possible existence of a next meal. The man 
who wanders the world over, seeing and doing things, 
gets quite a lot out of life, everything in fact but money, 
and of this it would seem that he generally gathers 
very little indeed. Mr. Bindloss was no exception. 
He was always wondering, he says, where the next 
few shillings were coming from. From somewhere, 
and somehow, they generally did come. ‘I always 
just managed to earn them,” he says, ‘‘ by some kind 
of very hard work.” 

In a life full of incident and change he has had but 
few adventures, in the popular sense of that term. He 
has indeed been several times upset out of boats, and 
even shot at. Only once did a more serious thing 
happen, at least it seemed far more serious to him at 
the time. It fell to his lot to have to follow a trail 
through the bush in Western Canada for three days. 
During the whole time he never tasted food. Also. it 
rained continuously. Such tales bring the rougher 
side of the pioneer’s life home to one with a vengeance. 
Looking back on those years, Mr. Bindloss has a pleasant 
remembrance of the many kindnesses he received on 
his journeyings up and down the world. Mostly, he 
says, they were from colonial wood-cutters and road- 
makers, from sailsmen, and Bohemians a little outside 
the pale of civilisation. It somehow happened that 
he failed very often to get on well with prosperous and 
conventional folk. Generally, he says, he was too hard 
up to see much of such people. I think he lost but 
little. Sleekness, smugness, and conventionality gener- 
ally have but little in common with the pioneering 
spirit. It is from contact with the men who make 
roads and till the ground that one benefits. The villains 
of Mr. Bindloss’s stories sit in their city offices and 
scheme to snatch the profits of those who have laboured 
with their hands to open up new countries, to drive 
highways through the primeval forest, to locate the 
mineral riches that Nature has hidden for centuries in 
her mountains and rocks. This, I think, is typical of 
Mr. Bindloss and his attitude. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark of Mr. Bindloss 
that he never had an office and never floated a com- 
pany. Of his first essays as a writer I have spoken 


already. He staked his last month’s supplies, he says, 
on a batch of short sea and colonial stories and sketches, 
and most of them he was fortunate enough to place 
immediately. From that time until he was well estab- 
lished, ‘‘ I went on living,” he told me, “in the very 
grimmest fashion, without a fire in winter and generally 
with about sixpence in hand.’’ By degrees he worked 
up a connection with various magazines and papers. 
By natural stages he proceeded to the writing of novels, 
work that has engrossed most of the twelve years he 
has spent in the country since his return to England. 
That he is still a believer in the doctrine of hard work 
is denoted by the lengthy list of works to his credit. 
“In the Niger Country,” a careful record of travel 
and observation published by Blackwood in 1898, was 
his first book. Then came ‘‘ A Wide Dominion,” 
and afterwards a string of novels: ‘ Ainslie’s Ju-ju,” 
published by Chatto in rgoo, and ‘‘ A Sower of Wheat ”’ 
from the same firm in the following year; ‘‘ Sunshine 
and Snow” with Partridge, and ‘‘ The Concession. 
Hunters ”’ with Chatto, in 1902; in 1903 “ His Master 
Purpose ”’ (Long) and ‘“‘ The Mistress of Bonaventure ” 
(Chatto); ‘‘Daventry’s Daughter’ (Chatto) and 
“The League of the Leopard”’ (Long), in 1904, with 
“True Grit,’’ a boys’ story, published by Partridge ; 
“Alton of Somasco”’ (Long), “In the Misty Seas,” a 
tale of Behring Strait (Partridge), and ‘‘ The Impostor ” 
(White), in 1905; ‘‘ Beneath Her Station” and “A 
Damaged Reputation’? (White), and “The Cattle 
Baron’s Daughter’”’ (Long), in 1906; ‘‘ His Lady’s 
Pleasure ” (White), ‘‘ Delilah of the Snows ” and “ The 
Dust of Conflict ’’ (Long), in 1907. This year we have 
had ‘‘ By Right of Purchase ’’ (Long) and “‘ The Libera- 
tionist ’’ (Ward, Lock), 

His one distraction from work has been the patching 
up of old boats, and the subsequent sailing of them. 
In his work he has sought to refrain from any discussion 
of matters about which he has little or no knowledge. 
Of his positive endeavour, the picturing of the active 
open-air life, I have already made mention. If one 
might express a wish as to his future performances, it 
would be that he should give fiction a rest for once, 
and produce another book like ‘‘ A Wide Dominion.” 
Perhaps he will, for he has not finished writing 
yet. 
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THE READER. 


RUSKIN—EIGHT YEARS AFTER. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION OF RUSKIN.* 


By W. RosBertTson NICOLL, LL.D. 


NLY two volumes remain to be published of the 
magnificent Library Edition of John Ruskin’s 
works. These will make up thirty-seven noble books. 
It is impossible for us to calculate the total extent of 
Ruskin’s work, as the volumes vary in size. But the 
conjecture may be hazarded that measured by quantity, 
Ruskin is ahead of any other among English classics. It 
may also be said that the volumes are unsurpassed in the 
care and scholarship with which they have been edited. 
Even Dr. Birkbeck Hill must yield the palm to Mr. 
E. T.Cook. In some respects Mr. Cook’s work has been 
even more laborious than that of Dr. Hill, though his 
path has been smoothed for him by the labours of 
others, and notably by those of Mr. Wise. He has had 
much to do in searching periodicals and fugitive writings 
of all sorts. The work has been done so well that at 
present we are not able to indicate a single error or a 
single omission. As yet we have not received the two 
volumes of letters. In these we hope Mr. Cook will 
not repeat the error of “ Igdrasil ’’ in leaving out im- 
portant passages. We refer especially to the references 
made by Ruskin to his wife 
in the letters to Miss Mitford. 
All these are erased in 
“Tgdrasil,” but ought to find 
a place in the permanent 
edition. For 
Ruskin 
Friday, 1853, from Keswick : 


example, 
writes on Good 
“But my purpose was 
variously stayed, chiefly, as 
I remember, by the events 
on the Continent, fraught 
to me with very great dis- 
appointment, and casting 
me into a depression and 
fever of spirit, which, joined 
with some other circum- 
stances nearer home, have, 
until now that I am resting 
{with my kind wife] among 
these quiet hills, denied me 
the heart to write cheer- 
fully to those very dear 
friends to whom I would 
iain never write sadly.” 


*“ The Works of John 
Ruskin.” Edited by E. T. 
Cook and Alexander Wedder- 
burn. (Allen.) 


From the drawing by Ge >rge Richmond. 


Again: ‘“ But you are better and the spring is 
come [and I hope, for I am sure you will allow me, 
to bring my young wife to be rejoiced (under the shadow 
of her new and grievous lot) by your kind comforting. 
But pray keep her out of your garden, or she will cer- 
tainly lose her wits with pure delight, or perhaps insist 
on staying with you and letting me finding [sic] my way 
through the world by myself, a task which I should not 
now like to undertake.| I should be very, very happy 
just now but for these wild storm-clouds bursting on my 
dear Italy and my fair France, my occupation gone, and 
all my earthly treasures (except [the one I have just 
acquired and] the everlasting Alps) periled amidst ‘ the 
tumult of the people,’ the ‘ imagining of vain things.’” 
Again: [*‘‘ My wife begs me to return her sincere thanks 
for your kind message, and to express to you the delight 
with which she looks forward to being presented to you, 
remembering what I told her among some of my first 
pleadings with her that, whatever faults she might 
discover in her husband, he could at least promise her 
friends, whom she would have every cause to love and 
She needs them, 
but I think also deserves 
them.”| Once more: [‘‘I 
ought to tell you that we 
have sent cards to no one, 
or most certainly this form- 
ality would not have been 
omitted with Miss Mitford.”’] 

I can supplement slightly 
Mr. Cook’s 
scraps. Ruskin was asked 
by the British Weekly in 
1887 to write on a postcard 
the names of a few books 
which had chiefly influenced 
him. Mr. Gladstone had 
previously written a_post- 
card which was enclosed 
with the request and a 
cheque was sent for three 
guineas. Mr. Ruskin wrote : 

“ May 14, 1887. 
“ Tam always ready to do 


to honour. 


collection of 


a good three guineas’ worth 
of work—if anybody will be 
so good as to ask me for it— 
but I fear that I should 
have to charge you 
more for reading one of 


John Ruskin. 
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RuskKin’s Mother and Father. 
From the portraits by James Northcote, R.A. 


Mr. Gladstone’s letters. 
out of your note.” 


You have luckily left it 
Then follows the letter as printed. 
The conclusion was: “I think this is a fair two 
guineas’ worth of information. You shall have an 
explanatory third guineas’ worth if you tell me what 
you'd like explained.”’ 


The second letter is printed in full. I may also quote 
a letter in my possession to Mr. Jowett of Aylesbury, 
Ruskin’s printer. It is written from Brantwood, 
May 9, 1889, and is as follows : 


“ DEAR JOWETT, 

I am so very glad to have your note, and so very 
grateful to you for your expedition. Miss Alexander 
will be happy, too, and some other people will be in 
seeing this new number of Christ’s Folk. And I have 
good hope now of advance with Preterita also—but 
must be extremely cautious.—However, I’ve written this 
without spectacles and see colour as well as I used to 
do—so that I’m not going to give myself up for a piece 
of Preterita altogether. 


Ever affectionately yours.” 


The publishers have done their part with conscientious 
thoroughness, lavish liberality, and excellent taste. 
One cannot be sufficiently grateful to them for the 
noble array of illustrations, for the clearness of the 
type, and for the general soundness which marks all 
their work. 

Dipping into these great treasure-houses here and 
there it is impossible not to feel that the strength 
and the weakness of Ruskin are to be found in his 
enthusiasm. This enthusiasm often passes into fever, 
and at times into raging fever. 
has very justly 


A recent critic 
remarked that we disagree with 
Ruskin as we disagree with a friend gone wrong, a 
friend who has suggested more than he has fulfilled. 
But Ruskin has gained great victories, and in im- 
portant matters the flowing tide is with him. It is 
probable that he will be appreciated by the coming 
generations even more than he has been valued by 
the present. In any case his position is with the 
supreme masters of English prose, and he will never 
be read to more advantage than in this splendid and 
magnificent edition. 
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RUSKIN’S POSITION IN THE WORLD OF ART. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


7 HAT, I am asked, is the position of Ruskin 
W to-day 2? Has his influence in the world of 
art increased or diminished during the eight years that 
Well, but—his influence, 
For Ruskin appealed to two publics, two 


have elapsed since his death ? 
with whom ? 
great incompatible constituencies : the artists—students, 
painters, sculptors, and architects; and the general 
cultivated or cultivable public. It was his triumph for 
a long series of years that he held them both; that he 
swayed architects towards Gothic against their natural 
bent, and painters towards Pre-Raphaelitism and 
naturalism against their habits and practice ; while he 
turned the public attention to art, partly by the essential 
truths he told of it, partly by dwelling on the emotional, 
‘spiritual, religious, and scientific sides of it, thus interest- 
ing a vast crowd who would not have been attracted and 
gripped, as they were, by any synthetic disquisition on 
esthetics or theory of art. 

It may be assumed, without discussion, that Ruskin’s 
reputation as a man of letters remains where it was— 
and where it will continue to remain. 
I think, is not contested. 


That proposition, 
The vast sale of copyright, 
non-copyright, and pirated editions settles the point of 
popularity pretty conclusively, and if a seal needs be set 
on it, we may point to the superb Library Edition— 


«Photo by Elliott & Fry. John Ruskin, 1876. 


a noble monument not only to Ruskin’s § genius, 
but to Mr. E. T. Cook’s amazing editorial capacity 
—which is a noteworthy commercial success. That 
circumstance is remarkable enough in itself. It is 
to be expected that as long as we retain the love of 
literature and as long as we appreciate a pure and noble 
style, so long will Ruskin maintain his position as a 
literary artist. Whether we prefer the torrential and 
burning eloquence of his younger days, glowing with 
colour, studded with gems of diction, convincing through 
passionate pleading or sweet persuasiveness ; or whether 
we esteem him for his later style, when, shocked and 
humiliated to find that people read and applauded 
him not for what he said but how he said it, and 
that they were carried away not by his statements 
and his reasoning, but by his raptures, he closed down 
his jewel-mine of words and phrases, and gave himself 
over to the utmost simplicity of word and expression 
—{he told me that he was once surprised and grati- 
fied to find that he had written a page and a half in 
words of one syllable, I think in “ Our Fathers have 
Told Us ’’}|—we still feel that he is one of our truest 
makers of literature, even when he is colloquial in 
manner, and we do not quarrel with the critic who 
declared that his place as a writer of English is beside 
Jeremy Taylor. As a writer, Ruskin will never grow 
out of date. 

As regards his art criticism, broadly speaking, Ruskin’s 
position has changed—or, rather, his name has been 
somewhat tarnished, if only for a time. For it is greatly 
a question of his name, not of his work. As I shall 
presently show, certain of his chief art theories are pre- 
cisely those which animate the ‘‘ modern” artist, who, as 
a rule, is sublimely unconscious that in his modernism he 
is blindly acting on the teaching of the repudiated sage 
of Coniston. Ruskin has been written down, among a 
coterie, rather than thought or argued down, and certain 
unfortunate phrases, self-contradictions, and limitations 
of personal taste have been used against him as a batter- 
ing-ram, and he has been denounced as old-fashioned— 
that most damaging and injurious of all charges. His 
dislike of the uninspired and often debased and degraded 
subjects of the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
school of Holland (like Michael Angelo’s dislike of the 
Flemish), and his indifference to the genius and methods 
of Rembrandt, Rubens, and Constable, not for them- 
selves, but by reason of their neglect of certain principles 
he held to be essential—these are among the offences 
which provide one of the levers with which it has been 
sought to overturn him from his pedestal. 


believe, the fact that if Whistler had not sent to the 
Grosvenor Gallery certain pictures lacking certain quali- 
ties, and had they not been attacked by Ruskin, with the 
result that Whistler versus Ruskin awoke the artist 
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From an oil-painting by 
James Northcote, R.A. 


to action and brought to his camp certain 
young men to whom he talked and then 
spurred to ‘‘ get on” to certain papers as 
art critics—or sought to secure the support 
of others already at their posts—we should 
have heard vastly less of the falsity of 
Ruskin’s outlook and of the out-of-dateness 
of his art criticism. 

By the general public the function of art 
criticism is curiously misunderstood and its 
scope is greatly under-estimated. It is 
commonly supposed to mean the writing of 
newspaper articles dealing with the works 
in the picture exhibitions, and the expression 
of an opinion as to the excellence or other- 
wise of the more noteworthy canvases. To 
the philosophy as well as the science of 
technique, little heed is given ; of the relation 
of art to life and its attendant problems, 
together with all the considerations which 
have called into being the “ Arts and 
Crafts ’’—of the sociological value of art 
and its relation to morality and spirituality, 
that is to say, the social function of art— 
little is considered ; these points, from the 
artistic morality of the painter, sculptor, and 
architect down to the everyday politics of 
the world of art, all come within the purview 
of the art critic, whose attitude towards 
them must be governed by well-defined 


Portrait of Ruskin at the age of 3} years. 


From an oil-painting by 
James. Northcote, R.A. 


principles based upon wide knowledge, 
sympathy, and philosophical understanding. 
Basing himself upon the theories that were 
the outcome of his reasoning, Ruskin perforce 
attacked the work of whole bodies of artists, 
living and dead. The dead might be cham- 
pioned by whosoever pleased to enter the 
lists ; the living artists criticised, unconvinc- 
ingly but effectively retorted that “ Ruskin 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about,”’ and, 
repeating the dictum in the schools, brought 
up generations of students in the same belief. 
These students, and the readers of the news- 
papers referred to, knew little of the processes 
of Ruskin’s reasoning—they knew less that 
his teaching contained the very rock-basis 
of some of the leading art-movements of the 
present day which they fondly imagine are 
“new ’’—while Ruskin is ‘“ old-fashioned.”’ 
That is why I said that his name is tarnished 
‘for atime.’ For when the strife in respect 
to the minor matter of Whistler and his 
manceuvres is forgotten (I am here expressing 
no opinion against his art) it will be recognised 
that Ruskin busied himself with the eternal 
truths of art and life, and it will be seen that 
he dealt with questions that animate the later 
schools and taught the very principles that 
those who have been misled into the bitterest 


Ruskin, 1824. 


Study for a classical subject, ‘Thorn in the Foot.” 
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RusKin’s House at Herne Bill 
Where witb his father and mother he went to live in 1823. 


denunciation of him are successfully practising, as they 
think, in opposition to what he preached. 
explain. 


Let me 
It was Ruskin who first outlined the subdivision 
of colours—one of the leading sectional teachings of 
Impressionism—that is to say, the most recent innova- 
tions in the technique of painting—who insisted on the 
collaboration or identity of the artist and the craftsman, 
and on the social function of art ; the latest movement 
in decorative art; and the aim of contemporary (non- 
professional) criticism to delimit the inter-relation of art 
and life. Of course, there is little in the last-named 
section to interest the “artist ’’ who paints only to sell ; 
but the first two lie at the very heart of artistic 
endeavour. All this was very clearly set forth by M. 
Robert de la Sizeranne on the morrow 
death 

It will therefore be news to many of the students of 
to-day, and perhaps, too, to not a few of those able writers 
who have been seeking to undermine Ruskin’s influence, 
that ‘‘ the Master,” as his adherents loved to call him, 
not only understood clearly, but set forth with all the 
eloquent persuasiveness possible to him, those tendencies 
in the art of to-day which we recognise as among the 
newest. It was in 1856 that Ruskin wrote the words 
which later on were adopted and proclaimed by Manet, 


of Ruskin’s 


Monet, and the later /uministes 
and pointillistes, who none of them 
suspected that it was old- 
fashioned Ruskin who first preached 
them. In his “Elements of 
Drawing” you will find, he says, 
that it is better to consider all 
Nature as a mosaic of different 
colours, and gives detailed instruc- 
tions how to proceed, urging the 
painter to practise the production 
of mixed tints by interlaced touches 
of the pure colours out of which 
they are formed; and it was he 
who first pointed out that in certain 
conditions shadows in intense sun- 
light are purple. ‘‘ Go to Nature, 
go to Nature,” he preached while 
studio conventions were still the 
rule, and he taught that men should 
paint “‘ to the very last touch” in 
the open air (since called fplein- 
airisme by his scornful critics) as 
the only hope of the landscape- 
painter and the painter of open-air 
scenes. And many years before, as 
long ago as 1846, he explained that 
extreme tints and pure 
should only exist on points. 


colour 
Thus, 
in details of technique, afterwards 
adopted by the greatest of the 
Ruskin the 
pioneer, and his teaching triumphs 
while _ his indubit- 
ably considered to have waned, 
and he is the despised of certain men who in- 
directly have benefited most from his writings and 
his theories. 

Similarly, it was John Ruskin who declared that no 
man could be an artist-artificer who was not also an 
artisan—a workman. 


reformers,”’ 


influence is 


To the misfortune, induced by 
the trade unions, that the designer was no longer the 
maker Ruskin first called attention, and laid it down that 
no work can contain the breath of life, such as we marvel 
at and applaud in even the most archaic productions 
of medieval times, unless designer and maker are one. 
Then arose William Morris and his friend Walter Crane, 
and the ‘ Arts and Crafts”” movement was the direct 
result—a movement that has spread over the civilised 
world, and in spite of many exaggerations and extremes 
and absurdities born of the new enthusiasm, has re- 
juvenated the art-craftsmanship of to-day. I remember 
that during the Liverpool Art Congress of 1888 a speaker 
denounced Ruskin for having by his teaching kept art 
back in this country; whereupon William Morris 
sprang to his feet, and with indignation qualified by 
contempt exclaimed: ‘‘ Ruskin kept art back? I say 
that Ruskin is the one man who has made art possible 
in England!” The point need not be laboured. But 
read ‘‘ The Elements of Drawing,” ‘‘ Aratra Pentelici,’’ 
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RusKin’s House at Denmark Hill. 
To which the Ruskin family moved in 1843. 


the “ Lectures on Art,’ and ‘ Ariadne Florentina,”’ 
and then say if you think Ruskin is out of date. You 
will find them a strange antidote to ‘‘ Modern Painters ” 
and ‘‘ The Stones of Venice,”’ to which students usually 
confine their reading. As M. de la Sizeranne neatly 
put it : “ If we wished to write a summary of the newest 
and boldest theories of our rising artists, we need only 
copy certain pages written by the hand now cold.” 
One of the main reasons for the turning from Ruskin 
of the artist-student (apart from the great writer’s un- 
forgivable popularity) is the teaching he opposed to the 
cry of ‘‘ Art for Art’s Sake,” substituting for it “‘ Art for 
Man’s Sake.” 


identify himself with his material and work in it ; as he 


As he had insisted that the artist should 


had declared that an artist should be painter, architect, 
and sculptor, too, like the great fourteenth-century 
group of Italian masters [‘‘ I know only one art,” said 
Alfred Stevens, who himself practised all] ; so he insisted 
that the artist had responsibilities towards life and his 
fellow-men, through his art, without which he was only 
a craftsman and not an artist. He did not ask that 
art must go to the extreme of being didactic ; but he 


” 


did applaud a picture “ with a purpose,” so long as it 
was a pictural purpose—a definition as to which, no 
doubt, opinions may greatly differ. No wonder that 
Whistler, whose views were diametrically opposed and 
whose capacities of intellect were strictly limited, kicked 
at the theory and was followed by his disciples who 
probably had never read a line of Ruskin, except the 
libel. Ruskin demanded that the artist should not only 
think artistically, but think “ rightly,” and that, just as 
the poet must not be content with only pleasing measure 
and ear-caressing rhyme, but give us thoughts and 
fancies too, so the artist must justify his place in the 
scheme of life, and satisfy all the spectator’s desires 
and all the capabilities of art itself rather than leave the 


better part of them unemployed. Otherwise the result 


Photo by Abraham, Keswick. 


would be but Dead Sea fruit. 
It was not “ morality ” he 
asked for, but intellectuality, 
intelligence as well as_tech- 
nique, poetry of thought as 
wel] as of presentation, so 
that the result might be a 
work of art—the production 
of heart and brain—as well 
as a mere bihelot. In short, 
that painting does not begin 
and end with the painter’s 
brushes and palette. 

Art criticism of to-day 
differs strangely from what 
it was only a quarter of a 
At that time it 
was addressed to the public ; 


century ago. 


oe “iy eye on the painter, and tech- 
nique is looked 


than the picture as a whole. 


That, at least, is the im- 


pression that is derived from some of the ablest com- 


mentary that is published. ‘‘ The paint’s the thing ’’ is 


the modern method. ‘ The art and thought’s the thing ’” 


was the principle on which Ruskin went. Ruskin, who 
had more of the scientist in him than any critic of to-day, 
is now voted too unscientific for consideration, or at 
any rate for sympathy. Materialism has invaded the 


House at Coniston. 


to-day it is written with one: 
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critical world as every other, and “ Ruskin is old- 
fashioned.” That is to say, his name has lost its in- 
fluence, while his theories have become more and more 
firmly established and more and more emphatically the 
basis of the art of to-day. 

Such is the situation in art circles. Beyond them, 
the case is different, although no doubt the open sniffing 
at Kuskin’s name within the said circles has attracted 
some attention outside But the intellectual world 
generally is still deeply interested in his personality, his 
teaching, his writing, and his art. As a public lecturer 
on Ruskin, his achievement and his limitations, I have 
had abundant opportunity for observing the powerful 
attraction of his name, the profound interest in his work, 
and the admiration for his teaching and the reverence 
for his pre-eminence. From that point of view his 
influence has not diminished, for, like Dickens, he 
touched the heart of his hearers, and so like Dickens 
he will survive in the esteem and affection of that 
larger public, that larger audience, to whom he mainly 
addressed himself and for whose advantage he laboured 
during a fruitful half-century of art teaching, and art 
practice too. 


John Ruskin. 


JOHN RUSKIN AS SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By J. A. Hosson. 


fren for about forty years Ruskin set himself 

in all his utterances with a persistent passion of 
endeavour to impose revolutionary doctrines of social 
progress upon the mind of a great reading public avid 
for his books, it cannot be said that during his lifetime 
this teaching produced any definite effect upon national 
thought, feeling, and conduct commensurate with its 
truth. This was due partly to the disturbing nature of 
his doctrines, partly to the characteristic attitude of 
the educated classes in this country towards literature, 
art, and the whole of what is called “culture.” This 
attitude involves an abrupt severance between the “ prac- 
tical’’ affairs of life, things that really matter, such as 
business, sport, and in a lower degree politics, and the 
ornamental activities, which include the fine arts, 
literature, and all forms of disinterested science. This 
makes it of necessity very difficult for a man who has 
taken sides with culture, and has become an authority 
and a distinguished figure in art and literature, to get a 
hearing when he claims to ‘interfere’ in practical 
affairs, tendering advice in the management of private or 
public business. 

When the chapters of “ Unto this Last’ were first 
published in the Cornhill Magazine, Ruskin complained 
that they “ were reprobated in a violent manner, as 
far as I could hear, by most of the readers they met 
with.” But in truth it was not so much reprobation 
that greeted his attempt to teach political economy, but 


a feeling among his readers that an art critic, a beautiful 
word-painter, a sentimental moralist, ought not to 
trespass in a world which did not belong to him. If, 
however, a literary man insisted on thus trespassing, 
he ought at any rate to throw off his art-robe and grub 
away at fact and theory with other hard-headed practical 
men, and not to insist on mixing literature and morals 
with his social politics. To use his flow of passionate 
eloquence in driving home some doctrine of wages, 
some revolutionary definition of value, they felt was not 
This is still the view taken in 
academic and other intellectual circles of his contribu- 


playing the game.” 


tions to social reform, and in particular to industrial 
changes. Readers of his argumentative analysis of the 
current doctrines of wealth, capital, and cost of produc- 
tion, especially in the closely reasoned passages of 
Pulveris and “ Fors,” will probably agree that 
these doctrines, extricated from their literary setting 
and formulated more fully in a dull unemotional treatise 
would have vastly improved his influence as social re- 
former in his day. Those who believe that progress is 
mainly achieved by an appeal to reason may be disposed 
to regret that Ruskin did not use his analytic and 
constructive genius in this way. 
be foolish. Ruskin well knew that what was wanted 


But their regret would 


was a change of heart as well as a change of head, and 
that no amount of acute ratiocination would secure the 
substitution of a better for a worse national economy. 
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He therefore marshalled for his work of reform all the 
various powers of his rich flowing personality, working 
with voice and pen and brush, and even incidentally 
with axe and shovel. It is worth remembering that he 
set out upon this mission not as an enthusiastic young 
prophet of social justice, nor as a constructive theorist, 
but as a practical student of work in various sorts of arts 
and industries. To the academic teachers, the bankers 
and the cotton manufacturers, who intellectually 
financed the orthodox theory and art of the current 
political economy, Ruskin appeared as an inexperienced 
litterateur. In point of fact his close years of practical 
study in many sorts of good productive labour gave him 
a far better claim than any of them to pose as an 
authority upon practical questions of production and 
consumption of wealth. His central indictment 
directed against their conception of wealth was valid 
not only sentimentally, but scientifically, and the works 
in which he resolved “ value” from terms of money 
into terms of human life will assuredly rank as im- 
portant contributions towards a sound art of social 
economics. 

His insistence that, in order to know the “ value ” 
of a thousand pounds’ ‘“‘ worth” of any sort of goods 


From the drawing by Ruskin in the 
possession of John Brown, Esq. 


Calais: Lighthouse and 
Belfry, 1842. 


it is essential to} discover what the real “cost” of 
production in human painful effort is, upon the one 
hand, what the real utility of consumption in human 
enjoyment is, upon the other, is a principle of the first 
importance in the social interpretation of industry. For 
since it is admitted that industry exists for the welfare 
of man, the worth of any act of industry must be measured 
in terms of human benefit. Degrading and painful work, 
employed to make ugly or injurious products, implies 
so much wanton waste of life, in producing not wealth 
but ‘“‘illth’”’; and even articles good and serviceable in 
their proper uses become “‘illth” if they pass into the 
possession of those who are incapable of using them, 
either because they have no “ taste ’’ for them or because 
they are already in possession of as much as they can 
use. 

Born at a time when the “ condition of England ’’ had 
sunk to an unprecedented state of degradation, when 
the factory system and the dominion of machinery were 
mere instruments of unbridled greed, and when the 
masses of the workers in country and in town were living 
in degrading toil on the verge of starvation, his sensitive 
nature was driven to revolt against the whole conception 
of ‘‘ progress”’ which was linked with such degradation. 
Though his youth and early manhood were mostly 
absorbed in studies of art and nature, the human note 
was always dominant. ‘In these books of mine their 
distinctive character as essays on Art is their bringing 
everything to a root in human passion or human hope.” 
From the study of art he passed to art origins, to the 
understanding of the history of the conditions of national 
life which produced great periods of flowering and decay 
of art. Then, turning his critical mind upon the life he 
saw around him in his own country, he was driven well- 
nigh to despair. 

How were sound work and a happy life possible in 
such a material and moral atmosphere as he encountered 
there? “For my own part,” he wrote in the early 
sixties, “‘I feel the force of mechanism and the fury of 
avaricious commerce to be at present so irresistible, 
that I have seceded from the study not only of architec- 
ture, but nearly of all art; and have given myself, as 
I would in a besieged city, to seek the best modes of 
getting bread and butter for its multitudes.” 

Where avarice was the ruling motive and mechanism 
the prevailing method, there could be no true national 
prosperity, not even security of bread and butter for the 
multitude. 

Ruskin’s indictment of the competitive system of 
commerce, and his firm conviction that the monster 
machine fouling the air of heaven with its breath 
was destined to destroy all opportunity of interesting 
and really skilful work, appear to most of us to-day 
fraught with extravagance. Though competition still 
lords it over great provinces of trade and industry, its 
power is limited, sometimes by combination, sometimes 
by co-operation, sometimes by legal restraints: large 
fields of employment in most civilised countries are 
passing from private into public enterprise. Though the 
sub-division of factory labour still proceeds apace, in this 
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country, at any rate, the mechanical life of mere routine 
does not prevail over an increasing area of employ- 
ment; the machine is becoming less the master and 
more the servant of man; and even the sub-divided 
labour of the machine-feeder is partly compensated by 
increased leisure from a shorter working day. Many 
of the industrial disorders which Ruskin diagnosed still 
remain unremedied, notably that waste of work and life 
through unemployment, the worst symptom of economic 
anarchy ; poverty is still rife in all the lower grades of 
labour, and the sweating system, which Ruskin and the 
Christian Socialists of the mid-Victorian era exposed, 
still festers in the body politic. 

But upon the whole the progress has been so consider- 
able that it is difficult for modern readers adequately 
to realise the true enormity of the outward and inward 
evils which Ruskin assailed, or to recognise the amount 
of influence which he exerted in combating them. 
Though the agricultural and industrial experiments in 
co-operation connected with the Guild of St. George 
were inconsiderable and short-lived, Ruskin lives as a 
personal force, only second to Owen, in the great co- 
operative movement which is doing so much to improve 
the moral and economic condition of great masses of 


From the painting by Sir John Millais in the possession 
of Rear-Admiral Sir William A. Dyke Acland, Bart. 


workers in our northern and midland towns. His 
saying that ‘“‘ Government and co-operation are the laws 
of life: anarchy and competition the laws of death”’ 
breathes the very spirit of the era of social reconstruction 
which we are entering. 

The necessity of interpreting industry in terms of 
human life is leading every civilised people to-day to 
place restrictions upon private enterprise in the interests, 
sometimes of the workers employed therein, sometimes 
of the consumers of the product, sometimes of the public 
order. The old anarchic notion, that a business simply 
“belonged” to the employer, who was to have the 
untrammelled right to make what bargains he chose 
with his individual employees, to conduct his business 
as he chose, and to sell whatever he chose, anywhere, 
at any price, to any buyers, is being undermined in 
a dozen different ways; partly by combinations and 
agreements among employers themselves; partly by 
collective bargaining with workers ; partly by the growth 
of co-operation and profit-sharing businesses ; partly by 
municipal and state control; and partly by the dis- 
placement of private by public enterprise. All these are 
different substitutions of the principle of order and 
co-operation for the older anarchic competition. Though 


John Ruskin, 1853. 
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in some instances the movement is motived by a wider 
anda more enlightened selfishness rather than bya truly 
social spirit, it will be remembered that Ruskin himself 
appeals to the intelligent self-interest of employers, as 
well as to their humanity, when he invites them to 
utilise the ‘“ good-will” of their employees. Though 
Ruskin’s ideal of an industrial society was that of a 
benevolent aristocracy, in which landowners and em- 
ployers assumed authority and exacted obedience, 
rather than that of an industrial democracy, the difference 
is not so great as at first appears. Any reasonable 
democracy repudiates equally with Ruskin the conception 
of a workshop, a mine, or a factory in which the will or 
votes of the particular persons employed determines 
the conditions of employment, the methods of work, 
or the distribution of the product. Authority and 
discipline are essential, whether they are ultimately 
derived from the will of the people or, as Ruskin held, 
from the conscious superiority of the “ best’? men. 
So it has come to pass that those who repudiate as 
fantastic and utterly impracticable the revived ieudalism 
which Ruskin held out as his political ideal, have 
nevertheless absorbed the social spirit which animates 
his policy of reconstruction, and have often poured it 
into the same moulds which he provided. 

This is particularly true of the changed attitude 
towards wages and the employment of labour, discernible 
both in public and in private businesses. The mixed 
folly and cruelty of making workers in want of a job 


compete with one another until a wage was reached 
which was the lowest for which any of them would 
consent to work, was exposed more forcibly by Ruskin 
in “‘ Unto this Last’’ than ever before; and his net 
influence in modifying the old conception of labour as 
a commodity to be bought in the cheapest market has 
been very great. But even shrewd business men of his 
day were coming to recognise ‘‘ the economy of high 
wages ” for some sorts of work. What Ruskin did was 
to impose a general principle, towards the adoption of 
which we are now slowly but surely moving, viz. the 
substitution of a fixed sufficient salary with security of 
employment for the competitive wage and right of 
unconditional dismissal. 

The new notion that a worker who puts his best 
labour-power into a business has a first equitable claim 
to be supported in decent comfort out of that business, 
and to be retained in regular employment so long as the 
state of business permits, is rapidly gaining ground as 
a principle of social policy, and not only trades unions 
but Governments are lending their support to the estab- 
lishment and enforcement of this new conception of the 
“rights of labour. 

In other words, the policy which all public bodies 
and many private businesses have long applied in the 
case of salaried officials and other skilled responsible 
employees, is beginning to be extended to all the lower 
grades of employees as the sound economic and social 
policy. Beating down the wage of workers by sheer 


The Field behind Ruskin’s House at Denmark Hill, 1860. 
By Ruskin. 
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force of bargaining-power and throwing them upon the 
labour market whenever trade is slack are recognised 
as anti-social methods of doing business, inconsistent 
with the maintenance of social order and not to be 
tolerated in a civilised state. All this Ruskin saw and 
said with incomparable courage and force, and our 
actual policy is moving towards the assimilation of these 
profoundly important truths. 

Hardly less significant has been the efficacy of the 
protest against the abuses of machinery which Ruskin 
voiced with so much vehemence. Here again his real 
influence is not to be measured by the size of the return 
to handicrafts and the scores of little experiments in 
skilled manual arts to which his teaching and example 
gave rise. Ruskin was evidently excessive both in his 
general denunciation of steam-driven machinery and in 
his desire for the revival of hand-labour, much of which 
indeed is open to worse abuses than the modern factory 
discloses. But his passionate exaggeration of the real 
injuries which the despotism of machinery inflict upon 
the producer and the consumer has greatly assisted 
to remedy these injuries. The reign of machinery is 
being limited in two ways. The shortening of the work- 
ing day is securing for the workers a growing share of the 
true economy of machine production, increasing the 
proportion of the time which they have at their own 
disposal as men and 
citizens, diminishing 
the proportion of 
their subjection to 
the machine. Not 
less important is the 
gradual education of 
the taste of larger 
bodies of consumers 
which leads them to 
demand goods con- 
taining some qualities 
of genuine art and 
human skill, instead 
of quantities of goods 
turned out wholesale 
by machinery. This 
does not chiefly mean 
an abandonment of 
machine - work _ for 
handwork, but in 
many instances a 
combination of the 
two which makes it 
necessary for  pro- 
ducers to employ 
considerable numbers 
both of designers and 
skilled executants, 
using the machines 
for the duller routine 
processes alone. This 
friendly union of the 


: From a photograph taken by Miss Acland 
artist and the me- 


at Brantwood, August 1, 1893. 


chanic is destined to go very far in the transformation 
of industry, and the spirit of artistic demand which 
it implies owes more of its inspiration to Ruskin 
than to any other man, unless perhaps to William 
Morris. 

But perhaps the strongest of all claims for Ruskin 
as social reformer is based upon his labours for the cause 
of humane education. For in an age when the art of 
education was little better than an empty phrase, and 
when the utility of popular education in the wide sense 
received the scantiest recognition even among educated 
men and women, Ruskin perceived and taught that 
social reform was impossible unless its foundations were 
laid in an organised attempt to discover, educate, and 
utilise all the varying faculties of children. But he saw 
much further than this. He realised the double nature 
of the danger to which educationalists in this and other 
countries are exposed from their exaggerated stress 
upon the cultivation of the merely intellectual faculties 
and the separation of theoretical and practical know- 
ledge. Education to him meant primarily the building 
of character, in which the cultivation of wholesome 
feelings was more important than the training of 
the intellect, and far more important than the acqui- 
sition of knowledge of facts. ‘ You do not educate 
a man by telling him what he knew not, but by 
making him what 
he was not,’’ is one 
of those common- 
places which need 
constant reiteration. 
But Ruskin’s pecu- 
liar contribution to- 
wards education was 
the insistence he laid 
upon{the appeal from 
books to nature. 
The beauty and the 
marvel of the pro- 
cesses of nature he 
held with Words- 
worth to be | the 
greatest of educators. 
But nature he would 
study not merely as 
spectator. Education 
requires a more in- 
timate association 
with nature, that of 
the artist co-operat- 
ing with some forms 
of natural material. 
He would therefore 
have every boy 
“learn to do some- 
thing well and ac- 
curately with his 


hands.’ In this and 


John Ruskin and 
Sir Henry Acland. 


this only shall we get 
that organic co-opera- 
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tion of brain and heart and hand required for 
the harmonious development of human _ powers. 
Rooted thus in nature and in manual work, and 
fed by a vital and intelligent teaching of history 
and of literature, children will grow into those “ habits 
of gentleness and justice”’ which are the supreme 
end of education. 

But while Ruskin’s contributions to these definite 
forms of industrial and educational reform were so 
considerable, his great influence lay in the power of his 
writings to impose new and nobler standards of life for 
the individual and the nation. The ennobling and 
persuasive eloquence of such books as ‘“‘ Sesame and 
Lilies,” ‘“‘ Unto this Last,’’ and ‘“‘ Time and Tide ”’ is 
now beginning to exert a wider force in national educa- 
tion than ever before. For the prices at which most of 
them were procurable until these last years confined 
their possession to the upper and what Ruskin called 


undistressed middle class.’ Now they are cir- 


culating in great numbers among the masses of a people, 


whose standard of intelligence and literary training is 
gradually rising to enable them to absorb the great 
thoughts and feelings they contain. The more culti- 
vated well-to-do persons who read his books during his 
lifetime mostly prized them for the literary qualities 
which their author valued least. It is likely that the 
simpler mind of the artisan, the clerk, the skilled 
mechanic, and the factory hand will get out of these 
books more of the revolutionary force which they contain. 
For the real trouble in which Ruskin found himself in- 
volved was the persistent retusal of his admiring readers 
to take his statements seriously. This was no doubt 


partly because the saturation of our more,‘ educated ” 
classes in print has produced a mind highly susceptible 
to passing intellectual and emotional impressions, but 
incapable of choosing and retaining any truly guiding 
thoughts for the practical conduct of life. In the midst 
of such a flood of print as that which nowadays pours 
over us, even great books may easily escape unnoticed 
or may win a merely transitory fame. But there is 
another reason why Ruskin’s weightiest words were 
taken lightly. If his really revolutionary utterances 
had been taken as he meant them to be, they would 
have incited their readers to changes of conduct 
involving great immediate trouble and self-sacrifice, a 
grave disturbance of existing social order. Now the 
whole of modern “ culture’ has been built up in such 
a way as to furnish an instructive rejection or warding 
off of ideas which carry such inconvenient implications. 
So it became possible for well-to-do ladies in reading 
circles to bubble over with platonic love for the beautiful 
sentiments in ‘‘ Unto this Last ’’ without entertaining 
the faintest intention of ‘‘ doing anything different ” 
in consequence of reading Ruskin. 

The less sophisticated mind of the working classes will 
be likely to take Ruskin more seriously, and though the 
aristocratic features in his concrete schemes of social 
reconstruction will not win wide acceptance,' his great 
underlying doctrine of wealth as “ the multiplication of 
human life at its highest standard ”’ and of the complete 
subordination of the demands of industry and politics 
to this great end will claim an ever-growing range of 
influence and an increasing intensity of power as the 
motive force in social reform. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RUSKIN. 


By Hatt Carmine, ARTHUR C. BENson, W. M. Rossetti, I. ZANGWILL, WALTER CRANE, Hon. JOHN COLLIER, 
FREDERIC SHIELDS, JAMES OrROcK, R.I., ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, LL.D., W. B. Boyp-CARPENTER, 
EDWARD CLopD, JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, JOHN CARTER, of Pusey House, Oxford ; 


and Dennis Hirp, M.A., Principal of Ruskin College. 


AS the influence of Ruskin, in art, literature, and 

social politics, increased or decreased during the 

eight years that have passed since his death ? This is 

the question that we put to the representative authors, 

artists, and social workers who have very kindly sent 
us the following expressions of opinion : 


I am sorry it is not possible for me to meet your kind 
request, being at the moment very deeply occupied with 
my work and not by any means in the best of health. 
Otherwise it would have been a great happiness to me 
to express my strong conviction that the ethical influence 
of Ruskin’s writings is greater now than it was at the 
time of his death, and immeasurably more powerful 
than during that feverish and tumultuous period in which 
his mind, and consequently his temper, seemed to be 
seriously overbalanced. 

I recall with a good deal of interest the fact that when, 


not long before his death, I spent a day or two with him 
at Coniston, he took great joy in my assurance that his 
economic writings (which, after all, contain the quint- 
essence of his ethical aims) had made enormous progress 
in public esteem since the years of my own early manhood. 
I may add that I look forward with high hopes to the 
revival of interest in Ruskin which Mr. E. T. Cook’s “‘ Life ”’ 
and his Edition of the Collected Works may be expected 
to produce. 
HALL CAINE. 


I believe that Ruskin’s art criticism is to a great 
extent discredited, as being obtrusively vehement and 
prejusliced ; while his theory of art is little more than an 
attempt to express personal preferences in a philosophical 
way. At the same time I imagine that his art criticism 
is still highly illuminating and stimulating incidentally, 
because it shows people how to observe and admire ; though 
it fails, in so far as it is an attempt to substitute one 
convention for another. 
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From the bust by Sir J. Edgar Boehm, R.A., now 
in the Ruskin School tn the University Galleries. John Ruskin, 1880. 


His social theories seem to me to be to a great extent 
sound and fruitful ; of course they are obscured by whim- 
sical and minute fancies; but his altruism, his views of 
work, of civic duty, of individual rights, to mention a 
few points, closely correspond to, if they are not responsible 
for, a good deal of modern so-called socialism, and are 
likely to have an even extended influence. 

As a writer I should not rate 
his philosophical style, or even 
his rhetorical style, very high. 
The most characteristic pass- 
ages, which are still quoted and 
admired, seem to me to con- 
tain an abundance of beautiful 
things, but to lack restraint 
and economy. But I think 
that when he is neither rhe- 
torical nor dogmatic, and 
mainly when he is_ personal, 
humorous, and satirical (as in 
Preterita,”” for instance, and 
many of the later writings) 
his style seems to me to be as 
near to a certain sort of per- 
fection as is perhaps possible ; 
it is absolutely lucid, propor- 
tioned, harmonious. It reveals 
with entire distinctness the 
sienderest nuances of thought ; 
and it has that indefinable 
charm of personality, so that 
one is brought into the frankest 
and most direct contact with 
a beautiful, ardent, gracious, 
and sorrowful spirit. 


~ 


A. C. BENSON. By Arthur Severn! RJ. 


I will take your several points in order. 

1. Art theories and criticisms.—Ruskin’s theories in 

art varied very considerably at different periods of 
his life: he has himself affirmed this, and has re- 
voked several of his earlier theories and criticisms. 

I think that he was always inspired by very high, 
noble, and impressive conceptions of art, and that 
thus his theories, however diverse or disputable they 
may be, constantly worked for good in one phase or 
another. As to his express criticisms, I think he often 
went astray, but also right very frequently. He did 

a great service in upholding Turner, and Tintoret 
likewise. It is a curious fact, of which evidence was 
produced a few years ago, that, long before Ruskin, 
the great Duke of Wellington was the Englishman who 
first pounced upon Tintoret as a supremely great 
figure in the art of Italy and of the world. Ruskin’s 
criticisms of art were often capricious, strained, and 
fanciful. On this, and on all subjects, his mind 
frequently went off at a tangent; and, before he 
had finished saying something sensible, he said some- 
thing the reverse of sensible. In fact (as we all know) 
his mental processes were not always under his own 
control. 
2. As a philosopher.—The question here relates (I 
suppose) chiefly to Ruskin’s writings on _ political 
economy and social regulation. I am not fully 
acquainted with these writings, and, even were I 
so, I should not perhaps be very well qualified to 
pronounce an opinion upon them. I understand that 
Ruskin’s views were substantially in the direction 
which we call socialistic: I am myself a _ quasi- 
socialist, and should therefore sympathise with 
Ruskin to a large extent. I strongly dissent, how- 
ever, from his thesis that liberty is a bad thing, and 
that, when the question lies between liberty and 
control, the latter is the only good thing. This, 
of course, does not invalidate the importance and value 
of self-control. 
3. As a man of letteys.—Ruskin was most pre-eminently 
gifted with eloquence, combined with refinement and 
delicdcy, and also with a great faculty of hard hitting. 
He had the defects of these qualities, in sentimentalism, 
finessing, and violence. He was likewise often unable to 
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fix himself down to his own main point, and he started 
off in a rambling manner, so that one hardly knew what 
he was ‘‘ up to,’’ or wanted primarily to enforce. Not- 
withstanding all this, he was a great writer, full of beauty 
and of cogency. 

4. The increase or decrease, since Ruskin’s death, of the 
influence of his ideals and teachings in art or ltterature. 
Ruskin’s ideals and teachings in art sank deep, from 
an early period of his life, into the popular conscience, 
overthrowing many notions, transforming others, and 
establishing some. This general influence remains, and 
will hardly disappear hereafter: but I think that people 
have, to a great extent, forgotten by now the details of 
Ruskin’s views of art, and pay next to no attention to 
the less salient points in them. His actual practical 
“teachings ’’ in art, as in the Working Men’s College, do 
not seem to have at all superseded other and _ totally 
opposite methods of teaching. As to literature, Ruskin 
preached Dante and Wordsworth with great fervour, 
and much acceptance in his own lifetime. The value of 
his homage to Dante has, I think, been permanent, and 
fruittul of much in the feeling of the Anglo-Saxon race 
up to the present day. His services to Wordsworth appear 
to me to have been much more transitory. I cannot 
discern that the influence of Wordsworth, great as are 
the excellences of several of his poems, is at all on the 
increase, but rather the contrary. 

5. Increase oy decrease in relation to social politics.— 
Every year seems to increase the power of socialism, and, 
in that sense, the influence of Ruskin’s views upon politics. 


Wm. M. Rossetti. 


Some of Ruskin’s judgments upon individual pictures, 
together with his general mystical art theory, are already 
outworked. But his social, spiritual, and artistic ideals 
are destined to ever wider acceptance, while his style, 
being a thing of beauty, is a joy for ever. 


I. ZANGWILL. 


John Ruskin, 1882. 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. John Ruskin. 


I can never forget the inspiring influence of Ruskin’s 
writings upon my mind, when I began to read ‘‘ Modern 
Painters ’’ as a boy of fourteen and onwards, and I shall 
always value the help and guidance I found in his works 
in my earlier years, but I have come to value his teaching 
less for its critical and artistic bearing and more for its 
social and economic significance. 

It seems curious that while he was accepted as a guide, 
critic, and philosopher in the region of art in his lifetime, 
he was denounced and abused as a social and _ political 
economist, whereas nowadays his influence as an art 
critic has declined, while his economic and social teaching 
is a powerful influence. It may be remembered that 
Ruskin himself considered this part of his work the most 
valuable and enduring when it was laughed at by orthodox 
economists. 

Ruskin’s honesty and sincerity, whether wrong or right, 
must always be respected. He was impulsive, and often 
whimsical and contradictory, but he cared for the moral 
and spiritual meanings in art (which he expounded with 
wonderfully moving eloquence), regarding it, from however 
narrow a point of view, rightly, in its highest forms as 
a language of intellectual expression, as well as an inter- 
preter of Nature—and he was himself a sensitive and 
charming draughtsman, but was more of a naturalist than 
an artist. 

While he had a scientific side, he seemed never to grasp 
the meaning of evolutionary philosophy and was inclined 
to be scornful of the results of Darwin’s great discoveries, 
which have so profoundly influenced the thought of the 
modern world; but this may have been partly owing to 
his theological bias, which, though tempered by keen 
human sympathies, coloured his writings throughout. 

WALTER CRANE. 


My own view of Ruskin is that he was a great master 
of the English language, and a most stimulating and in- 
genious critic of art. But his criticisms were mostly 
fantastic and frequently absurd—and his contributions 
to philosophy and to political economy are not worthy 
of serious attention. But when all reservations are made, 
it must be acknowledged that he had one supreme merit ; 
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Drawings and Paintings by Ruskin, revealing his varied tastes and his care for detail. 
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he succeeded in making art criticism interesting. This 
is an almost unique achievement. JOHN COLLIER. 


Personally, as man and artist both, I owe to Ruskin’s 
teaching a debt of inexpressible and reverential gratitude. 
FREDERIC SHIELDS. 


Any one who desires to know the best in Ruskin’s work 
as an art teacher—I say the bes/, because a great deal is far 
from good and permanent—should read the following books : 

1. ‘‘ The Elements of Drawing.” 

2. ‘‘Modern Painters.”’ 

3. The ‘‘ Lectures on Architecture.” 

4. The ‘‘ Notes on Prout and Hunt.”’ 

There is here a wide variety of reading that shows the 
Master in all his moods and convictions: moods, because 
a man of genius is swayed by wayward emotions from 
time to time, and allowance must thus be made for their 
transitory nature and value. Further, Ruskin himself owned 
that he wrote things descriptive of natural scenes and used 
this ‘“‘copy’”’ in his occasional criticism. But underlying all 
this rather superficial eloquence, we find the critical faculty 
that guided Ruskin to a thorough knowledge of landscape 
art. This was his favourite subject; he was the first 
writer to do it justice, and I hold that this part of his work 
will endure. His knowledge of trees alone is a revelation, 
and has any one a more delicate sympathy than he displays 
for cloud effects and for mountain scenery ? His observation 
is, indeed, wonderfully sensitive, and hence the delight he 
takes in the tender and luminous qualities of water- 
colour. This 
medium was dis- 
covered to him by 
Turner, and it gave 
him the bulk of 
the illustrations for 
‘Modern Painters.”’ 

JAMES ORROCK. 


I have no ade- 
quate knowledge of 
the influence of 
Ruskin at present. 
Personally hold 
him to be in the 
front rank as a 
writer, and as a 
philosophical 
thinker on art, 
ethics, and _ social 
economy. My im- 
pression is that 
his influence is in- 
creasing, and that 
it ought in- 
crease. 

ALFRED R. 

WALLACE. 


Ruskin’s prose 
was instinct with 
all the subtler 
forms of insight 
into art and 
beauty. Ruskin’s 
skill as a writer 
has placed him as 
a model which any 


Last” at least made the chance of conceiving that what 
appeared to be alteration of design, was, in reality, the 
ordered sequence of progressive development. His crown 
must be found in his influence over modern men 
and women; they have, consciously in some cases, un- 
consciously in others, so absorbed the spirit of his writings 
and his life that they preach the doctrines he advocated, 
and still prepare the coming generation for the lessening 
of ignorance, the mitigation of inhumanity, the decline 
of pedantry in the rules which govern society at large. 
Ruskin is dead. But his spirit is still a motive force of 
modern efforts. W. B. Boyp CarpENTER. 


I am not competent to express any opinion on the 
waxing or waning of Ruskin’s influence. His wonderful 
prose has laid its spell on me, as on so many others, and if 
it be within my power to say where his influence may be 
detected, it is in the infusion of a moral element into what 
Carlyle called the ‘‘ dismal science ”—Political Economy. 

EDWARD CLopp. 


I must confess that I have a real feeling of hesitation 
in saying anything about Ruskin and his influence on 
the modern world, in the fear lest in my ignorance of 
art, to which he devoted so great a part of his life, I might 
unwittingly do his great ‘‘shade’’ the least show of in- 
justice or irreverence. But the following are a few of 
my impressions which I put forward tentatively and with 
the greatest deference. I may say, to begin with, that I 
had never even heard of his name until shortly after I came 
from Canada _ to 
England in ’72, 
when some casual 
notice in a news- 
paper made me feel 
that here was a 
writer who could 
possibly help me in 
what at that time 
was my main ob- 
ject of pursuit, viz. 
the great problem 
of the world and of 
human life, and of 
how I was to figure 
it all to myself as a 
preliminary for the 
life-work on _ this 
problem to which 
I intended to dedi- 
cate myself. 

I had but re- 
cently joined Mu- 
die’s Library, and 
fortunately taking 
‘Modern Painters” 
at a venture, to 
start with, I found 
that far from con- 
fining himself to 
art, Ruskin had in 
the interspaces of 
his great work 
ranged freely over 
many of the very 
questions for the 
solution of which I 
was seeking. I re- 


generation may be 
proud to make its 
pattern, whilst his 
thoughtful analysis 
otf social actions 
and social hopes 
in his “ Unto this 


By Ruskin. 


member being deep- 
ly impressed with 
his chapters on the 
various forms of 


imagination and the 
illusions to which 
they give rise not 
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only in art, but in poetry and philosophy as well—studies 
which were free at once from any trace either of the current 
dogmatic theology of the time, which I had rejected, or of 
the materialism and agnosticism with whichI was entirely 
dissatisfied, but whose closely knit arguments in the hands 
of Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer I could not as yet see how 
I was to get over. I was not only delighted with his style, 
his high ideals, and the clear-cut analytic subtlety ex- 
hibited in all parts of his work, but was so far deflected 
from{philosophy to art for the time being by them, that 
for months, in the intervals of my work, I haunted the 
National Gallery with his ‘‘ Modern Painters’ in my 
hand, to try and see for myself what were those differences 
between the two rival pictures of Turner and Claude which 
challenge and confront the spectator side by‘side on its 
walls, and on which he so much insisted; as well as to 


but from his manner I judged that he was somewhat luke- 
warm, for he said simply, ‘‘ Ruskin is a man of high and 
pure ideals, but not quite level with the present world ’’— 
or words to that effect. 

I do not remember having looked into Ruskin again 
for some ten or fifteen years, with the exception of oc- 
casionally keeping my eye on what he had to say in the 
newspapers and elsewhere on the art of the day, and 
going to the Royal Academy to see if I could grasp the 
real significance of his criticisms. But his severe strictures 
on Whistler’s picture, ‘“‘ Cremorne by Night,’’ in which he 
accused the artist of having the impudence to throw a 
pot of paint in the public’s face, and ask a hundred guineas 
for it (all of which I accepted as gospel, coming from him), 
so shook up my ideas of art a few years later, I remember, 
when I found that this same Whistler was regarded as a 


Photo by F. Hollyer. 


“*Datur hora quieti.” 


(Brantwood, September, 1896) 


verify the remarks on Titian, Tintoretto, Correggio and 
the rest, with which his book abounded. 

But it was all of no avail, and I had to give it up; for 
having no technical knowledge of painting whatever, I 
found myself quite unable to judge. In the meantime I 
had gone on to his ‘“‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Stones of Venice,” but here, too, I was baffled for 
the same reason; and imagining in my ignorance that his 
smaller books also—the ‘‘ Crown of Wild Olives,”’ ‘“‘ Munera 
Pulveris,’” ‘‘ Unto this Last,’’ and the rest—were from 
their peculiar titles also dissertations on art, I did not 
feel that I was likely to be further helped in my own course 
of thought by reading them. I was still, however, so 
deeply impressed by the largeness and scope of his mind, 
that early in '73 when I made my first pilgrimage to 
Carlyle, I ventured to ask the sage, among the various 
other topics for which I had begged the favour of an inter- 
view, what. he thought of Ruskin. He was quite frank, 


‘‘ master,’ and this picture as a masterpiece, that I felt 
it was no use my continuing the subject farther. 

This was just before I began to collect material for 
my projected volume on political economy. And having 
learnt in the meantime that Ruskin’s books ‘“ Munera 
Pulveris and ‘‘ Unto this Last” were really not (as I 
had imagined) books on art, but were on this very subject 
of political economy, I hastened to make myself acquainted 
with their contents; and it came to me as a surprise 
that he of all people should have become interested in 
a subject so remote from his own way of life as that of 
political economy. 

Now to make clear Ruskin’s position on this fresh subject 
of his speculations, it is necessary to remark that Carlyle, 
who had taken up a purely humanitarian and sociological 
standpoint on political economy, had confined himself 
to flinging out contemptuous jibes all round at its pro- 
fessors—great boulder-rocks of denunciation, without any 
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analysis beyond that 

of pointing his finger 

of scorn at the actual , 
facts of life which the 
precepts of the existing 
political economy had 
abetted encour- 
aged, as for exampie 
those stacks of shirts 
piled up in warehouses, 
while bare backs were 
standing shivering out- 
side in the cold; the 
regiments of  able- 
bodied unemployed 
swept into poor- 
houses, there to “ sit 
enchanted, like apes 
by the Dead Sea” ; 
and the fact that while 
dogs and horses could 
be sure of their pro- 
vender, these poor 
wretches were neither 
allowed by law to be 
shot outright, nor yet permitted by religion to go 
and quietly hang themselves—and all, as Carlyle alleged, 


arising out of those damnable doctrines of ‘ Jaissez- 
faire’? and ‘freedom of contract’’ which, as_ being 


the bases of existing political economy, were the root 
of all the evil. Ruskin, who had embraced this humani- 
tarian standpoint of his master, set himself deliberately 
to track the political economists from point to point in 
their analysis, and try to turn them and their so-called 
“principles”? inside out; concentrating himself mainly 
on John Stuart Mill. And here I must confess that I 
greatly appreciated Ruskin’s general line of attack—his 
high and noble tone, the uncompromising claims he made 
for the ideal, as well as the originality and subtlety of 
his analysis—all of which were summed up in the one 
pregnant question which he asked the capitalists, viz., as 
to what living human reason (as distinct from brute human 
exploitation) they had to give for paying a workman less 
when there were two or more competing for a job, than 
if only one had presented himself at their factory gates ? 
—and from that hour I felt that ‘‘ freedom of contract,’’ as 
a cardinal principle of public economic policy, was doomed. 
I entirely assented, too, to his idea that men should be 
paid according to the amount, character, and quality of 
the services they rendered to the community, on some 
more or less fixed scale—as they were already in the Army 
and Navy, the Civil Service, and among the judges, bishops, 
and other members of the high professions—and not left 
to pile themselves up into colossal millionaires on the one 
hand and a starving populace on the other—as indeed 
was sure to come to pass when combination took the place 
of competition among employers, as it is doing to-day. 

But all the time I could hear Stuart Mill, who was as 
high-minded and pure a man as Ruskin, saying: ‘* Well, 
if you want the workmen to have more wages, why don’t 
you tell them to restrain their population, and then you 
will have your one man only at your factory gates instead 
ot two, and he will get the job largely on his own terms ?” 
But I saw, on the other hand, that the increase of popu- 
lation, against which Mill so inveighed, was a necessity 
in the present world; and that Adam Smith was right 
when he declared that ‘‘ national defence was more than 
opulence.” I also saw that Ruskin’s view on a graduated 
scale of incomes for all men, with an upper and lower 
register beyond which they were not to pass (the view 
which I am now myself engaged in advocating), was, and 
is even yet, quite utopian for the present; although I 
believe it to be the next step in evolution—and not that 
Marxian socialism which goes to the other extreme, and 


- 


Stuart Mill and the 
Study of Plumage of Partridge. earth, he had ae 

By Ruskin. really put his finger 
: on the fallacies of 


would have us reduce 
all men alike to an 
equality of pay all 
round. I saw, in a 
word, that Ruskin’s 
views, which would 
have been _ possible, 
perhaps, under some 
magnified half-divine 
potentate like the Czar 
of All the Russias, were 
in England, where the 
| Capitalists themselves 
with the landlords 
practically controlled 
the entire legislative 
machine, quite 
utopian. I felt, too, 
that in spite of his 
determination to run 


their system—considered, that is to say, from their own, 
and not from his exclusively humanitarian point of view, 
which was its exact antithesis; so I was obliged to 
let his works pass, for reasons into which I cannot enter 
here, but which are set forth in detail in my ‘‘ Wheel of 
Wealth.” 

As regards his later writings—his ‘ Fors Clavigera’”’ 
and the rest, my impression was, and is, that he had grown 
somewhat capricious and wayward in his views; and that 
partly from the great authority and reputation which he 
enjoyed, and partly from his failing health and the crosses 
and disappointments of his life, he had become somewhat 
over-dogmatic in tone, occasionally perverse and _ self- 
contradictory, and sometimes held himself as if his mo- 
mentary whims were endowed with the sacramental char- 
acter of eternal truths. But taking him for all in all, I 
should say of Ruskin, as of Carlyle, that if you do not take 
his particulary doctrines too seriously on questions which 
have in the interim and in the process of evolution been 
developed to a higher stage than where he left them fifty 
years ago, no greater works than his can be put into the 
hands of young men on their entrance into life, and before 
they have settled down to their special callings—and to 
these two I would venture to add the few others who have 
been all in all to myself—Bacon, Goethe, Emerson, and, 
strange as it may seem to many, Cardinal Newman. These 
were all great and original creative spirits, ‘‘ great men’”’ 
in the highest sense of the term, and of the finest intel- 
lectual subtlety and penetration, each pure as crystal, 
but with his own distinctive plane and angle of observation ; 
each too, like Bacon, taking all knowledge as his province— 
in its widest ultimate implications, I mean—while at the 
same time plumbing all the depths and riches of the human 
spirit on the way; and all without a trace in their com- 
position either of the pedantry of the academicals or the 
preciosity and topsy-turveydom of the epigrammatists and 
phrase-mongers. And of these great men, not the least 
was, in my judgment, John Ruskin. His work, I believe, 
will survive and grow in power long after the specialists 
who have supplanted him in this or that particular doctrine 
shall have chased one another into oblivion. 

JoHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 


RUSKIN AT OXFORD. 


“It is not easy, I am afraid, to give anything like 
a definite answer to your question with regard to Ruskin’s 
influence in Oxford,” writes Mr. John Carter, of the 
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From the drawing in the collection of B. B. Macgeorge, Esq 
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John the Roadmaker. 


“‘ Now it is only by labour that thought can be made healthy, and only by 
thought that labour can be made happy, and the two cannot be separated 
with impunity.”—‘‘ The Nature of Gothic,” S/ones of Venice. 


Pusey House. ‘‘No doubt his books are stil] read, 
and will continue to be read. And students of ‘ Unto 
this Last,’ or ‘Munera Pulveris,’ and the like, can 
hardly fail to have their social sympathies quickened 
and their economic ideals strengthened and enlarged.”’ 
Mr. Carter encloses a leaflet published by the Oxford 
University Branch of the Christian Social Union, after 
a systematic study of Ruskin’s works, and adds: ‘“ Of 
course, it only professes to be a_ brief 
summary of the main points in Ruskin’s 
teaching ; but, at all events, it may serve 
to show that Ruskin has by no means 
been entirely forgotten in Oxford.” Any- 
how, that the world at large has done 
very much more than not forget him, 
this leaflet makes abundantly clear, and 
concludes, touching on the way in which 
we are 


realising his ideals: “It is 


significant how far we have gone in 
the direction of Ruskin’s socialism, which 
was essentially ethical or aristocratic, 
rather than economic or democratic. Of 
his revolutionary proposals some have 
already been adopted, e.g. the State 
maintenance of elementary and _ technical 
education and the principle of a standard 
wage; while others are at least within 
the range of practical politics, e.g. 


Government Workshops for the unem- 


ployed, Old Age Pensions, and the treatment of the 
idler as a criminal.” 

Moreover, in the firm of Thomson & Sons, Ltd., of 
the Woodhouse Mills, Huddersfield, one has a concrete 
instance of how Ruskin’s economic theories have been 
‘taken up by eager and intelligent business men with 
the happiest results.” This firm of woollen manu- 
facturers was reorganised over twenty years ago and 
is still managed by Mr. George Thomson, as Mr. Carter 
reminds us, “on Ruskinian principles.’’ It employs 
some hundred and fifty hands who work on a co-partner- 
ship footing, and, to quote a writer in the Spectator, 
it ‘‘has gone further still in Ruskinian economics, 
adopting not only the eight-hour day, but the principle 
of fixed wages for all, so that it is really a working or 
industrial partnership. . . . The result of the adoption 
of the eight-hour day has been to give this firm some 
of the healthiest and best workers of any place in Eng- 
land. In a word, all the workers are satisfied and 
none would go back to the precarious and non-ethical 
conditions which obtain generally in industrial life. 
Some of Ruskin’s business methods, at any rate, pay 
in the truest sense of. the word, even if you cannot 
turn yourself into a millionaire by their adoption, and 


it is well that this should be proved.” 


RUSKIN COLLEGE. 


When all is said, it would seem, at least, that Ruskin’s 
influence at Oxford is stronger, more potent now than 
it was in hisown day. ‘“ Mr. Ruskin’s personal influence 
over the grown-up University was not great,’”’ Dr. G. 
W. Kitchin tells us in his “ Ruskin in Oxford, and 
Other Studies ’’—‘‘ a few understood, many admired ; 
some sneered, many laughed; the graver world was 
often angry. He tried strange things. I remember 
that he tried to make University society pause in its 
race for show and display of luxury ; he bade us cease 
from competing dinner parties, and take to simple 
symposia. <A few tried it, but their mouton aux navets 


Ruskin College. 
Students on the wash-up. 
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did not attract the Oxford Don more than once. .. . 
Perhaps the oddest thing of al! was his new Botley 
Road. He used to lament to his friends among the 
young men the misfortune of the waste of power in 
their games and amusements ; he held that all energy 
should have fruitful results; that they should find 
interest in some work which would unbend their minds 
and exercise their sinews. ‘Take pleasure in con- 
structive work,’ he would say ; ‘ you will soon discover 
the delight of feeling that your efforts are productive.’ ”’ 
This, he urged, was better than kicking a football, and 
presently he got leave to make a new road across the 
fields towards Ferry Hinksey: “ Thither a gang of 
undergraduates in flannels, with spades, picks and 
barrows, went day by day, while the professor came 
forth sometimes and applauded them at their task. 
I do not think he ever handled a spade ; the lads worked 
with a will, but small knowledge ; a mile or so of road 
was laid out ; it led to nowhere in particular, unless it 
had been intended to lead to a comely farm on thé 
world naturally laughed at such undirected enthusiasm ; 
. . It did the lads 
good. The road also expressed a valuable principle. 


hillside; and even that it did not reach. 
still it did good to the better men. . 


It was an impractical protest against the tyranny of 
games. . . . Oxford, let us hope, will always feel the 
influence of this singularly characteristic nature ; let 
us hope that the College framed on his principles, and 
called by his name, Ruskin Hall, may grow into a 
great power for good, because it aims specially at bring- 
ing the working world into closer relations with ancient 
Oxford.”’ 

Ruskin College, Oxford, was founded in 1899, and 
incorporated in 1900, the year of Ruskin’s death. It is 
“a school of citizenship and public administration for 
working men.” The normal curriculum consists, in 


the main, “of courses of instruction in Sociology or 


Social Science,” the aim of the institution being to 


educate young men of special promise who are likely 


to become leaders of their fellow workers, and who by 
raising themselves may help the class to which they 
belong, and it is significant of much that “ not a single 
working-man student who has passed through the 
College has failed to return to his trade.”” For fifty-two 
pounds the student obtains board, lodging, and tuition 
for the College year, and as there are no servants, except 
a cook and an assistant, each student has to do his 
share of the house work, and is expected to give two 
hours a day to washing floors, dishes, etc. The College 
has been well filled from the outset; three hundred 
and ninety-seven students have resided in it during 
the last eight years, the number rising from twenty in 
1899 to fifty-four in the present year, and that these 
are really working men is shown by the list of students 
now in residence, which includes twenty-eight miners, 
six engineers, three weavers, two locomotive firemen, 
two carpenters, two pattern-makers, a bricklayer, a 
boiler-maker, a coach-builder, a cotton operative ; and 
it is gratifying to learn that though the College has 
no official connection with the University, “‘ University 
men, both graduate and undergraduate, are taking a 
considerable interest in it, and are helping it in edu- 
cational and other ways.” So far the College has proved 
an unqualified success. ‘‘ We are not able to point 
to any lack of success anywhere,” writes Mr. Dennis 
Hird, the Principal. ‘‘ The students are in earnest 
and bring great industry and intelligence to their work. 
I cannot offer any opinion on Ruskin’s influence on 
Oxford University,” he concludes, ‘ but I think it is 
not so great as it used to be.”” Just now, by the way, 
the College has an interesting exhibit in the British 
Education Section of the Franco-British Exhibition, 
comprising portraits of working-men students, plans 
and photographs of the College buildings, copies cf 
letters trom Ruskin, and the original of a water-colour 
caricature of him as a roadmaker that was painted 
in 1874, by an undergraduate of that time who is now 
an R.A. 


MOLIERE IN 


By Y. 


WO handsome American octavos * sent me as not 
unlikely to prove suggestive, have suggested no 

more than a favourable but quite brief review. Yet 
an English translation of Moliére would afford the 
practised literary person a holiday task just to his mind; 
while playing chess or watching a prize fight, he could 
scribble off to order any number of columns on, over, 
under, and round about this or any other of the great 
writers. most. in demand. But I shrink from. adding 


Moliéte Translated into English Verse."” By Curtis H. 
Page, Ph.D. 2 vols. 21s. net. (Putnam.) 
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another to the thousand and one unentertaining and 
stereotyped dissertations on the ‘ Life and Times” or 
the “Mind and Work”’ of Moliére. If it followed the 
beaten track, it would be insincere, for some of the 
venerable platitudes, both the dogmatically orthodox 
and the cautiously vague, I disbelieve. On the other 
hand, my heretical views on Moliére were formed from 
a rather careful study of him very many years ago, 
and so not wisely but too well. The judgments remain, 
the data on which they were based, and by which they 
could be defended or corrected, are partly forgotten. 
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It would be rash to set them forth without again care- 
fully reviewing the plays, which are of late only taken 
up now and then for pleasure. 

First as to this book. It is the third—Rabelais and 
Montaigne have preceded it—in Putnam’s new series 
called ‘‘ French Classics for English Readers,’’ whereof 
paper, print, and binding are all excellent ; books that 
will really ornament a library. The principle of the 
scheme i$ at least novel, but after all, it may be quite 
sound. Existing standard translations are adopted ; 
where such is wanting, Professor Page makes a new one. 
So far, good. Though only portions of each author 
are given, these are not in the nature of ‘‘ gems” or 
“elegant extracts.” The best and most typical works 
are to be given in full, and the use of extracts avoided 
if possible. Thus in the exceptional case of Rabelais, 
“all the best’ (probably meaning the most presentable) 
chapters are given in full from Urquhart and Motteux. 
Here six of Moliére’s most approved plays are selected. 
Confining ourselves to these we may repeat the ancient 
question, Cut bono ?—I do not mean in the ancient 
sense, which might seem rude here but that so few 
know what it was. We simply ask, who are the readers 
who will profit by the boon ? Who wants a specially 
good translation of these six plays? Several fair trans- 
lations exist of Moliére’s complete works—the early 
ones the raciest, the latest the most correct. He who 
wants six plays should want the whole. Again, he 
who wants Moliére at all, will want him in the original. 
Again, he who does not take the pains to learn French 
is not likely to trouble about Moliére or any other 
French author. All which may be true enough, but 
good scholars who scorn translations forget that though 
to one ignorant of French a translation conveys a 
totally false conception of the 
plays, it is of great efficacy to 
those who have read more or 
less French, yet cannot read 
Moliére properly. 

He is not so easy as he looks, 
nor does he bear skimming. 
You miss half the cream unless 
you are constantly pausing to 
think with him, to weigh his 
words in order to be sure 
of his purpose, of the point 
he is trying to imsinuate. 
And therefore I think that 
to very many who have been 
only fairly taught, who can 
chatter glibly and devour French 
novels with ease, Moliére will 
introduce himself best in a 
good translation. That would 
give them his real meaning; 
their superficial French reading 
would help them to realise the 
French tone and atmosphere. 
Good translations then do more 
for imperfect knowledge than 


for ignorance. Perhaps after all, two volumes of 
specimen plays suffice. And their stately form is 
perchance judiciously tempting—Americans can afford 
luxuries. Professor Page may be opening a window 
to many an imprisoned soul who may hail the 
new light and fly forth for more. Take one case. I 
picture a noble millionaire torso: the legs were re- 
moved in a motor accident, the arms went in an un- 
dirigible airship smash—as plutocracy and mad _ loco- 
motion advance these impressive figures will become 
common. A money-bag of fine intellect but neglected 
education. He reclines on a bed of antique brocade 
inflated afresh thrice a day with costly oxygen, and 
before him, on a solid gold Invalid Literary Machine 
(geared to turn the pages at any pace required), lies 
open one of these imposing volumes—of course he 
would not look at a cheap duodecimo. No longer can 
he patronise the turf, so he will patronise literature. 
The truth, the fidelity of the “‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme ”’ 
ravishes his soul; the cap seems to fit—certain Wall 
Street friends of his. Moliére has struck home. The 
torso bends a Jovian eyebrow. Instantly the Professor 
appears. ‘‘ Sir, complete your translation of Moliére 
in record time—at my expense!’’ ‘Mr. Putnam, sir, 


publish it in an édition de luxe—in record time—at my 
expense!’’ And then he imports from Paris by special 
boat a governess of the most attractive manners and 
highest diplomas, under whose auspices he founds cosy 
narcotic beds, not in hospitals, but in universities 
where they call them Chairs—but it means much the 
same thing; and when at last the Mecenas torso goes 
to rejoin the limbs, the academical eagles flock to the 
spoil. There the Professor's dream fades into bliss ; 


may it all come true. 


On the Reuss, below Lucerne. 
Drawn by Ruskin. 
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The Cathedral of Lucca. 
By Ruskin. 


The little Introduction by Professor B. Matthews is 
too slight for comment, save that the generalities of the 
first section seem dubious, and that later on he seems to 
argue an antithesis between ‘‘ Comedy ” and ‘“‘ Drama.” 
His very brief notice of Moliére’s life, though judicious, 
is disappointing. The very careful tables of Bibliography 
show the vast amount that has been written about him 
of late years, whereof I am quite ignorant, yet very few 
new facts come to light, though the old legends like the 
absurd en-tout-cas story and the sensational funeral are 
exploded ; but these one never believed. 
curious. 


It is very 
Apart from professional facts about the ap- 
pearance of the plays and so on, mainly derived from 
the archives of the Théatre Frangais, and especially 
from the diary of La Grange, a few pages suffice for 
the second name in French literature. If only he had 
left his memoirs ! 

Professor Matthews’s best point is the singular ma- 
turity of Moliére’s great work, which was all crowded 
into the last fourteen years of his life—a contrast to 
Shakespeare and to every other great dramatist. His 
prentice essays, nearly all lost, were mere managerial 
adaptations and trifles. He waited till he was ripe, 
and then in his delicious ‘‘ Précieuses,’”’ and even in his 
“ Facheux,” he suddenly shines out the same mature 
philosopher and finished writer which he remained to 
the last. How did this busy provincial actor and 
manager of a company perhaps less rowdy than that 
of the ‘Roman Comique,” but assuredly with its 
seamy side, train his mind and pen to such perfection ? 
—for remember that as much as Boileau, Corneille, and 


Racine he helped to fix the norma loguendi of polished 
French, and I should say has done much to correct 
their tendency to chaste barrenness. Maybe there is a 
whole history to be written, if we could only get at 
the facts, of literary intercourse, correspondence and 
influence ; for the scholarly circles of the provincial 
capitals where he spent so much time counted many 
congenial spirits among their eminent savants and 
writers. 

Professor Matthews’s comparison of Moliére with 
Shakespeare is sober and no doubt correct, but here 
comparison is even less fruitful than in most cases. 
Moliére has few faults, and those of the age which 
he was gradually reforming, and he is supreme in 
his own restricted field. Shakespeare has many and 
enormous faults, but he is supreme in most and 
excellent in all the many fields he occupied. Their 
real affinity lies in their calm, assured, benevolent, 
profound and at heart melancholy and divinely com- 
passionate views of human life—for I think Moliére 
consciously insinuates (not by direct words or preaching, 
but by the purpose and moral trend of his plays) 
more profound truths than is generally recognised. 
Shakespeare’s is the deeper mind, Moliére’s the more 
consistent and well-balanced. I would distinguish thus: 
Moliére’s view is that of the perfect civilised mind, 
the heir of all the ages ; he has the world’s centuries of 
experience at the back of his vigorous, clear-sighted, 
reforming spirit—original not in creation, but in criti- 
cism and judgment of ideas. All this in a less degree 
is Shakespeare, but at his greatest, in his highest 
flights—in short, where he is the incomparable, the 
unapproachable, the ineffable Shakespeare, the stupor 
mundi for all ages—there he is the perfect natural mind, 
disciplined no doubt by civilisation, but absolutely 
unbiassed and unprejudiced by it. By intuition such 
minds without effort or consciousness see the truth 
as it is—simply and naturally; they have not the 
acquired power to see it otherwise. The world sees 
slowly—it takes centuries to clean its old telescopes and 
microscopes, and to get the right focus. A Shakespeare 
needs no optical aids. The truth is there plain enough, 
and he sees it, because his eye is not only strong, but 
unblurred by prejudice and tradition, undazzled by 
false side-lights—because he is a seer. And with the 
same native power he enunciates the truth instantly, 
spontaneously, without premeditation or refining, in 
a few words that may be a little clumsy, a little obscure, 
but that in a flash convey the whole truth with glimpses 
of truths beyond—which, once read, we recognise as 
for all time the only appropriate, the only possible 
words. This rare power is called inspiration, as if it 
were the breathing-in of some external spirit; rather 
is it the out-breathing, the absolutely spontaneous, un- 
fettered, uninfluenced emanation of pure intellect and 
emotion. This is no matter of poetry, for Shakespeare 
was a great poet, while Moliére was, as we English 
understand poetry, hardly a poet at all, though it be 
true that Shakespeare’s supreme sayings seem poetry 
raised to something beyond poetry. But regarded 
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merely as words of wisdom, how many of his inspired 
sayings are treasured in our hearts, to which we find 
no single rival in Moliére. I know no line of his to 
place beside those incomparable gems. But after all, 
how rare they are everywhere! One picks them up 
here and there, mostly from simple, unsophisticated 
writers, not often from the sages or illuminati. The 
Greek dramatists and philosophers, even Socrates, may 
impress, but do they flash upon us, startle us like a 
conscience ? In the literature of all the higher religions 
no doubt these electric flashes occur, but this is due 
to the aloofness, the outside standpoint, from which 
the mind imbued with supernaturalism regards things 
mundane. No, Moliére is not a seer, but rather the 
greatest of all social critics and censors, as great as 
Johnson without his, or indeed any, whims and eccen- 
tricities—say, therefore, the perfection of moralists. 
Just one other point. Shakespeare died at fifty-two, 
having begun early, triumphed in many fields, and 
probably completed his work. Moliére lived one year 
less; he began late; he laboured in but one field, 
founding and perfecting modern comedy. Might he 
have attempted more? I think he might, and would. 
Perhaps reformed and vitalised French tragedy—which 
sadly needed it. Perhaps anticipated the modern 
serious drama and the tragedy of contemporary life 
and manners; perhaps given a new and permanent 
form to historical drama. For he was a progressive 
genius. Probably his development has been worked 
out, but I have never seen it done. It has always struck 
me as phenomenal in such a conventional period. Of 
course his views, his attitude and opinions, once ma- 
tured, show no change, but in his art he was ever pro- 
gressive, shuffling off the cld trammels, and reaching 
out to Elizabethan and modern freedom. His originality 
is an irrepressible instinct. In his prose plays and farces 
the critics allowed him greater licence; that is why I 
rate some of them above the conventional “ Tartuffe ”’ 


and “‘ Misanthrope,” for in them he is all himself. Him- 
self, and others too of whom he dreamed not. In 
“Don Juan” he sometimes touches Shakespeare ; 
Sheridan in the incomparable ‘‘Comtesse”’ (why is she 
so neglected by critics and readers ?); ‘* Pourceaugnac”’ 
is Smollett and Dickens blended. Is it not possible 
that in time he would have undermined all the old 
dramatic conventions, unities and the rest ? The play 
which was his swan song and death scene too opens 
with a soliloquy by the hero—an audacious defiance of 
the rule that the hero should be kept back if possible 
till the second act. 

I have put off the translator’s introduction lest I 
should be ensnared intoa discussion of French versified 
drama, which would interest but few. Professor Page’s 
views and arguments on the thorny subject of transla- 
tion seem very sound. His prose translations are 
good ; here he has many rivals, but his success is most 
remarkable in this the first serious attempt to render 
the verse plays in verse. I have tested one of the 
three, which I happen to know almost by heart, and 
am surprised at his correctness, completeness, and colour. 
Some expressions I could wish away, but the general 
effect amazes me. He discovers that the English 
heroic just suffices for the French alexandrine, and 
indeed he is sometimes able to translate literally for 
several lines together. It is a revelation how well 
Moliére lends himself to this metre, and detesting as I 
do the alexandrine, I really feel the translations in 
heroics read more natural and Moliéresque than the 
original. Prose versions are deplorable; they expose 
the padding which even Moliére had to use sometimes 
to ‘“‘ make his line.’”. Even the critics will perhaps allow 
that where a thorough knowledge of French is lacking, 
Professor Page for the first time brings the reader into 
the actual presence of Tartuffe, the Misanthrope, and 
the Femmes Savantes. May his readers be many and 
grateful. 


Rew 


AN ELIZABETHAN HERO.* 


There was once a genial and intelligent editor who used 
to say to his myrmidons when he handed them books to 
review, ‘‘ Now put on your theological jacket,’’ or ‘* your 
military,’”’ or as the case might be. If this course had been 
pursued in reference to Mr. de Sélincourt’s book, the present 
reviewer would have had to pause some time before his 
wardrobe. The very title of the volume indicates that it 
is not a ‘‘serious’”’ historical treatise: and a pretatory 
note of the author’s puts that matter out of all possible 
doubt. Neither is it a pure historical novel, nor even one 
of the hybrids between story and history which have some- 
times been attempted. It is a sort of picturesque essay- 
biography on the greatest but one of Sir Walters, consid- 


* “Great Ralegh.” By Hugh de Sélincourt. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Methuen.) 


Books. 


ered partly as himself and partly as a type of the Elizabethan 
hero—an essay allowing itself very considerable divagation 
and a good deal of indulgence in personal utterance. And 
it would seem rather intended to put a graphic view of the 
facts (or some of them) before the reader, than to sum them 
up into a definite ‘‘ judgment” or character.” 

Probably Mr. de Sélincourt started with a conscious or 
unconscious feeling of the extreme difficulty of realising 
the Elizabethans. It is in fact a great deal more difficult 
to grasp the Englishman of Tudor and early Stuart times 
than to perform the same operation either upon his ancestors 
or upon his successors. If youchoose to take the trouble, 
you can get at the medieval man more or less accurately, 
if not quite adequately—you can’t cross the gulf perhaps, 
but you can see the man on the other side pretty clearly. 
From 1660 onwards he is coming towards you and assuming 
your own likeness more and more every year. But from (and 
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from a little before) the Reformation to the Restoration he 
is an enigma made up of all sorts of contradictions, and of 
some things that are worse than contradictions, patches of 
sheer cypher and hieroglyph to which there is no key. 
Mr. de Sélincourt says of the strange devices to which 
Ralegh himself resorted in his last struggle with ill-luck, 
““Men like Ralegh have different values from the values 
of ordinary men.”’ This extension of Sigismund’s “ supra- 
grammatical’’ theory is perhaps rather questionable— 
at best it only cuts the knot. Others have said that 
on this and other occasions Ralegh “lied freely’; and 
whether this be excessive or not it is certain that while 
neither England nor any other country has ever bred 
greater gentlemen in most ways than the best of Elizabeth’s 
men, the very best of these men had notions about truth 
which would rather “ stick in the gizzard’ of most of us 
now. The fact is that, as Mr. de Sélincourt is here quite 
right in saying, or implying, they conducted all the 
affairs of life on a diplomatic basis. Those letters which 
in other times are so revealing, in their case for the most 
part add fresh puzzles—instead of the letter acting as a 
key to the conduct, you have got to rack your brains 
and the circumstances for the key to the letter itself. 
It is certain that they were as a rule much more 
religious than we usually are. Mr. de Sélincourt accepts, 
or rather (for he does not accept it exactly) puts a 
construction on the charge of atheism against his hero 
too readily. But people who were as religious now as 
they were then would probably not do some things that 
they did. 

One point on which Mr. de Sélincourt has gone right, 
though the way in which he expresses himself about it is 
sometimes a little crude, is that devotion to the Queen as 
a woman which has amazed some people and has been 
regarded by others as a degrading and servile affectation. 
Although his repeated description of Elizabeth as *‘ beauti- 


Chamouni. 
The view from the Hotel de l'Union. By Ruskin. 


ful’ is excessive—she never can have been that at any 
time of her life—there is no doubt that at one time she had 
good looks enough for a Queen, and that she made pretty 
free use of them. Patriotism, religious zeal, covetousness, 
ambition, the “ little brain-fever ’’ given by the unknown 
regions and tempting adventures open to them, the breath 
of poetry everywhere blowing, and this chance of the 
great game of flirtation—of the royal Pays de Tendre 
as a sort of other Indies to be conquered—everything 
came together to intoxicate the young Elizabethan 
gentleman, and to keep him intoxicated when he ceased to 
be young. 

On one of these conditions Mr. de Sélincourt has not laid 
as much stress as he might. ‘‘ Ralegh,’’ he tells us—tells 
us indeed twice over and at the beginning of two consecutive 
paragraphs—“ was a poet.’’ He certainly was; but his 
biographer makes no direct use of the verse except to quote 
the famous final lines, ‘‘ Even such is time.’’ He might 
indeed plead that the separation of probably true, perhaps 
true, improbably true, and certainly false, in the case of the 
verse attributed to Ralegh, is the most difficult among the 
many difficult problems of the kind in that age. But there 
is a certain colour about the pieces least probably attributed 
to any one else which is pretty unmistakable. Except 
Donne’s and in a very much less degree Fulke Greville’s, 
no other verse, even then, has a certain quality of ‘‘ strange- 
ness "’ to the same extent, and yet no Elizabethan poet was 
more of a man of action and business than Ralegh. Except 
perhaps Spenser, he seems to have had no very intimate 
friend: and there is the curious fact—not much dwelt on 
here—that he was admittedly one of the most unpopular 
men in England till the atrocious and disgusting injustice 
of his treatment in the Cobham matter turned the public 
mind. Whether Ralegh was, as his biographer thinks, 
“one of the greatest men that ever lived,’’ depends of 
course on the limits which may be assigned to that 
Legion of Honour. But his claims to great- 
ness are certainly numerous and_ strong. 
His quality as a warrior and commander 
both by sea and land; his administrative 
power; his unlucky but persistent efforts in 
colonisation ; his verse; the ‘‘ History of the 
World” and his other prose; and last but not 
least that personal vitality to which, much as 
he was hated, even the hatred is a sort of 
negative testimony, while the love of Spenser 
and of Elizabeth is a positive one—these things 


go tar. 


And it is hard to say what is the 
set-off. The charge of cruelty in the Irish wars 
is historically absurd ; if he was bitter against 
Essex at the last, it would, considering the 
circumstances and the past relations of the 
two, have been almost a miracle if he had been 
anything else; the rather mysterious business 
of his marriage (on which Mr. de Sélincourt is 
less explicit than from some other passages one 
would have expected him to be) ended very 
well indeed, however it began; there was not 
evidence against him in the matter of the plots 
enough to have hanged Cobham himseli or Sir 
Lewis Stukeley; and difficult as the Guiana 
matter is, and strongly as we may suspect that 
Ralegh carried into the seventeenth century 
too many of the quasi-buccaneering habits of 
the sixteenth, it is pretty clear that he believed 
in the mine and fairly certain that the mine 
existed. Perhaps he did not “ stick at trifles,”’ 
but he did some great things, and one feels 
somehow that he was greater than the greatest 
things he did. So our wheel comes pretty 
full and even circles with Mr. de Sélincourt’s ; 
though perhaps not through quite the same 
movements. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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MR. CONRAD’S SHORT STORIES.* 


Mr. Conrad’s six new stories are labelled, rather whim- 
sically, a romantic tale, an ironic, an indignant, a desperate, 
a military, and a pathetic tale. But they are all perfect 
tales, fascinating arrangements of character and event 
so as continually to delight and surprise. At a first reading 
we are inclined to think that here is an entertainment, 
of the oldest kind, that has just reached its hardest, clearest, 
least wasteful form—an entertainment and perhaps nothing 
more, except that it is unique in quality. Not, of course, 
that this would be a small or a common achievement. 
To excel in the telling of a story is to excel where all men 
are competitors. And the invention and external form 
of three of these six tales are in themselves so good that 
every one would be very much charmed if the colouring, 
the words, the filling in of the prescribed outlines had 
been done by less than a master hand. The other three 
tales, of a mad ship, of an anarchist, and of a quiet old gentle- 
man and a Camorra, are not imaginable in any other man’s 
hands. We are, however, much more than charmed. 
Some very good stories are ‘‘ writ in water”; they sting 
us for one short moment only and vanish away. These 
are not. The substance of them is of precious material, 
no less than the English of a master who seems to be practi- 
cally incapable—except, where it is inevitable, in dialogue 
—of using words without that magic of labour and of 
character by which the whole, the sentence or the para- 
graph, becomes incomparably greater than the mere sum 
of its parts. Nor is Mr. Conrad only a lord of language. 
These stories, without any irrelevancy, bear a heavy weight 
of experience, of observation and of reflection. With 
all their speed, therefore with all their ease and spirit, 
they produce a richness of effect which compels you to read 
them again in order to understand it. And then you 
notice the colour, both physical and spiritual, that is in 
the words—the cadence you must have noticed before, 
for such movement is not of every day. ‘Tis the colour, 
first of all, of a man who is vowed to beauty. This is 
an admirable sentence: ‘‘ In the colourless and pellucid 
dawn the wood of pines detached its columns of trunks 
and its dark green canopy very clearly against the rocks 
of the grey hillside.’’ But then he sacrifices nothing to 
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produce such sentences. His are all equally good, though 
there is no harm in admitting that it is when they are used 
to depict the visible, the faces and forms of men and nature, 
that they have the most relish. And not only parts of 
things, and things still and waiting to be painted; but 
things moving, as in the description of the retreat from 
Moscow : 


. . . Often from daybreak to dusk no one spoke in the 
whole column. It was like a macabre march of struggling corpses 
towards a distant grave. Only an alarm of Cossacks could 
restore to their eyes a semblance of martial resolution. The 
battalion faced about and deployed, or formed square under 
the endless fluttering of snowflakes. A cloud of horsemen 
with fur caps on their heads levelled long lances, and yelled 
“Hurrah! Hurrah!’ around their menacing immobility, 
whence, with muffled detonations, hundreds of dark red flames 
darted through the air thick with falling snow. In a very few 
moments the horsemen would disappear, as if carried off yelling 
in the gale, and the sacred battalion standing still, alone in 
the blizzard, heard only the howling of the wind, whose blasts 
reached their very hearts. Then with a cry or two of Vive 
U’Empereur ! it would resume its march, leaving behind a few 
lifeless bodies lying huddled up, tiny black specks on the white 
immensity of the snows. . 2 

But it is also the colour of a great character and a great 
courage, of one who has pathos, irony, wit, understanding, 
and always grace and an admirable air ; above all, one who 
has the spirit of comedy. 

Epwarp THOMAS. 


CRUIKSHANK.* 

Art has been defined many times ; and again, unsatisfied, 
we are asking: What ts art? For what definition can be 
so catholic that with door wide open to Giotto and Monet 
it will yet find room for the political caricaturists of a 
hundred years ago? Nevertheless, definition or none, here 
is George Cruikshank, author of Boney’s Elb(a)ow Chatr, 
included in the ‘‘ Popular Library of Art,” and furnishing 
text for a most able discourse. As befits an imaginative 
writer, Mr. Chesson employs the subjective method—that 
is to say, he puts into his theme at least as much as he 
draws from it. But some fair rate of exchange must be 
observed in these matters, and Leonardo and Diirer are 
more generous than the “ So it cannot be 
expected that Mr. Chesson will be quite so fascinatingly 
He makes, 


great George.” 


self-revealing as Pater or Mr. Sturge Moore. 
however, most excellent use of his material, and discusses 
Cruikshank as caricaturist and journalist, moralist, humor- 
ist, and supernaturalist in a really sparkling manner. Some- 
times there is a slight straining for the epigram and there 
are some unpardonable puns, but the book abounds in 
felicities. And when what Cruikshank was becomes barren 
of inspiration he ingeniously uses what Cruikshank was not. 
This, of The Worship of Bacchus, lying hidden in a vault 
beneath the National Gallery, is quotable cs a masterpiece 
of negative imaginative criticism : 


So it lay, and perhaps yet lies in its dungeon, and overhead 
Silenus still triumphs divinely drunk on Rubens’s canvas ; and 
Bacchus, ardent tor Ariadne, leaps from his chariot in that 
masterpiece of Titian, which Sir Edward Poynter believes is 
“possibly the finest picture in the world.’ Poussin’s Bacchana- 
lian festivities are still for the mirth of a world whence Bacchus 
has fled; but the god enthroned on hogsheads is not mistaken 
for Bacchus now : Bacchus was stronger than Cruikshank. The 
whole deathless pagan world of beauty and laughter is by him 
made rosier and more silvery. Cruikshank never drew him ; 
the god he drew was Bung in masquerade. 


After all, one may easily be unjust to George. Ii his 
humour appears buffoonery and his romance melodrama 
to a generation which believes itself neither sentimental nor 
obvious, it must be remembered that he drew for Harrison 
Ainsworth, not Maurice Hewlett, and for an age of absolute 
attitudes, that could have found no manner of satisfaction 


* “ George Cruikshank.” By W. H. Chesson. 2s. net. 
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in a Beerbohm or a Beardsley. He could rival Gillray in 
grossness, but he drew fairies which are far more illuminative 
of folk-tale and nursery lore than the exquisite arabesques 
of Mr. Arthur Rackham. Whether that be sufficient to 
establish his claim as an artist or not, Mr. Chesson has made 
him the subject of a very clever piece of art criticism. 


JAMES II, GALANT. 


The surfeit of books we have been having poured forth 
of late on Tudor and Stuart princesses would seem to point 
to some curious morbidity of the public—or can it be mainly 
the publishing mind? Elaborate, and for the most part 
defensive, books on Mary I. and Mary II., on Lady Jane 
Grey, on Henrietta Maria, on Catherine of Braganza, on 
Mary of Modena, on Queen Anne, not to speak of the later 
Carolingian beauties generically, have streamed across the 
literary firmament. We have not yet had a book frankly 
descriptive of Charles II. and his mistresses, but the re- 
ticence has been one of expression merely. Mr. Allan 
Fea’s ingenious formula for a book of dissolving chapters 
on a period which was dredged exhaustively as far as 
picturesque detail is concerned sixty years ago by Macaulay, 
is ‘‘ James II. and his Wives,’’ by which he really means 
“James II., his Wives, et cetera.’’ The chief attraction 
in the present volume, however, is indicated by the words 
that follow, ‘‘ With forty illustrations.’”” Mr. Fea seems 
thoroughly to understand the art of portrait-furnishing, 
and his reproductions in this volume, though not of an 
expensive kind, are every one of them successful and 
every one of them interesting. We must say that we 
should like to peruse under his guidance a similar gallery 
of Williamite, Queen Anne, Kit-Cat or Herrenhausen 
portraits. The portraits are often the more interesting 
because they do not by any means always confirm the 
popular or generally received historical idea of the per- 
sonages they represent. The first Duchess of York, for 
instance, in common estimation is shrewd, clever and 
witty, but no beauty. She had a very nice, fat white hand 
which Pepys loved to kiss, but of other attractions, we are 
given to understand, the less said the better. Yet here, 
in the portrait by Lely at Hampton Court, admirably 
reproduced, she looks decidedly attractive both in face and 
figure, and so confirms the verdict of Reresby which I 
came across quite accidentally the other day. At York 
in August 1665, he records at the beginning of his Memoirs, 
“it was observed that Mr. Sydney, the handsomest youth 
of his time, and of the duke’s bedchamber, was greatly 
in love with the duchess, and indeed he might well be 
excused, for the duchess, daughter to Chancellor Hide, 
was a very handsome personage.” 

One of the most attractive of all these portraits, curious 
to relate, is that of Catherine Sedley, Countess of Dorchester, 
who is always regarded in the fable we call history as the 
type of impudence and wit without beauty, the lady who 
was so plain that the witty Charles said she must have 
been prescribed to his brother as a penance by some mali- 
cious priest. It cannot have been for her wit that James 
admired her. Her common style of retort bore a general 
resemblance to that of Nell Gwyn, but the flavouring in 
her case had more of Billingsgate than of Covent Garden. 
Another puzzling verdict to my mind is that passed upon 
Mary of Modena. Mr. Fea goes into ecstasies over her. 
“Slim, graceful, and remarkably handsome, the portraits 
we have of her painted when she was young compare favour- 
ably with contemporary court beauties. There is a dreamy 
loveliness in the face and not a touch of sensuousness.”’ 

The portrait here seems but a poor advocate for the 
possession of such charms as those enumerated. The face 
seems too long and the complexion too muddy. But in 


* “ James II. and his Wives.’”” By Allan Fea. With 40 illus- 
trations. 12s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


hope of outside corroboration, I turned to the frontispiece 
of the excellent Life of Mary of Modena recently produced 
by ‘Martin Haile.’’ The far from attractive portrait 
there sent me to the National Portrait Gallery, from which 
I came away a profound disbeliever in Mr. Fea’s vision of 
dreamy loveliness, though ready enough to assent to his 
last proposition that the lady was deficient in sensuousness 
—a strange commendation, you will say, for a beauty at 
the court of Henri Quatre’s grandsons, concerning whom 
we fully agree with the implied verdict of these pages that 
it was ‘‘six of one and half a dozen of the other.’’ James 
himself was a decidedly handsome man, as you may see 
in half a dozen portraits here, in the clever portrait in 
James Ward’s picture in the Tate Gallery, and in the 
fascinating statue which now turns its back upon the 
park front of the Admiralty. The two prettiest pictures 
of all in this book, to my mind, are the two portraits of the 
innocent little Princess Louisa Maria Theresa, the con- 
solation of her father in his devout old age, the daughter 
who had never sinned against him, as he pathetically said. 
The bad luck that seemed to preside at the courts of France 
at the fag-end of the stern king’s tedious reign proved 
fatal to her at the age of nineteen, and she died at St. 
Germain regretted by every one. The prettier of the two 
portraits by far is that by Mignard, whose masterly portrait 
of Moliére is one of the treasures of Chantilly. Why could 
not Mr. Fea give us a book on Mignard, the Van Dyck of 
the French court at that period, with copious illustrations ? 
He would find material for his letterpress far less hackneyed 
than that to which he is condemned in these pages. There 
is nothing new in fact to be said about James II., and 
despair at finding anything reduces Mr. Fea to construct 
sentences such as the following: ‘‘ His attachment to the 
ladies also had a demoralising effect, which caused the 
business-side of Mr. Pepys to much deplore.’’ Attempts 
have been made to rehabilitate James and beatify him 
as a Catholic saint, just as attempts have been made to 
represent Bloody Mary as the gentlest and most humane 
of her sex. But common sense revolts against such violent 
antics of distortion. James had good points, but the im- 
measurable egoism, the cold obstinacy, and the utter lack 
of sympathetic imagination which he inherited from his 
father rendered him, when a somewhat similar crisis arose, 
the most despicable of all our native sovereigns. The 
man who after twenty-five years’ experience of England 
under his brother and the memory of the ‘‘ Popish Plot ”’ 
fresh upon him could have set up a Jesuit ostensibly as his 
Grand Vizier was a disgrace to his trade, and unfair as 
were some of the methods used to oust him, what dis- 
passionate person can do other than congratulate England 
on having given a final congé to a type of royalty so utterly 
useless ? It is characteristic of James that, having been 
urgently adjured by his dying father to remain a good 
Protestant, he resisted all his mother’s almost frantic 
solicitations to turn Catholic as long as she lived, and only 
announced his conversion after her death. Mr. Fea ex- 
tenuates James’s folly on one or two occasions, but he 
makes no special plea for him. The character of James 
indeed seems to have bored him, as it bored most of his 
contemporaries from his elder brother downwards, and he 
carefully abstains from any deliberate and generalised 
judgment, which shows a great power of self-restraint— 
more, I fear, than I should be able’to exercise. 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


SOME SCOTTISH WOMEN.* 


Captain Harry Graham, happily, has not followed the 
example of the Scotch Education Department in mistitling 
his book ‘‘ A Group of Scotch Women.’ We are grateful 


* “4A Group of Scottish Women.’’ By Harry Graham. 
With 16 illustrations. 10s. 6d net. (Methuen & Co.) 
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for that, since, indeed, there is no such word. He might 
have said Scots Women, to be sure, but there is a suggestive- 
ness of Scott and the Waverleys about this which would 
have been awkward. Hence the expression Scottish 
Women is the happier, as it is the correcter designa- 
tion. Oneis tempted to ask, when wi// Dover House follow 
suit ? Captain Graham runs through the whole gamut 
of Scottish femininity—from the foundress of Balliol! 
to the fanatical founder of the Buchanite sect—and his 
chapters, despite occasional slips, make very acceptable 
reading. On account of its theme, the book is naturally 
fascinating, and there is about it a vivacity, and a river-like 
charm of diction and treatment, which compel one’s perusal. 
Readers can hardly fail to be struck with its remarkable 
resemblance to the brilliant work of the late Henry Grey 
Graham, that master of eighteenth-century life and litera- 
ture, several of whose pages, particularly in ‘ Scottish 
Men of Letters,” are concerned with the identical women 
writers whose careers have been dealt with so attractively 
by this Harry Graham the second. The work of the 
later writer, however, has a much wider scope, including, 
as it does, all sorts and conditions of women celebrities, 
“‘ of whom,” he says, ‘‘ Scotland can lay claim to a generous 
share.”” For women have ever had their part, as well as 
men, in the making of Scotland. And Scottish women 
have dared and achieved quite as much as the other sex 
when it came to be a question, as often it was, of right against 
might. So this, to some extent, is the story of battles which 
have been fought and of conquests which have been won, 
in which Scottish women held no inconspicuous place. 
With the always welcome informativeness of one who 
has read extensively on his subject, Captain Graham 
descants upon it with ease and grace. There is no really 
dull page, notwithstanding the extraordinary variety of 
types of the feminine character which are here displayed, 
pertaining to all the spheres of life, social, literary, political, 
and religious. Thus we have Devorguilla, for instance, 
(not Dervorguilla, however, as Mr. Graham constantly has 
it), wife of John Balliol (which should be spelled with 
three ll’s), one of the foremost Scottish women of her time, 
the builder of at least half-a-dozen monastic houses, and the 
originator of Balliol College. The date of her establishment 
of Dulce Cor—Sweetheart Abbey—near Dumtries, where she 
lies, is generally given as 1275, not 1273: and there is 
evidence that this Lady Bountiful of the olden days passed 
away previous to 1290. Barnard Castle, by the way— 
Balliol’s home—is not in Northumberland, but on the Tees, 
in Durham. It is curious to note that prayers are still 
daily offered up for Devorguilla’s soul and that of her 
husband ‘ by scholars of whom the majority know little 
or nothing of their founder’s history, and only associate 
her name with that of the ‘Devorguilla Club,’ whose 
members forgather for the purpose of enjoying refreshment 
which is not exclusively intellectual.’’ The redoubtable 
Black Agnes of Dunbar, name familiar to every Scottish 
schoolboy, is an easy first among the ‘ Amazons”’ of 
Mr. Graham’s fiery galaxy. Joan, Countess of Sutherland, 
that devoutest, most obdurate Romanist of her day, 
scarcely merits so much good space as is given to her. 
Neither do mad Elspeth Buchan, nor Miss “ Nicky” 
Murray, whose reputation seems to rest solely on her 
unrivalled resourcefulness as a society entertainer and 
matchmaker. Of three Duchesses—of Lauderdale, Mon- 
mouth, and Gordon respectively—Mr. Graham writes dis- 
passionately and with good sense. The first of these was 
the wife of the infamous Duke of Lauderdale, the only 
bearer of the title. How much the history of the persecu- 
tion in Scotland, and Lauderdale’s firm suppression of the 
Covenanters, were influenced by his ambitious spouse is 
patent in almost every incident of her ingloriouscareer. It 
is certain that no two names have so reeked with the popular 
odium. Nor were any pair holding their all but regal posi- 
tion more utterly corrupt and corrupting. What a con- 
trast when one comes to Grisell Hume, afterwards Lady 


Grisell Baillie, that sweetest of all Scottish heroines, the 
narrative of whose amiable and noble life is surely the gem 
of this collection. 

Captain Graham’s statement may be questioned that 
“it is not easy to believe that the name of Alison Cockburn 
would have become a household word in Scotland had her 
only claim to fame rested upon the song with which it is 
always associated.”” Whatever the poetic merit of ‘‘ The 
Flowers of the Forest ’’—a lyric belauded both by Burns 
and Scott, be it noted—it is more than probable that 
Mrs. Cockburn’s memory would have perished long ago, 
had that alone depended on her innumerable gay supper- 
parties. Only the other day there was erected a tablet 
directing attention to her burial-place:in Buccleuch church- 
yard, Edinburgh. And thereon she is remembered, not as 
a queen in the fashionable society of her time, not as a 
mere amusement-caterer, but as the writer of what Scott 
has styled “‘ a fine set of verses,’? whose words never grow 
stale, whose winsome melody never grows old. 

Lady Anne Barnard, who wrote the ballad of ‘‘ Auld 
Robin Gray,’”’ and Mrs. Grant of Laggan, a songster, and 
one of the numerous Waverley suspects, with Lady Louisa 
Stuart, Scott’s life-long literary correspondent ; and Clemen- 
tina Stirling Graham, of Mystifications notoriety, make 
up the concluding chapters of a truly notable and instructive 
and not least, entertaining volume. Mr. Graham might, no 
doubt, have included other Scottish women quite as well 
known and as brilliant as those he has gathered together 
here, but his excuse, he tells us, ‘‘ must be that there was not 
room for all, and in the selection of subjects I have exercised 
the right of allowing personal preference, or prejudice, to 
be my guide.” This is a book which might be introduced 
with profit into the higher classes of Scottish schools, and 
it should be in every respectable Scottish library. Its spirit 
is excellent. It contains a shoal of fresh stories. It will 
prove a mine of wealth to the fiction writers, and it is a 
long way better to read than many of the fictions themselves. 

W. S. CROCKETT. 


THE CENTURY SHAKESPEARE.* 


One seems never to have done with congratulating Messrs. 
Cassell on their good services to the cause of cheap litera- 
ture ; the booklover of moderate means has already many 
reasons to be grateful to them, and he will have forty more 
when he has possessed himself of these volumes of the 
“Century Shakespeare.’’ The books are beautifully 
printed, neatly bound in red cloth or in red lambskin, they 
are embellished in green and black by Mr. Reginald L. 
Knowles, and each has a photogravure frontispiece repro- 
duced from an original painting of some famous artist of the 
past or present. Moreover, each volume has a useful 
glossary, and is prefaced with an introduction by Dr. 
Furnivall and Mr. Munro that will satisfy the student as 
well as the general reader. For Dr. Furnivall has the rare 
gift of wearing his knowledge lightly, of imparting it with 
an ease and simplicity of style that are none the less instruc- 
tive for making attractive and interesting reading. 

The first volume of the forty is devoted to a very full life 
of the great dramatist and a careful, critical study of his 
works. This is largely a reprint and amplification of the 
admirable biography and critical study with which Dr. 
Furnivall prefaced his ‘‘ Leopold Shakespeare ”’ some years 
ago; it has been revised, rearranged, and brought up to 
date, furnished with additional notes, and with new and ex- 
cellent chapters by Mr. Munro on “ Shakespeare’s London ”’ 
and on “ English Drama before Shakespeare,” and is, in a 
word, an exhaustive, illuminating, and helpful survey of 
Shakespeare’s life and work and times. 


*“ The Century Shakespeare.’’ Edited, with Life and 
Introductions, by Dr. F. J. Furnivall and John Munro. Com- 
plete in 40 vols. Cloth gd. net ; leather 1s. €d. net. (Cassell.) 
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Happily Dr. Furnivall is a whole-souled Shakespearean, 
and quietly and rightly ignores all questions as to the author- 
ship of the plays—rightly, because, after all, if there is no 
convincing proof that Shakespeare wrote the plays, there 
is certainly no convincing proof that he did not. The latest 
doubter confesses that one fact which largely shook his 
faith was the discovery that in his later years Shakespeare 
developed into something of a money-lender; he had 
expected to find him many-sided, yet was astonished to 
find him so various that he even had a money-lending side. 
Why not trace to this personal weakness his sneaking 
sympathy with Shylock ? Then, of course, there is always 
that question of Shakespeare’s education. ‘‘ I know half 
a dozen ancient and modern languages, and have been 
thoroughly well educated in this direction and in that,” the 
doubters seem to say to themselves, ‘‘ yet I could never 
have written these plays; how then could Shakespeare 
have done it, seeing that he didn’t get a tithe of the schooling 
I have had.”” They do not allow for his genius. Finding 
from his writings that he possessed certain knowledge, they 
take it for granted that he must have known ever so much 
more than he reveals; when the probability is that, with 
his nimble wits, he had the knack of making the very utmost 
of every scrap of learning he could pick up and using it so 
effectively that it seems to us as if he must have known 
everything instead of something of everything. His dramas 
are not great dramas because they display a marvellous 
acquaintance with books, but because they display a mar- 
vellous acquaintance with life ; the sort of knowledge that 
the man in the street gathers and the man in the study 
loses. He never blunders in matters of poetry, of art, 
of human character, and his mistakes of chronology and 
geography are not those of a highly educated person. Your 
bookish man, crammed with other men’s learning, can 
rarely turn his acquirements to poetical account, and 
merely remains wisely dumb in a dozen languages, so far as 
literature is concerned ; and it is open to argument whether, 
if Shakespeare had been hampered with as much book- 
knowledge as those doubters think the real dramatist must 
have had, his plays would have been any greater than Ben 
Jonson’s. 


The Globe Theatre in 1613. 


Frontispiece to ‘ Pericles” The Century Shakespeare.’ (Cassell. ) 


If the general reader for whom these forty volumes are 
intended marks in each play the passages that impress 
and delight him and notes whether what so delights and 
impresses is some scholastic quality in them or some innate 
quality of heart and mind and experience of humanity and 
nature, with which mere scholasticism has very little to do, 
he will thereafter follow Dr. Furnivall’s lead and let all 
Baconians and other doubters wrangle together and confuse 
themselves and each other whilst he reads and enjoys and 
is silent. For my part, I see more reason for believing in 
Shakespeare than in the people who don’t believe in him, 
and there’s an end of it for me. &. Sr. J. A. 


LATTER-DAY POETS.* 


Mr. Bernard Capes’s verses are a great relief after the 
smooth, well-rhymed, delicate nothings which hundreds of 
University men are producing to-day. They strike no deep 
or new note, but they have a gesture, an accent, as it were, 
that removes them from the monotonous well-spoken 
crowd. Mr. Capes can be playful without comicality, 
and to do this means a certain robustness along with real 
feeling, which is a rare combination to-day. Mr. Meredith 
has it, but not many more. It is the playfulness of Lodge’s 
masterpiece, ‘‘ Love in my bosom, like a bee.” We are 
delighted to find it in Mr. Capes’s six verses on Cupid and a 
clothes-line. Adulterated by a conceit, but still pleasant, 
it is in ‘‘ When Cleelia proved obdurate,’’ and then 
perfect again, in its own way, in “Cross my hand with a 
penny bright ” and the delicious *‘ Chloe, will you hear me 
woo ?”’ We will quote this : 

“Chloe, will you hear me woo ? 
That I promise, that I'll do. 
I will make thee soft slippers 
Of the pretty mouse’s ears ; 
Stockings, just a single pair, 
Spun by spiders from the air ; 
Supple garters lightly wove 
Of the springy curls of love ; 
Gown of lace-wings, hardly felt, 
Claspéd with my arms for belt. 


 T will graft my thorny drouth 

With the sweet slip of thy mouth, 

Till thy loveliness shall make 

Buds of beauty for my sake. 

Like a wild hare in its form, 

Chloe, in thy bosom warm, 

Sweetly, sweetly, let me lie, 

Hearing all the world go by.” 
The eleventh to fourteenth lines are not perfectly har- 
monious, perhaps, but the playfulness of the opening and 
the tender close make a charming whole. There are one or 
two poems in the book which remind us of Beddoes’ ‘‘ Dream 
Pedlary ”’ Not that they are 
borrowed either ; but they have a symbolism like the first 
and a dramatic brevity like the second. Then his children’s 
poems are oiten very good. ‘‘ Drowzydoze,” a lullaby, and 
‘*Her Prayer ’’ are the best. The entirely serious poems are 
the least attractive and the most like everybody else’s, except 


and Love-in-Idleness.”’ 


one, a poem to a woman, wooed oi many, never married 


“Such rush-light souls, ignoble flames ! 
Forget, great ghost, their suit of thee. 

But no, thou gav'st them of thy fire ; 

Their children are the fruit of thee.” 


Mr. Jack also recalls the Elizabethans, but in a more 


* ‘ Amaranthus: A Book of Little Songs.’’ By Bernard 
Capes. 3s. 6d. (Unwin.)—Mathilde: A Play.”” By Adolphus 
Alfred Jack. 3s. 6d. net. (Constable.)—‘‘ New Poems.” By 
St. John Lucas. 5s. net. (Constable.)—‘‘ Ariadne Diainomene 
and other Poems.”’ By E. W. Sutton Pickhardt. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Mathews.)—“‘ Sacred and Profane Love and other Poems.”” By 
Alfred Austin. 4s. 6d. net. (Macmillan).—‘‘ Andrea and other 
Poems.’ By Gascoigne Mackie. 1s. net. (B. H. Blackwell). 
—‘‘ New Poems.”” By R.G. T. Coventry. 3s. 6d. (Mathews.) 
—‘‘ Mont St. Michel and other Poems.’’ By Rowland Thirlmere. 
3s. 6d. net. (Allen.)—‘‘ Talmudic Legends, Hymns, and Para- 
phrases.” By Alice Lucas. 2s. net. (Chatto.)—Goethe’s 


“Faust,” first part translated into English verse by Sir George 
Buchanan, with introduction. 2s. 6d. net. (Alston Rivers.) 
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purely antiquarian manner than Mr. Capes. His play 
takes place in Ferrara in the sixteenth century, and we 
frankly admit that this prejudices us against it. We have 
had good Elizabethan drama and also good Elizabethanism 
long afterwards. We need no more Elizabethanism ; we 
desire it least of all from so able a man as Mr. Jack. One 
who can so relish the old drama is too good to be thrown 
away on echoes of it. And well as he writes speech after 
speech and whole scenes he cannot—who could ?—give 
real life to the whole. It is an interesting, ingenious tale, 
and the closely knit style keeps us awake, but we hope Mr. 
Jack will forsake this path. 

Messrs. Lucas, Pickhardt, Austin, Mackie, and Coventry 
might almost be one man. They are all obviously Univer- 
sity men who handle nothing which they do not adorn, and 
usually they do more, they decorate it and over-decorate it 
until there is nothing of it left. Messrs. Lucas, Mackie, 
and Coventry, indeed, allow their own characters to show 
through at times. But too seldom does the reader see a 
vivid image or hear a human voice as he proceeds. Their 
gifts are those of the pianist rather than of the composer. 
Yet that does not fully define their limitations, for though 
they can play they know not what to play. Mr. Lucas has 
the widest range of subjects and they represent real affec- 
tions—for a child, for the Ridgeway in Berkshire, for the 
“stripling Thames,” for Homer, Ronsard, for a dog, for 
Oxford. The Ridgeway is an excellent subject, and this is 
how Mr. Lucas writes of it : 


“Let the valley lanes seem good to those 

Who love a guarded way ; 

The place of my soul is the wind-scoured down 
Where the red sun burns all day. 

And O the road, the gallant road! 
Let me follow and track my friend, 

The great green snake of turf that glides 
With never a coil nor bend... . 


“ Now some love women, and these are wise ; 
And some love ale and wine ; 

And the Poet's art is life in the heart, 
But a road is a thing divine. 

Go east, go west, there are roads of the best ; 
But of all the roads that be, 

O the royal way, the broad Ridgeway, 
Is king of roads for me!” 


“Royal”? No! But it is a pleasant poem and there 
is not a piece in the book which does not go well with 
summer ease. 

Mr. Pickhardt’s book consists of a play on a Greek model 
and a number of short poems, including many translations 
from the Greek and from Dante and experiments in classic 
metres. One of his pieces—significantly—is ‘* a paraphrase 
from a paraphrase.’’ Mr. Swinburne has had few more 
brilliant disciples and fewer still who have sacrificed sense so 
little to the needs of an infinitely varied lyrical play. Ili 
you can give yourself up to page after page without a new 
thought or observation of man or nature, you will find 
abundant pleasures in these ample and delicate rhythms. 
It is not possible to do much more with the English dic- 
tionary and a sensitive ear and a classical education. 

Mr. Austin we know of old. He is a master in this kind. 
In his poem on ‘Sacred and Profane Love,”’ the sacred, 
Uranian love tells him : 


“Vex not your mind with riddles that beguile 
The unwise to wrangle over things unknown, 
’Tis not for Song to enrage, but reconcile, 
So to the Tower of Babel add no stone.’ 


Well has he obeyed this behest, according to the letter. 
But according to the spirit—he has added innumerable 
words to the senseless pile that darkens real poetry and 
makes it so difficult to come at. He, too, has an ear, 
though by no means a perfect one. He likes spring and 
what he calls ‘‘ England,” also Italy and Shakespeare and 
Mozart. But any one of Mr. Austin’s books is better than 
the twenty or thirty which he has actually written. For 


their amiable sweetness is their only quality, and that is to be 
found in all. 

Mr. Mackie is a graceful versifier, anobserver of nature, and 
a man of much tender affection and interest. He is narrower 
than Mr. Lucas and not quite so stately, but for practical 
purposes he may be said to be the same man. And if it 
is hard to distinguish Mr. Mackie from Mr. Lucas, it is 
impossible to distinguish Mr. Coventry from Mr. Mackie. 
Clever and vainly clever would he be who could attribute to 
its right author any bunch of lines in this book, such as: 

‘““ Rome is not dead, her language lives, 
And in its music she survives. 
Greece is not dead, whose living page 
Breathes youth between the lips of age. 
They worshipped Beauty, Greece and Rome, 
A house where ruin cannot come.” 

Mr. Thirlmere is another writer of the same class, but with 
more exuberance and energy. 
“A Symphony,” and it is upon the sounds and colours of 
words that he relies for his effects. These, when the mind 
is concentrated upon sound and colour alone, are con- 
siderable. 

Mrs. Lucas’s translations of Talmudic legends and para- 
phrases from the Psalms are the plainest and most modest 
kind of verse. They are unskilled, and all that can be said 
of them is that they are without affectation and without 
extravagance. Their matter is good, but it might far 
better have been in prose. 

Sir George Buchanan.is also perhaps a novice in the use 
of verse. A lover of poetry would prefer to have a great 
poem in common prose. But we understand that those 
who do not care for poetry are impressed by verse, and to 
them this translation can be recommended as containing all 
the facts. 


He calls one of his poems 


A MAKER OF WOMEN.* 


The early and middle Victorian age, which we usually 
dismiss with scorn and pity as a stagnant and unprogressive 
period, was really a time of remarkable movement, a time 
of most significant ideas. It produced, among other great 
influences, that wonderful force whose increasing power we 
are watching now with mingled fear and hope—the Active 
Woman. Think of as many remarkable Englishwomen as 
you can—women, that is, who originated and performed 
work of their own, and came into the public view—and you 
will find that the greater number belong to the despised 
period of respectability, mahogany, and crinolines. They 
were heroines without advertisement. They broke through 
the hedge, and crowds now stream through the gap untorn, 
often, we fear, without a thought of the pioneers who made 
such progress possible. [igh in the list of noble women 
comes the name of Dorothea Beale, who, born in 1831, ruled 
Principal of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, from :8s8 to 
1906. In fact, she really created that remarkable institu- 
tion ; for before her appointment its life had been brief and 
steadily failing. So well did she do her work that the 
public, or the small portion of it that was interested in 
school-work, linked her and Miss Buss together as the chief 
prophets and champions of women’s education. The 
present volume gives a most careful and comprehensive 
account of her life. ‘*‘ Schoolmasters (says Walter Bagehot) 
should have an atmosphere of awe, and walk wonderingly 
as if they were amazed at being themselves.’’ To which we 
may add as corollary and parenthesis, “‘ especially school- 
mistresses.”” Bagehot had in view the dismal failure of 
Hartley Coleridge to achieve the due decorum of a don; 
but he could have derived his dictum more positively from 
the complete success of Dorothea Beale. Whatever else 
she did, she never failed to take herself most seriously. The 
atmosphere of awe is preserved in the rather portentous 


* “ Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham.’ By Elizabeth Raikes. 
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The Lower Hall, Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 
From “ Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham.” (Constable.) 


From a photograph by 
Miss Bertha Synge. 


pages of this volume. Reverence is the right hand of a 
biographer and humour is the left. We shall sufficiently 
indicate the merits and defects of the book by saying that 
Miss Elizabeth Raikes is egregiously right-handed. As a 
pious record, the volume will be immensely appreciated by 
all Miss Beale’s pupils; but the wider world of people 
interested in education will be repelled rather than attracted 
by the figure here solemnly presented. This is a pity ; for 
no teacher, no member of a school committee, should leave 
the volume unread. Miss Beale had learning enough, but 
she proves in her person the most important truth that 
what a teacher knows is of little account compared with 
what a teacher is. There is an unfortunate tendency on 
the part of education authorities to demand from teachers 
knowledge rather than character. It is of course essential 
that teachers should have sufficient knowledge for their 
work (though there are certain schools in which even this 
necessity is overlooked) ; but what is vastly more important 
is that teachers should have that personal and peculiar 
gift, the power to influence and inspire. Pupils occasion- 
ally come into contact with a teacher’s knowledge—they 
come constantly into contact with a teacher’s personality ; 
they may perhaps be influenced by a teacher’s information— 
they will certainly be influenced by a teacher’s disposition. 
But this influence, all-important as it is, has its dangers. 
There is a letter of Miss Beale’s that I should like to quote 
in full, a letter that every teacher should read and ponder. 
Those who have had to teach girls will be aware of a curious 
tendency in their charges—a tendency which is quite strong, 
even when adult age is reached—to become sentimentally 
attached to their teachers and to cling to them in a spirit 
of fatuous idolatry. A teacher of strong character and 
common-sense will check this tendency, and lead it into 
useful and healthy channels; but unfortunately there are 
weaker persons who become intoxicated by the incense of 
worship, and accept it eagerly. Miss Beale’s admirable letter 
should be both a warning and a guide in this matter. In- 
deed, the volume is full of suggestion—full, too, of in- 
structive glimpses of a noble life-work. 
GEORGE SAMPSON. 


THE WISDOM OF “MERLIN.” * 

Few writers outlive the fame of a novelist to achieve the 
popularity of a journalist. Yet David Christie Murray 
did this. It is not the author of those capital stories, 
Joseph’s Coat” and ‘‘ A Life’s Atonement,” but rather 
‘“Merlin’”’ of the Referee whom the present generation 
has known and greeted. And it is the best of Merlin’s work, 
some sixty articles in all, gathered up carefully from the 
files of the Referee, that is now set before us—haply 
to postpone for a brief season the inevitable oblivion that 
awaits the journalism of our day. A wide range of topics 
is covered in these ‘‘ Guesses at Truths,” and, naturally 
enough, we find thoughts and phrases repeated, and ideas 
and fancies recurring. The wonder is that there is not more 
repetition, that in these writings so much diversity is to be 
found. Tariff Reform and Socialism, Imperialism and the 
Mercantile Marine, Dreams and Spiritualism, Books and 
their Authors—on all these subjects (and many others) 
“‘Merlin’’ writes, and writes well; and the note of the 
writing is sincerity—a sincerity unmistakable. He believes 
in the Immortality of the Soul, in the Divinity that shapes 
our ends, in the Ultimate Decency of Things, in the life to 
come no less than the life now. Haeckel for him has by no 
means said the last word on the Riddle of the Universe. And 
next to the strong religious feeling in these ‘‘ Guesses ”’ 
comes the sure conviction ot England’s real greatness, its 
power for good in the world. He is alive to our social 
diseases, our national failings—no man is less of a Pharisee, 
but he believes in England through and through, with a 
brave and cheerful faith. Withal these ‘‘ Guesses at 
Truths ” are the work of a large-hearted, tolerant, kindly, 
and cultivated man, who has travelled much, mixed with 
many folks, known sorrow, had a full share of the troubles 
of life, and remains to the end loyal to the progress of 
mankind, an optimist not to be gainsaid. There is no 
great display of wit or humour, there is neither startling 
paradox nor profundity nor originality in the book, but 
there is a generous outlook on life and a broad, wholesome 
view of man and his destiny. 


PSYCHOLOGY ON SHIPBOARD.}{ 

This is Mr. Masefield’s first novel. He had written sea- 
poetry, and two volumes of sailors’ tales, and several 
plays, and more than one book on maritime subjecis; he 
had edited, with a full-blooded preface, Reynolds’ ‘‘ Peter 
Corcoran ’”’; but, until this book, he had not written a 
novel. Every variety of his work had shown such un- 
hampered courage in technique that, though it was possible 
that in the novel his wonderful gift would find a form that 
did not fit it, it was most improbable that even a failure 
should not be extraordinarily interesting as a piece of 
craftsmanship. ‘‘ Captain Margaret’”’ is anything but a 
failure, and it is a sea-novel of a kind entirely new. 

When a landsman writes a book about the sea, he talks 
of little else. Waves roll and break, rocks pierce the 
waters, and, for fear the reader should forget that he is 
not on land, every chapter contains a panegyric on the 
ocean. But there is very little sea in “‘ Peter Simple ”’ or 
in ‘‘ Captain Margaret.’’ Sailors remember only that they 
are on board ship, and take the sea for granted. Captain 
Marryat, taking the picaresque novel on ship-board, sticks 
close to his midshipman and his ship; and now Mr. Mase- 
field, in the much more daring task of shipping the psycho- 
logical novel, finds the ship sufficient. Neither Marryat 
nor Masefield lose anything by their limitation. The events 
of this story, set between bow and stern of a small ship, 
have a savour of shipboard that they would lose if en- 
acted in the larger space between sunrise and sunset over 
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the ocean, as a landsman would describe them. In any 
large setting men are ants, and Marryat’s picaresque 
methods and Masefield’s psychological would not be inter- 
esting done from the further end of a telescope. 

The story is that of four characters in a small ship 
sailing to the Spanish Main. 


““She was a small ship (only five hundred tons), built of 
iromatic cedar, and like all wooden ships she would have looked 
ungainly, had not her great beam, and the height of her after- 
works, given her a majesty, something of the royal look which 
all ships have in some proportion. The virtue of man had been 
busy about her. An artist’s heart, hungry for beauty, had seen 
the idea of her in a dream; she had her counterpart in the 
kingdom of vision. There was a spirit in her, as there is in all 
things fashioned by the soul of man; not a spirit of beauty, not 
a spirit of strength, but the spirit of her builder, a Peruvian 
Spaniard. She had the impress of her builder in her, a mournful 
state, a kind of buttered grandeur, a likeness to a type of man- 
hood.” 


This is the setting for the drunken coarseness of Stukeley, 
flying from justice, the delicate-minded loyalty of his wife, 
the rough decency of Cammock, the ex-pirate who com- 
mands the vessel, and for Captain Margaret, the owner, as 
much poet as sailor, who, in love with Mrs. Stukeley, risks 
himself and his ship to help her husband to escape a forger’s 
rope, and shields her throughout from knowledge of the 
truth. These four characters, with the attendant Perrin, 
sailing to Darien, are the material of a novel of extraor- 
dinary interest. ‘Lhe book, however, is no novel of mathe- 
matical analysis. The events that occur in the minds of 
the characters—their mental adventures—are visualised 
in action. 

It is a modern psychological novel set on shipboard in 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Masefield does not attempt to 
give the psychology a sixteenth-century flavour, and he 
makes a perfectly justifiable use of modern language. 
He never tries to use dialogue for purposes of local colour ; 
and, while upholstered talk very easily stiffens, this naked 
direct speech stiffens never at all. His sixteenth-century 
sailors speak like men of to-day, and are alive, although 
in the midst of their conversation the mention of green- 
slashed sleeves comes sometimes as a shock. If the dia- 
logue is to be kept free without losing atmosphere, the 


descriptive passages must be spread so evenly and thickly 
that the reader never has time to forget that when, for 
example, Captain Margaret says : 


“Because there was no one on shipboard, except a few 
inferiors, who could console him. He could not confide in you. 
He had lied to you. We were not his sort. There was no one 
else to whom he could turn,” 


he says it out of a sixteenth-century costume, in the cabin 
of a painted ship of cedar-wood, built before the Armada. 
Mr. Masefield has, perhaps, been a little afraid of over- 
loading his book with description; but his choice of an 
unencumbered speech really left it almost impossible for 
him to put on too much. The portrait of the Broken 
Heart that I have quoted is enough to show how delicate 
a feeling for colour he has at his command. 

ARTHUR RANSOME. 


A FAMOUS SPORTING EVENT.* 


A great deal of information which will interest others 
besides sporting men is to be found in this volume dealing 
with the life of Thomas Doggett and with the famous race 
for the Coat and Badge which he instituted. Although 
nearly two hundred years have elapsed since Doggett 
founded the competition—probably in 1716—with the 
injunction that “‘ it will be continued annually on the same 
day for ever,” there is no sign that public interest is waning 
in this event, which “is older than the oldest regular 
aquatic contest by over a century, and more ancient than 
any annual sporting event by sixty years; for the Uni- 
versity Boat Race began in 1829, and the St. Leger (which 
antedates both the Derby and the Oaks) was only in- 
stituted in 1776.’’ The book falls into two broad halves. 
In part one Mr. T. A. Cook (himself an old ‘“ Blue ”’) de- 
scribes ‘‘ the man,” and it will readily be acknowledged that 
he has made the most of his interesting though somewhat 
scanty material. Thomas Doggett was born, Mr. Cook 


* “ Thomas Doggett, Deceased.” By T. A. Cook and G. 
Nickalls. 10s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 
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thinks, nearer 1650 than 1670 in Castle Street, Dublin, and, 
after roughing it in ‘“‘ the provinces ’”’ for some years, ap- 
peared at Drury Lane in 1691. As an actor he had a great 
reputation, and won the admiration of such men, amongst 
others, as Addison and Steele. In contradistinction to the 
biting description of Garrick by Goldsmith, Dibdin said 
of Doggett that his acting was “‘so chaste and his manners 
in private life so well bred that he never chose to be the actor 
anywhere but on the stage, yet his company was warmly 
sought after by persons of rank and taste.’’ He played 
with Mrs. Bracegirdle and other celebrities of the day in 
the principal dramas, and seems to have excelled especially 
as Fondlewife in Congreve’s The Old _ Batchelor.” 
That he was of a pugnacious disposition is evident from the 
notorious dispute which dissolved his long partnership 
with Wilks and Cibber, but as Mr. Cook points out in 
reference to one of these disputes, there was nothing really 
malicious in his sulking, and he tells an excellent story of 
how an emissary sent down to Norfolk to fetch Doggett 
back to London was so impressed by the comedian’s good 
humour and the excellent dinners he ordered all along the 
road at the expense of ‘“‘ the Law ”’ that Doggett easily won 
his case. In describing the history of the race Mr. Guy 
Nickalls has had the somewhat tedious task of searching 
through the sporting press of the eighteenth century for 
much of the fresh information which he has discovered. 
The task, however, must have had its consolations. In the 
year 1782, for example, we read how the competitors 
“started about 2 o’clock and three of them kept together 
till they got to Lambeth, when one began to get ahead and 
was soon followed by a second. These two kept pretty 
nearly abreast of each other till they came pretty nigh the 
goal when the first man’s scull split, which retarded him 
so much that the second man got in first.’’ The race, in 
fact, seems to have led to some rowdyism, for we read of an 
ironmonger in Southwark having his skull fractured by a 
bottle being thrown at him when the Coat and Badge were 
being rowed for, and sometimes watermen deliberately 
obstructed the competitors. It is not always the best 
compliment to say that the illustrations enhance the value 
of a book, but in this case there should be no misunder- 
standing, and Mr. Cook does not claim too much when he 
says that the pictures will throw a valuable light upon many 
points hitherto in dispute. 


NAPOLEON’S ENCHANTRESS.* 


Legend, largely inspired no doubt by the Court of the 
Third Empire, has contrived curiously to idealise the char- 
acter and career of Napoleon’s first Empress. Playwrights, 
poets, and their kind have converted the indolent and 
pleasure-seeking Creole into a heroine of romance, have 
presented her as the loving, long-suffering, and virtuous 
wife, whose consent to a divorce from her great lord was 
the final proof of an affection that was as self-sacrificing as 
it was profound ; just as the artist who pictured her in stone 
in the square of Fort-de-France softened her profile and 
exaggerated her charms. Mr. Philip Sergeant, in the 
opening pages of the monograph which he has devoted to 
the Empress Josephine, quotes the poetical eulogy which 
this statue moved Lafcadio Hearn to pen on its subject, 
and reminding us that the real woman never appeared 
without her rouge and thick coating of powder, and spent 
three hours in her dressing-room every morning at the task 
of labouring to be beautiful, says we could scarcely have 
better conveyed to us the idea of the Josephine of romance 
as opposed to the Josephine of history. It is with the 
Josephine of history that he sets himself to deal, and he is 


Empress Josephine, Napoleon’s. Enchantress.’’ By 
Philip W. Sergeant. 2 vols. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


to be congratulated on having avoided the vices of too many 
modern biographers. His book, it is true, can lay no claim 
to original research ; it is one of those “ lives”’ that do no 
more than popularise the labours of historians, for which 
there seems an unceasing demand nowadays. But at any 
rate Mr. Sergeant refuses to whitewash his heroine, at any 
rate he resists the temptation to serve up a dish of scandal. 
With a full sense of responsibility he endeavours to paint 
the woman as she was with all her faults and with, what 
she must have possessed also, her singular fascination ; and 
if in following her progress he has to discuss some unsavoury 
stories and to weigh rather nicely in the balance something 
more than indiscretion, something less than innocence, he 
makes all possible allowance for malice, jealousy, and 
uncharitableness in the insinuations of her 
poraries. 

But, even when the libels of her enemies have been 
discounted, it must be confessed that often enough she gave 
them their opportunity, and there are certainly passages 
in her life and phases of her nature which no one but a 
partisan could attempt to excuse. There is a suggestion of 
the woman ‘‘on the make’’ about Josephine’s earlier 
history, and yet it was not force of character that lifted her 
ultimately into fame. A mere chapter of accidents alone 
rendered possible her escape from her West Indian birth- 
place to the great world of France, and only the death of a 
young sister brought about her marriage with the pedant 
and doctrinaire, Alexandre de Beauharnais. A neglected, 
but apparently at that time rather stupid, wife, it was not 
till the guillotine had robbed her of her first husband that 
Josephine seemed to develop charm, and with charm in 
the days of the Directory went generally emancipation 
from moral restraints. The ‘‘ Veuve Beauharnais ’’ did not 
waste over-much time in mourning her dead husband’s 
fate, and all the evidence goes to show that in the year 1795 
she was receiving sums of money from Barras and acting 
as his mistress. Then came the meeting with Napoleon 
Bonaparte and his offer of marriage after but a month's 
acquaintance. It is only too evident that Josephine, 
conscious, at thirty-two years of age, of fading looks and 
shrewd enough to see that the young soldier had a future, 
snatched desperately at the proposal as at a last chance, and 
took advantage of her lover's infatuation. 


contem- 


The affection 
was all on his side—rarely can a woman have received 
such passionate love-letters as he sent her on his Italian 
Campaign ; and she refused to join him, negiected writing 
to him, or else sent replies which Napoleon said were ‘‘ cold 
as fifty and like those of fifteen years of married life,”’ would 
read out passages from his protestations to friends, remark- 
ing the while, est dré’e, Bonaparte!’ and when he 
returned home complained that he was “ all day in adora- 
tion ’’ before her, as if she were a divinity. It is suspicious, 
also, that she maintained after her marriage close intimacy 
with Barras, and there is no doubting that she proved 
unfaithful to her husband—perhaps in more cases than one 
—while he was absent in Egypt. ‘If only I am the first 
to see him,’’ she said when she heard he was back in France, 
“he will throw himself into my arms.’’ But her brothers- 
in-law reached Napoleon in front of her, and she was within 
an ace of being divorced ten years in advance of the actual 
time. Her tears conquered Bonaparte’s anger, but her 
success was not won without a price. She never deceived 
her husband again; he never showed her the ardour of 
the earlier stage of their union. Henceforward it was she 
who had to complain of coldness, of slackness in correspond- 
ence, of infidelity, it was she who waxed jealous, suffered, 
and wept. 

What was her hold on Napoleon ? Mr. Sergeant, like 
many another student of the Consulate and First Empire, 
does not find an answer to the question easy. That her 
husband’s affection tor her was never seriously impaired 
is obvious from his having her crowned and consecrated by 
his side in Paris, and by the tenderness with which, 
according to his lights, he treated her after the divorce. 
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Mr. Sergeant opines 
that ‘‘she remained 
to him the type of 
womanhood with whom 
all other specimens 
compared poorly,”’ and 
asks with no little 
humour, ‘“ Did not even 
his admiration for 
rouge—and__ tears — 
come from Josephine? ”’ 
Perhaps the biographer 
is right in dwelling on 
the evenness of her 
temper, her deference 
to her husband’s 
wishes, her cheerful per- 
formance of all her 
social duties, her tire- 
lessness in conciliating 
those who could be of 
use to him, as qualities 
which recommended her 
to the Emperor’s re- 
gard. Perhaps, too, he 
is right in thinking the 
strongest tie between 
them was Napoleon’s 
belief that his wife had grown to love him. “ Good 
woman, good Josephine!” was the epitaph he pro- 
nounced over her grave, ‘“‘she loved me truly.” In a 
way perhaps he spoke the truth, though the affections of 
Josephine were too diffused to possess much intensity. 
To quote Mr. Sergeant : 


Josephine. 


From a sketch by David for his picture 
of the Coronation, 


From ‘‘The Empress Josephine.” 
(Hutchinson.) 


“‘ She loved too many things to love anything much. Flowers, 
animals, children, young and amusing persons, claimed her 
regard so strongly that her heart was another Malmaison in the 
incongruous variety of objects for which it found room. 

Even her own children reversed the natural relations of 
parent and offspring and treated her as a charge to be looked 
after and protected. Moreover, any love she had for 
Napoleon did not prevent her from pouring out such 
grievances as she had against him to her companions or 
servants, or deceiving him about her endless debts, or giving 
a ready ear to the critics and foes of his régime. Perhaps 
he did not mind her being in debt, because it made her more 
dependent on his bounty. Perhaps he liked her explosions 
of jealousy, as he seems to have enjoyed her tears, as a 
tribute to his manhood. He cannot have been wholly 
ignorant that the worst calumnies urged against him by 
the Royalists had their source in Josephine’s rash outbursts 
of chagrin ; possibly these also were to his thinking proofs 
of her love. Perhaps in essentials he was a domestic person 
as in public life he was a formalist, and Josephine had 
become a habit. However his devotion may be explained, 
Mr. Sergeant seems justified in summing up the case as 
follows : 

‘ Although Josephine commenced her life with Napoleon by 
grossly betraying the most passionate affection of which actual 
records remain in history; although her own love which she 
ultimately developed for him was a strange compound of fas- 
cinated submission to a dominating will and an eager clinging 
to the provider of her riches; although she robbed him with 
his servants, and discussed him disloyally with his enemies ; 
although to present a really black picture of his character we 
need only go to her recorded utterances about him—in spite of 
all this, we must not forget that Napoleon never ceased, to the 
end of his days, to speak of the perfect happiness which she had 
given him in their life together. If she had been the most 
devoted and virtuous of wives, could any husband have said 
more tor her ?”’ 

Bonaparte himself described her as “ la grazta in persona,” 
and added in his characteristically coarse way that she was 
“‘ graceful even as she went to bed.” Her charm then for 
him was her gracefulness ; let us leave it at that. 

F. G. BETTANY. 


THE YEAR OF THE FOUR EMPERORS.* 


The title of this volume suggests a large theme, but the 
reader will find, not without surprise, that its scope is of 
the narrowest. Mr. Henderson, in fact, deals only with the 
events of a single year, and he deals even with these less in 
the broad spirit of a historian than as a minute critic of 
military operations. With those larger issues which make 
the year 69 a.D.—‘‘ the year of the Four Emperors ”— 
memorable in history, he has little concern, and about that 
“rebellion” in Juda, which has a supreme interest for 
the whole Western world, he says nothing, but he is bent on 
demonstrating that the greatest of Roman historians is 
wholly ignorant of the meaning of “‘ strategy.’’ Accordingly 
he takes the account given by Tacitus in the “ Histories ”’ 
of the struggle between Otho and Vitellius, of that between 
Vitellius and Vespasian, and of the campaign against Civilis, 
and examines it at length “‘ by the aid of, and as illustra- 
tive of, modern strategical principles.” His conclusion is 
that the narrative, being chiefly founded on “‘ camp gossip,” 
is both “‘ inadequate and short-sighted,’’ but whether he 
has, or has not, made out his case is a question which to 
those who admire Tacitus will have little attractiveness. 
That master spirit had other aims than to leave to posterity 
an exact estimate of the generalship of an Otho, a Valens, 
or a Cecina. The campaigns of Alexander, of Hannibal, or 
of Cesar may justly require from the historian some close 
study of the military art, but to explore the feeble and 
dubious strategy of obscure leaders was not a task for the 
pen of Tacitus. He is, indeed, compelled to pursue the 
weary record of war and butchery, but, until Mr. Henderson 
discovered the fact, who would have dreamed that ‘‘ perhaps 
his chief interest ’’ is for the military student ? Rather, 
while the world lasts, men will turn to the “‘ Histories ”’ not 
merely because of their splendid eloquence or their mar- 
vellous portraiture, but rather to study in them those moral 
causes which undermine and destroy empires, and which are 
set out by Tacitus with the insight of a philosopher, the 
clearness of a dramatist, and the impassioned indignation 
ofa patriot. It is as a great writer, a great moralist, and a 
great man that his immortality is secure, and though he 
fails to supply a text-book for army examinations or to 
satisfy academic critics of the art of war, his reputation 
remains uninjured. But the writer of this volume thinks 
otherwise, for he has learned to use the word “ strategy.” 
In the brief compass of two pages he employs it eleven 
times; he talks of ‘‘ the strategy of exhaustion,” “the 
strategy of annihilation,” ‘the strategy of masterly 
inactivity,” and a dozen other strategies with the easiest 
fluency ; he knows that ‘“‘a strategy of defence may be 
executed by a tactical offensive as well as by a tactical 
defensive,’”’ and he informs us that “‘ the tide of warfare ebbs 
and flows on an ocean which is studded with strategical 
objectives.” The last splendid phrase is, indeed, not Mr. 
Henderson’s own, but an aphorism quoted by him from 
some unknown authority. It may serve, however, to show 
the superiority of the moderns to the ancients, for it is 
certain that neither Tacitus nor any classical writer could 
have composed so remarkable a sentence. But Tacitus, 
at any rate, in addition to leaving us ‘‘a large rubbish- 
heap of ‘ military ’ judgments,’’ was, it seems, only a poor 
master of language. After referring to a speech made by a 
Roman general, called Vocula, in the remote town of 
Novesium, Mr. Henderson asserts that the report of it is 
authentic, for ‘‘ the historian,’ he assures us, ‘“‘ however 
great a master of the sham rhetoric of the schools, could 
hardly have invented a speech which breathes so passionate 
a scorn.’’ Totally ignoring the well-known fact that 
ancient historians place whatever words they think fittest 
in the mouths of speakers—occasionally, of course, with 


* “ Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Empire.” By 
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some knowledge of what was actually spoken—he argues 
that the speech ascribed to an obscure general must be 
genuine just because it is dramatically appropriate. ‘‘ This 
is good,’’ he says, ‘‘ and therefore it is not Tacitus,’’ thus 
at once begging his argument, and defying the judgment 
of the whole world, which to this moment never denied 
to Tacitus the possession of ‘‘a passionate scorn,’’ and 
which has yet to learn, as Mr. Henderson states two 
pages later, that he was only ‘‘a stilted pleader at a 
decadent Bar.’’ To such a verdict there is, assuredly, no 
reply. It can be received only in astonishment and silence. 
But the reader who, not being ‘‘a man of war from his 
youth,’’ cannot pronounce an expert opinion on Mr. 
Henderson’s military criticisms, may reasonably wonder 
whether a classical lecturer, who takes up a literary position 
which is so obviously indefensible, can be safely trusted 
when he accuses Tacitus of complete ignorance of the art 
of war. 
T. E. Pace. 


A BEAUTIFUL FRIENDSHIP.* 


Platitudes enshrine truths, though they often deface that 
which they enshrine, and we need not fear to reiterate the 
truism that, from the days of David and Jonathan onward, 
the friendship of one man to another has been one of the 
most beautiful things in all this strange, beautiful world. 
Such a friendship lives in this fascinating volume. We 
learn to know Lafcadio Hearn with penetrating intimacy— 
an intimacy which reveals to us how much of the inner 
sanctuary of his subtle and elusive selfhood will ever re- 
main unrevealed ; but what a flame of faithful and sincere 
lovingness burns there upon the altar ! 

Indirectly also, we learn through these letters more than 
a little of Henry Watkin, the noble old man who befriended 
Hearn in the days when he was an ugly, inarticulate, 
forsaken boy, with no passport to the hearts of his fellow- 
men except the inscrutable signature of personality 
and the added appeal of his lonely poverty—befriended 
him and, through all his waywardness, poured forth 
on him such trust and affection as made him, not a 
protégé, but a comrade and an equal and something 
more. ‘‘ The boy,’ we read, ‘by virtue of his dark 
hair and colouring, the gloomy cast of his thoughts, his 
deep love for Poe, was known as ‘The Raven,’ and 
in the clever and very various little sketches of the bird 
with which he signs his letters to Henry Watkin, he con- 
trives his somewhat wistful sense of his own outward 
unattractiveness.”’ 

The letters to an unknown lady—written on a far more 
formal and fastidious level—add a distinct note to his own 
half-unconscious self-delineation, in their chivalrous and 
generous evasiveness toward one who—a very different 
person from Prosper Mérimée’s Inconnue—is at times, we 
suspect, not a little embarrassing. The small volume, 
therefore, in addition to the admirable introductory sketch 
by Mr. Milton Bronner, frames a kind of triptych which 
includes the letters to Henry Watkin, the letters to the 
fair unknown, and extracts from certain newspaper letters 
in which the writer had concealed his identity under that 
of Ozias Midwinter. 

The editor speaks of Hearn as having, in what he wrote 
for publication, ‘“‘every attribute of a great writer save 
humour ” ; but in these private scribbles to Henry Watkin 
the spirit of fun, lurking in his shy, sensitive nature, bubbled 
over even through his bitterest melancholy, and some of 
the letters are as humorous as they are sad. ‘‘ The world,” 
says the writer of the Preface, ‘‘ had dealt him some very 
hard blows’’; but may we not add that the hardships 
seem after all to have been 


* “Letters from the Raven : Lafcadio Hearn.” 5s. (Archibald 
Constable & Co.) 


““Machinery just meant 
To give (his) soul its bent”’ ; 


for, through these playful, bewitching, yet sometimes half 
tragic letters, the history and growth of a soul uncon- 
sciously gleams forth. The failures, struggles, lonely 
heresies, even the hunger and the five-cent dinners—with 
rare pluck he at one time invented and “ran” a five-cent 
eating-house—all encountered by him, we divine, with a 
spirited gaze on the vague eternities above and beyond 
them, a determination that, whatever else he sold, he 
would never sell his soul—these were melting and hammer- 
ing him into that of which Noguchi wrote : 

“ Truly he was a delicate, easily broken Japanese vase, old as 
the world, beautiful as a cherry blossom. Alas! that wonderful 
vase was broken! He is no more with us. Surely we could 
better lose two or three battleships at Port Arthur than Lafcadio 
Hearn.” 

ANNIE MATHESON. 


EASTERN STORIES.* 


A collector of folk-lore who does not happen to be a 
skilled folk-lorist is by that the better fitted to make a good 
book. The best material is pressed and dried by the folk- 
lorist into ‘‘ books that are no books, Court Calendars, 
Directories, Pocket Books, Draught Boards, bound and 
lettered on the back,” and all the rest of Lamb’s delicious 
list of montrosities. He turns bread to stone before our 
eyes, and is proud of it. Mr. Hanaver (may Allah smile 
upon him!) is not a folk-lorist. His volume of wise tales 
and quaint tales and distortions of history (‘‘ distortion ” 
did we say ?—no, fairy-story improvements) is marred 
by no theories, no reminders that this story has a parallel 
here, and this other a variant somewhere else. He speaks 
not as the scribes, but as a fortunate human being to whom 
people in turbans have told most wonderful things. 
His stories all came to him by word of mouth, and 
on paper they still retain that pleasant intimate savour. 
The reader never feels that the author regards his tales 
as sO many interesting trifles, for classification and 
discussion. No; the very gusto of the book makes it 
clear that they are as real to him as the “ Arabian 
Nights ” to healthy children. Occasionally he may men- 
tion a European tale, but so seldom, and so perfunctorily, 
in a book whose every page contains an opportunity, as 
only to heighten that reverential feeling that identifies him 
with the fellahin who sat before him and talked while he 
listened. 

The book is alive with the true story-telling spirit that 
will not allow a listener to do anything but open his mouth, 
laugh under his breath for fear of interrupting, and, at the 
end of each tale, ask for another. Although parallels and 
side-issues kept suggesting themselves all the time, it was 
not until the last page was turned that it was possible even 
to pretend to be a folk-lorist. When with some difficulty 
the feat was achieved, the book took a new interest without 
losing the old. 

It is only possible to mention a few of the parallels that 
refused to be forgotten. There is a Blue-Beard, who has 
a more intricate tale and a more elaborate psychology than 
those of our old friend, and actually kills himself at the end. 
There is a Cinderella, and there is a cunning simpleton 
called Goliha who is the twin brother of Little Claus. And 
apart from nursery tales, there is a version of our old story 
of Cherry of Lennor, which has another parallel in a 
Scandinavian story of a woman of Skums-stadir. A 
fellahin cursed an old she-toad, who happened to be a Jan, 
with the result that she was hurried away at night to assist 
the Jan in childbirth. She stayed as nurse to the little Jan, 
and put some of the kohl, that it was her duty to apply to 
the little fellow’s eyes, in her own. On being dismissed, she 


* “ Folk-lore of the Holy Land.” By J. B. Hanaver. 8s. net. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 
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was paid with scraps of onion-peel that changed into gold 
pieces. Some time afterwards, walking in the bazaar, she 
saw the mother Jan pilfering from the stalls. She spoke 
to her, and bent and kissed the baby Jan, to the great sur- 
prise of the onlookers, who saw her kissing empty air. The 
mother Jan cried out angrily at being seen by her, and 
blinded her by poking a finger into the eye that had been 
touched with fairy kohl. This is almost exactly the tale 
of Cherry of Lennor, and of the Skums-stadir girl. 

To notice a later influence from the East, we have only to 
turn in the book to the tale of a boasting pigeon who sub- 
dued his wife by threatening to kick over King Solomon’s 
palace, and when Solomon rebuked him, explained to her 
that the great King had been begging him not to doit. The 
two pigeons were turned into stone, but the tale is the germ 
of a wise and capricious fairy-story that has another ending, 
is called ‘‘ The Butterfly that Stamped,’’ and was written 
by Mr. Kipling. 

There is an interesting comparison possible between the 
Scandinavian account of the origin of elves and that given 
in this book of the birth of the Jan. The Northern tale 
tells how God visited Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden, and paid them compliments on those of their children 
whom Eve exhibited. He asked if there were any more, 
and as Eve had not yet washed the others, she said ‘‘No”’; 
whereupon God replied, “‘ That which has been hid from 
Me shall also be hid from man,’’ and those other children 
became invisible, and their descendants, living in hills and 
caves, are the elves that everybody knows. Mr. Hanaver’s 
story is different. Eve used to bring forth forty children 
at a time, and as she could not be bothered to nurse them 
all, picked out the best twenty on each occasion, and threw 
the rest away, always telling Adam that she had only had 
a score. Adam knew her, and therefore prayed Allah to 
let any she had thrown away live underground and go 
abroad at night, ‘‘ and thus the Jan came into being.” 

In noticing the many counterparts these tales have in 
European folk-lore, we are driven to wonder what are the 
characteristics that make up the atmosphere of story-telling 
that is so easily recognised as Oriental. It is certainly not 
a question of local colour alone. The substitution of 
ointment for kohl is not enough to make Cherry belong to 
Lennor in the way she does, and the resubstitution of kohl 
is not enough to make her a fellahin of Palestine. We 
cannot answer the question. But there are some points 
about Oriental story-telling that can be noticed at once. 
For one thing, it is more logical than European, and more 
capricious in its logic. Karnkarl, on hearing that a man 
he had sentenced to be hung from his own door had a door 
too low for the purpose, replied simply, ‘‘ Then hang the 
first short man you can find.’’ There is something essenti- 
ally and absurdly logical in that sentence, and it is the 
keynote of a great part of Oriental story-telling. It is more 
ruthless than ours: witness the difference in the character 
of Eve as giveninthetwotales. It hasa different humour : 
witness the tale of a man who, when his house was on fire, 
absent-mindedly pitched his mother-in-law out of the 
window, and tenderly carried her bed to safety in his arms. 
‘*It was agreed that he had done wisely.’”” No modern 
tale could have finished like that. 


DREAMS AND FANTASIES.* 


Hoffmann—Gautier—Poe—the three are symbolical in 
romantic literature of the fantastic, the wild, the wonder- 
ful, and the gorgeous. They are three master spirits who, 
with magic wand, conjure up before us new worlds, rend- 
ing the veil behind the commonplace and prosaic to disclose 
the ‘shining, shifting Sovranties of Dream.”’ Yet is there 


* “Stories by Hoffmann,’ ‘‘ Stories by Gautier,’’ ‘ Stories 
by Poe.’ Edited, with Introductions, by Arthur Ransome. 
Is. net each. (Jack.) 


little real likeness between these three. Each had two 
personalities, the man and the artist, and in their art they 
bore to one another as little resemblance as in their lives. 
Hoffmann might, with some show of reason, have been 
called mad. Poe, though characterised contemptuously, 
by his countrymen at least, as a drunken and drug-taking 
crank, was a gentle, inoffensive soul, whose spirit craved 
naturally for the delights of domesticity and a quiet, 
peaceful life. Gautier alone was a complete man; a “solid 
man,’’ glorying in the description of a friend that summed 
him up as “ fat, jovial, and sanguinary.’”’ He was “‘a kindly 
bear . . . who was always called by his Christian name, 
and delighted in astonishing his friends with outbursts of 
genius served up in a joyous obscenity.’” To compare their 
methods, one might set down Hoffmann as a type of the 
old school of story-teller, as a man with a story to tell who 
told it in his own way; Poe was almost the first to choose 
an effect and then think out a story to produce it ; Gautier’s 
way was different too, less ambitious perhaps, but calling 
for fully as much genius in the achievement. His was 
“the art of making dreams come true.”’ Poe was ever a 
conscious craftsman, with a technique more elaborate than 
any writer had either dared or cared to formulate: Hoff- 
mann ‘started anywhere, and managed to produce his 
effect by the hypnotism of personal feeling.” He “ played 
on his own nerves,” writing with a trembling pen, ‘ while 
his wife held his other hand to keep him from forgetting 
that there was a homely world whose emotions were less 
terrible than those he at once described and experienced.” 
“Fancy,” as Mr. Ransome declares, ‘‘ was at once Poe’s 
servant and Hoffmann’s master.’’ And Gautier, what of 
him ? He did but chronicle, in perfect prose it is true, the 
adventures of ‘‘ an Oriental and antique projection of him- 
self.” 


Theéophile Gautier. 
From “Stories by Gautier.” (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 
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These little volumes of stories form in themselves a 
literary treasure of rare jewels, and Mr. Ransome’s critical 
introductions double their value. One needs an educated 
taste to appreciate things that are exquisitely and artistically 
perfect—pictures, melodies, old wine, beautiful women 
even, and cameos of literature like these before us. Poe, 
perhaps, is coming into his kingdom, but Gautier, to 
English readers, is little more than a name, Hoffmann 
is nothing more. The three essays that here introduce 
their work will suggest something that is new to those, 
and they are not many, who have thought that they knew 
already most that was worth knowing of these three. 
Readers to whom the beauties of these authors are fresh 
will find Mr. Ransome’s forcible and graceful expositions 
invaluable. 

Hoffmann—Gautier—Poe—all had “‘ their dreams, from 
which they wove a Paradise.’’ ‘‘ Gautier’s work,” says Mr. 
Ransome, and the remark applies with almost equal effect to 
the other two, ‘‘ was the construction of a Paradise for himself 
in which other people were allowed to walk. His stories 
are a substitute for opium and haschish, and take us into a 
world like that of old romance and myth, where we meet 
our own souls walking in strange clothes.’’ Hoffmann, 
Gautier, and Poe, all ‘‘ starved on dreams, and found them 
good.” Mr. Ransome quotes Santayana, that ‘art, so 
long as it needs to be a dream, will never cease to be a dis- 
appointment.” ‘‘ We leave a story of Gautier,” he says, 
as indeed we leave a story of Hoffmann or a fantasy of 
Poe’s, “‘ as we leave the Mabinogion, or the Morte d’Arthur, 
or the Volsunga Saga, or a book of fairy-tales. We have 
to readjust ourselves before meeting the difficulties of life.” 
Against Santayana he puts Mahomet: “If any man have 
two loaves, let him sell one, and buy flowers of the white 
narcissus, for the one is food for the body, and the other is 
food for the soul.” 

The Gautier stories that have been chosen for illustration 
are “Clarimonde,” ‘“‘ The Mummy’s Foot,” and “ King 
Candaules,’”’ and one’s interest increases on finding them in 
Lafcadio Hearn’s translation. Now Hearn, particularly 
at the time he undertook his lovingly laborious translations 
from the French, had an altogether indifferent knowledge 
of that language, a fact that explains not only the one or 
two rather surprising lapses in accurate rendering of the 
original, but, what is far more important, the beautifully 
exact transference of the author’s spirit that is only possible 
to one not too familiar with the language from which he 
is translating. This may sound paradoxical, but it is a 
fact that a translator equally familiar with both languages 
in which he is dealing is the last person who should be 
chosen for such a task. 

Hoffmann, to whom music, drawing, and literature were 
the same art, who could express himself almost equally 
well in any of the three, who called his first writings ‘‘ Fan- 
tasy-Pieces after the manner of Callot " (the seventeenth- 
century artist), and published them in a musical paper, is 
represented by ‘‘ The Cremona Violin ”’ and ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry ” ; Poe by the better known ‘“‘ Masque of the 
Red Death,” ‘‘ The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” “‘ The 
Oval Portrait,’’ and three other tales. 

The thought which prompted the summarised chronology 
of each author’s life and works that stands before the 
introduction was a good one, and almost a better was that 
which resulted in the inclusion of Miss Gavin’s clever and 
vivid frontispiece portraits. 

ASHLEY GIBSON. 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE.* 


This book is the record of work done by a gifted and 
public-spirited man, who laboured for more than sixty years 
* “A Descriptive Bibliography of the Writings of - George 


Jacob Holyoake,”’ with a Brief Sketch of his Life. By Chas. 
Wm. F. Goss. 5s. net. (Crowther & Goodman.) 


in various popular and unpopular causes. Mr. Goss has 
taken all possible pains to give us a complete bibliography, 
and, not content with a full list of Holyoake’s fugitive 
pieces, has even included the attacks, replies, and criticisms 
of Holyoake’s opponents. A born controversialist, George 
Jacob Holyoake raised the dust of debate on many a subject 
that time has mercifully disposed of, and to the end was 
ever a fighter. Mr. Goss recalls the memory of these 
debates and battles: debates with Christians and atheists 
(Holyoake would never admit that secularism was identical 
with atheism), battles in support of free speech and free 
thought. Of all the causes Holyoake championed, to the 
co-operative movement, perhaps, he rendered most service. 
Inspired by Robert Owen, though always willing to point 
out the deficiencies of that great man, Holyoake as far back 
as 1841 wrote in support of Trades Unionism, and in 1858 
published his first book on the Rochdale pioneers. In 1906, 
when death was near, he was able to attend to the publica- 
tion of a new and revised edition of his ‘“‘ History of Co- 
operation.” Apart from all the anti-theological, the politi- 
cal, and the social writings, quite a number of simple 
educational works—dealing with grammar, mathematics, 
and logic, and attempting to explain the mysteries of words 
and alphabets to children—were published by Holyoake 
more than fifty years ago, when children’s books were not 
quite so plentiful or delightful as they are to-day. Holy- 
oake never went into Parliament. He never got beyond 
being a “ prospective candidate.”” Always some man of 
money was preferred before him when the election ap- 
proached. It may be his Liberalism was too robust and 
too independent for party purposes, but there is something 
at fault in our politics when men like Holyoake cannot even 
offer themselves for election. 

The biographical part of the book gives the reader a 
sympathetic and reliable narrative of George Jacob Holy- 
oake’s long and eventful life, and should be of use to all 
who have not time for Holyoake’s autobiography—the 
“Sixty Years’ of an Agitator’s Life.” We do not entirely 
share the views of Mr. Goss concerning the old differences 
between Holyoake and Bradlaugh, but the merits or de- 
merits of that ancient dispute are no longer of interest. The 
good of both these remarkable men lives after them, and 
the rest is of no account. 


QUEEN VICTORIA.* 


It cannot be said that these three works have any great 
value. Mr. Frank Hird, in the preface to “ Victoria the 
Woman,” explains that his book in no way purports to 
be a complete life of Queen Victoria, nor does he, in his 
modesty, even claim that it is a complete study of her 
character ; but it takes us through her life in four hundred 
pages of large type, and to those who are not versed in the 
chronicles of her reign it may be acceptable. It contains 
a characteristic letter, not, we believe, previously printed, 
from her late Majesty to Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, 
written shortly after the death of her youngest son, the 
Duke of Albany, in 1884: 


“Dear Ronald,” it runs, “ not knowing where you might 
be I did not at once answer your kind, feeling letter, which 
touched me much. Yes, God has taken most away who were 
my dearest, as well as those whom I most needed as helps and 
comforts, and I am sorely stricken indeed. This is but a pil- 
grimage, a great struggle, and not our real home, and we may 
say with those beautiful lines : 


‘So long Thy power has blessed me, sure Thou still 
Wilt lead me on 


* “Victoria the Woman.’ By Frank Hird. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. (Appleton.)—‘ Victoria Regina: Her Court and 
her Subjects, from her Accession to the Death of the Prince- 
Consort.’’ By Fitzgerald Molloy. Illustrated. 2 vols. 24s. 
net. (Hutchinson.)—‘ Queen Victoria as I Knew Her.” By 
Sir Theodore Martin. 3s. 6d. net. (Blackwood.) 
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O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night be gone; 

And with the morn those Angel faces smile, 

Which we have loved long since, and lost awhile.’ 


I know you appreciated my dearest child 
I will send you one of his last photographs.”’ 


on your return 


The fact that “‘ Victoria Regina,’ Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s 
posthumous work, like ‘ Victoria the Woman,” has no 
index, suggests at the outset that the publishers assume 
it will not be regarded as a work of reference. It is, indeed, 
a not very favourable specimen of the popular biography 
now so greatly in vogue; and the key-note of the whole 
is struck in the opening paragraph : 


“The turret clock in Kensington Palace has not yet struck 
five on the morning of June 20, 1837, when a carriage covered 
with dust and drawn by horses flecked with foam drew up at 
its principal entrance. Already the sun had flashed signals of 
gold across wide spaces of skies; but as yet the land slept; 
silvery phantasmal mists hung above the surrounding garden’s 
wide glades, the Round Pond, and grassy slopes. From the 
carriage stepped two men, the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Marquis of Conyngham, bearers of important news ” 


—the news being, of course, that William IV. was dead and 
Victoria Queen. The work, which stops at the death 
of the Prince Consort, contains nothing that is not known 
to the reader who is acquainted with Greville, McCarthy, 
and the many histories of the reign, and it has not a tithe 
of the interest of the unjustly neglected little book, “‘ Vic- 
toria, Queen and Ruler,” by Mrs. Emily Crawford, who 
drew her facts from sources not generally accessible. The 
truth is that so much has been written about Queen Victoria 
during the later years of her long reign, that such a com- 
pilation lacks the freshness of the same author’s “‘ Court 
Life Below Stairs under the Georges,”’ wherein he gathered 
much that was interesting from memoirs long since ne- 
glected. The details of the trouble about Lady Flora 
Hastings, the Bedchamber Question, the Parliamentary 
discussion anent the income to be granted to the Prince 
Consort on his marriage, are too familiar to bear repeti- 
tion. Still, a pleasant hour may be passed with these 
volumes by those who are acquainted with the art of 
skipping. 

Sir Theodore Martin, who now issues the brochure 
privately printed in 1902, has at least the advantage over 
Mr. Hird and Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy of having known the 
Queen. He made her acquaintance on November 14, 
1866, the eve of which event he has reason to remember : 


“ The night before,’’ Sir Theodore reminds us, ** was memor- 
able for the marvellous transit of shooting-stars (the Leonids) 
across the heavens, the recurrence of which in subsequent years 
has been looked for eagerly, but in vain. I remember well 
wondering to myself, as after midnight I gazed upon that mag- 
nificent spectacle, how I, utter stranger as I was to the ways 
and etiquette of courts, should pass through the ordeal that 
awaited me.” 


Sir Theodore Martin, or, as he then was, Mr. Martin, in 
his intercourse with her late Majesty was as a simple- 
minded, chivalrous knight; but, admirable as is that 
attitude, it is not one that allows of impartial judgment, 
and from this chronicle of small-beer we obtained a very 
different impression from that which the author intended 
to convey. We do not see the admirable female Crichton 
that Sir Theodore Martin surely believed he was depicting, 
but a lady, gracious indeed to her favourites, but an un- 
conscious egoist of the deepest dye, overwhelmed with a 
sense of her own importance, and absolutely convinced 
that anything or anyone even remotely connected with 
her is of primary importance ! 

We are shown the Queen at home, setting down her 
views, not through official channels, but in confidential 
correspondence ; and everywhere we see, not the enlighted 
woman of the eulogist, but the narrow-minded Hausfrau 
of the Teutonic race. We may, or may not, be advocates 


of ‘“‘ Woman’s Rights,” but the violence of Queen Victoria’s 
anger against the movement shows her limitations : 


“The Queen,’”’ she wrote on May 29, 1870, “ is most anxious 
to enlist everyone who can speak or write to join in checking 
this mad, wicked folly of ‘ Woman’s Rights,’ with all its at- 
tendant horrors, on which her poor feeble sex is bent, forgetting 
every sense of womanly feeling and propriety. Lady 
ought get a good whipping. It is a subject which makes the 
Queen so furious that she cannot contain herself. God created 
men and women different—let them then remain each in their 
own position. Tennyson has some beautiful lines on the differ- 
ence of men and women in ‘ The Princess.’ Woman would 
become the most hateful, heartless, and disgusting of human 
beings were she allowed to unsex herself ; and where would be 
the protection which man was intended to give the weaker 
sex ? The Queen is sure that Mrs. Martin agrees with her.” 


But a woman may have her “ Rights” and yet not 
be unsexed; and, anyhow, that a Queen should pro- 
test shows in a royal lady a very marked want of the 
saving grace of humour, for if any woman has her 
“Rights,” surely that woman is the sovereign: we 
never heard that her late Majesty was an advocate 
for the introduction of the Salic Law into the British 
Constitution. 

Sir Theodore Martin’s character-sketch is valuable, 
especially so for the deductions that are to be drawn from 
it, and in one reviewer’s reading of it, at all events, 
‘*Queen Victoria as I Knew Her” goes far to prove the 
accuracy of the rather disparaging study of Queen Victoria 
made by Mrs. Emily Crawford in the volume mentioned 
at the beginning of this review. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 


SIXTY-NINE BIRNAM ROAD.* 


Middle-class and lower London have no truer or more 
attractive chronicler than Mr. Pett Ridge. He is as 
realistic as Gissing was, but he has deeper and broader 
sympathies and a saving sense of humour that enable him 
always to see the other side of darkness, and the inner and 
better side of what is superficially sordid, or wretched, 
or bad. You care no more about his plots than you do 
about Dickens’s; we delight in his books because they 
mirror the life that we know; because they tell the un- 
sensational stories of ordinary men and women with such 
an air of convincing reality; because of their unfailing 
humour, and of the many quaint, likable, lifelike characters 
they bring us acquainted with. 

“‘ Sixty-Nine Birnam Road ”’ is the story of an educated, 
capable girl, a school-teacher, who marries a less than 
half educated man of the somewhat dull, but steady and 
plodding order. She loves him, and is determined not to 
be ashamed of him, though she sensitively suppresses the 
fact that they had first met on a tramcar and he had 
spoken to her without waiting for an introduction. He is 
clerk to the Superintendent of a great railway company, 
and his salary is large enough to warrant them in keeping 
a maid-of-all-work, but Ella, his wife, has social ambitions 
and is practical, and, bent on helping him to get on, she has 
a brass plate affixed to the railings and advertises for music 
pupils. She is careful to correct his mispronunciations 
and to instruct him in the manners of good society ; has 
her At Homes and little dinners, and likes to go one better 
than her neighbours; but his ambitions are of the more 
solid and less showy variety : he plods industriously, gives 
his time and thoughts so entirely to his work that she is 
sometimes irritated by his seeming neglect of her and her 
friends, and by his untimely thinking of it when he ought 
to be listening to her. He is glad that she corrects his 


* “Sixty-Nine Birnam Road.” 
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mistakes of speech, and gives him hints on how to behave, 
feeling that these things are useful to him from a business 
standpoint ; for the same reason he had learnt commercial 
French, and could undertake correspondence in that 
language, and presently, with a shrewd eye to business, 
he tells Ella he thinks of taking lessons so that he may 
acquire the art of conversing in French. 2 


““That’s just what I want you to do,’ she said, resting an 
elbow on the table, and touching the flowers. ‘I want you to 
keep moving. I should like, Fred, to see you earning three 
hundred a year.’ 

“He drew in a breath between his teeth. ‘ That would take 
a bit of doing,’ he said, thoughtfully. ‘ Men don’t get along on 
the railway as they do in short stories.’ 


“* Life is made up of short stories,’ Ella insisted. ‘ How 
many are there between you and the General Manager ?’ 
““*“ You don’t understand,’ he said tolerantly. ‘ It’s true I’m 


chief clerk to the Superintendent, and you may say that the 
Superintendent is next to the General Manager, but it by no 
means follows What I mean is that very often a man is 
brought in from another line when there’s an important 
vacancy.’ 

““Tn that case you stand a chance of being transferred to a 
good position on some other railway.’ 

“*“Go on!’ he said good-humouredly. ‘ Map it all out for 
yourself. Let me know when you’ve made me a baronet!’ ”’ 


In some respects, perhaps, Ella is rather a snob, but her 
snobbery is never more than skin-deep, and her loyal 
standing by her husband’s kindly, unpresentable old mother 
and defying the ridicule of her superior friends is a good 
touch ; an excellent character, the old mother, by the way, 
conscious of her deficiencies and anxious not to intrude 
and discredit her son, whom she is proud of, or her son’s 
wife, of whom she is even prouder. A good touch, too, is 
Ella’s affection for her dissipated, unscrupulous brother, 
in relieving whose monetary embarrassments she comes 
near to estranging herself from her husband ; but best of 
all, maybe, is the way in which her husband, a sensible, 
modest, matter-of-fact, reliable fellow, vindicates himself, 
and, advancing quietly from promotion to promotion, and 
carefully studying as he rises to fit himself and his manner 
of living to his improved prospects, impresses her at last 
as being not inferior to herself, but superior ; so much so 
that in the end she shrinks nervously from the responsi- 
bilities and dignity of the high position she had been 
ambitious for him to achieve, whilst he accepts them easily 
and as a mere detail of the business, having carried heavier 
burdens. 

In every way this is Mr. Pett Ridge at his best. The story 
has more plot than he usually allows himself, and all the 
pathos and humour and knowledge of humanity that he 
has taught us to look for in a book that bears his name on 
its cover. 


CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI.* 


There is greater opportunity for dramatic description of 
the events in French history covered by Miss Sichel’s new 
work than was the case in her earlier book ‘‘ Catherine de’ 
Medici and the French Reformation,’’ to which it forms 
the natural sequel. Together the volumes give a complete 
picture of an enigmatic and abnormal character from the 
day when the girl Catherine rode fearlessly a-hunting with 
her father-in-law, King Frangois I., to the day when she 
died, a disappointed and worn-out old woman with a record 
of shameless intrigue behind her. The mother of three 
weakling and vicious kings, she struggled to protect the 
throne against two powerful opposing parties, the Guises 
and the Bourbons, and during the struggle resorted to deceit, 
dishonour, bloodshed and crime. She moves us to com- 


* “ The Later Years of Catherine de’ Medici.”” By Edith Sichel. 
15s. net. (Constable.) 


passion ; ‘‘ and yet our very compassion,” says the author, 
“is mixed with dust and well-nigh chokes us in the parched 
and arid atmosphere surrounding her.’’ Indeed the interest 
attaching to Catherine de’ Medici is less personal than 
due to her as the central figure of one of the most difficult 
and involved periods of French history. The reigns of the 
last two Valois kings, dealt with in the volume under con- 
sideration, abounded in political and religious problems of 
which the assassination of Coligny, the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve, the murder of Henri, Duc de Guise, 
and the Cardinal, his brother, were the inevitable outcome. 
These atrocities, the story of the League, and the triangular 
conflict between the three Henris, are narrated with the 
touch of the true historian. The author’s scholarly and 
detailed style suits the complexity of her subject, and if 
the picturesque and imaginative note is sometimes lacking, 
the deficiency is atoned for by the wealth of facts set forth. 
Miss Sichel uses telling phrases showing both insight and 
originality. ‘‘Catherine’s malady was negation,” she 
writes in summing up. ‘‘ Her work itself rang hollow ; she 
went about crying peace where there was no peace; she 
took the shadow for the substance, the moment for the 
age.” 

An interesting section of the book deals with Gaspard 
de Coligny, with whom the author is in thorough sympathy ; 
another is a study of the delightful Queen Margot, Catherine’s 
independent daughter, who “ brought a note of nature into 
a close exotic atmosphere, a rush of sunshine into a stifling 
room.”” Many of the excellent portraits are reproduced 
from originals in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT.* 


It is a trite saying that the spectator sees most of the 
game, and there is much to be said for the contention that 
a foreigner is often the best critic of political institutions. 
By far the best account of the American constitution is to 
be found in the monumental work of the present British 
Ambassador at Washington, and it is only fitting that the 
most impartial and the most exhaustive examination of 
the complex machinery of government in England which 
has yet been produced should be the work of one of Mr. 
Bryce’s American pupils. Mr. Lawrence Lowell, Professor 
of the Science of Government at Harvard, makes full ack- 
nowledgment of his indebtedness to Mr. Bryce as “ the 
master and guide of all students of modern political sys- 
tems ’”’ ; and there could be no more fitting tribute than these 
two stately volumes to the influence of Mr. Bryce’s spirit 
and method on all succeeding students of political science. 
Mr. Lowell is admirably equipped for his task. His inde- 
fatigable industry is attested by the multiplicity of the 
authorities whom he quotes in support of every statement. 
But while he has resisted the temptation to indulge in 
sweeping generalisations, he has never allowed himself to 
be biassed by the prejudices or partialities of his informants. 
His judgments, always shrewd and cautious, are clearly his 
own ; and his detachment and impartiality in handling the 
most delicate and controversial questions are beyond praise. 
It may be said without hesitation that this masterly work 
will be indispensable to all students of English political 
institutions. 

Mr. Lowell’s investigations have covered a large field. 
He begins inevitably by discussing the general characteristics 
of the British constitution, and passes from this to the Crown 
and the Cabinet. So far the ground is familiar enough, 
and Mr. Lowell follows Professor Dicey in the main, but 
makes frequent and judicious use of Morley’s ‘‘ Gladstone.” 


* “The Government of England.’’ By A. Lawrence Lowell. 
2 vols. 17s. net. (Macmillan.)—‘‘The Story of British Diplomacy.”” 
By T. H. S. Escott. 16s. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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He gives a minute and careful account of the various public 
departments, and rightly analyses at some length the rela- 
tions between the Treasury and the great spending depart- 
ments, the War Office and the Admiralty. On the whole, 
he inclines to the view that in fact the powers of the Treasury 
are not as wide as might at first sight be supposed ; and 
most people who have had any personal experience of the 
system will probably agree that Treasury control, irksome 
as it may sometimes be, on the whole makes for economy. 
Mr. Lowell discusses the position of the permanent Civil 
Service, and is obviously impressed, as every American 
observer must be, by the absence of anything analogous to 
the “‘ spoils ’’ system so long prevalent in the States. He 
deals fully with the relations between the permanent Civil 
Service and the various ministers, and exhibits considerable 
insight in his analysis of the sources of the enormous 
influence of the permanent staff and the way in which it 
is exercised. Indeed, these are among the most valuable 
chapters in the book, and here to a great extent Mr. Lowell 
is breaking new ground. His account of the position and 
powers of the Comptroller and Auditor-General is rather 
meagre, and he scarcely appreciates the growing influence 
of the Public Accounts Committee ; but these are the oniy 
serious omissions in this portion of the book, and both are 
matters of which it is difficult for an outside observer to 
form a just estimate. 

The succeeding chapters give a clear and adequate account 
of the franchise and electoral law, and Mr. Lowell com- 
ments, very naturally, on the absurdly cumbrous system of 
registration which maintains and seems likely to maintain 
in this country. He comments too on the custom of 
“‘nursing’’ constituencies and the extent to which the 
Corrupt Practices Act is evaded. In his account of Parlia- 
mentary procedure Mr. Lowell relies mainly on Erskine 
May’s classic work, through he acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Sir Courtenay Ilbert, whose admirable little manual 
has been a guide to so many new members. The chapters 
on the relation of the private member and the Cabinet 
and on the more delicate question of the powers of the 
House of Lords are admirable in their lucidity and com- 
pleteness ; and Mr. Lowell rightly allows great weight to the 
influence of ‘‘ questions”’ on the ministry and still more 
on the departments behind them. 

From these more strictly constitutional questions Mr. 
Lowell passes to the subject of party organisation, noting 
the growing power of the party machine and the influence 
exercised by such bodies as the Primrose League. He is 
much impressed by the frequent difficulty of finding candi- 
dates and the apparent absence of competition for nomina- 
tion, which, in his view, is attributable mainly to the expense 
of a contested election and to the fact that a member, 
especially in an English constituency, must face continual 
demands on his purse. The frequent appearance of the 
“carpet-bagger ’’ is attributed to the fact that the voter 
is more interested in the success of his party than of a 
particular individual, while in the absence of any “ spoils ”’ 
system the successful candidate has no means of rewarding 
his supporters. This portion of the book concludes with 
an extremely interesting chapter on the “ strength of party 
ties,”” in which English and American systems are compared, 
and a short account of the present position of the various 
parties. 

The remainder of the second volume deals mainly with 
local government. Here it is satisfactory to note that, 
in the opinion of so judicial and experienced a critic, ‘‘ Eng- 
lish municipal administration is upright and well conducted 
in a remarkable degree, in spite of the fact that the leading 
citizens are to some extent deterred from taking an active 
part.”” It is worth remarking that Mr. Lowell attaches 
great value to the institution of aldermen, who do not re- 
quire to be elected and tend to form a quasi-permanent 
nucleus in every council, and so to maintain continuity of 
policy. Mr. Lowell was much struck with the general 
honesty of municipal administration, which he attributes 


in great measure to the efficiency and integrity of the 
permanent officials. As regards the personnel of the councils, 
his opinion (which is shared by many competent observers) 
is that the capacity of the candidates is slowly but steadily 
deteriorating. Many causes no doubt contribute to this, 
and it may be traced in part to the apathy which Mr. Lowell 
notes as the characteristic of the municipal elector. This, 
he admits, is due partly to the vicious system by which only 
one-third of the council requires re-election each year, but 
he is disposed to attribute it also in some degree to ‘‘ the 
general English custom of continuing in office any man 
who has done nothing to forfeit public esteem.” 

The vexed question of municipal trading is discussed in 
a valuable chapter, but Mr. Lowell writes with too much 
detachment to commit himself to any positive judgment. 
He appends also an interesting comparison between Glasgow 
and Boston. The succeeding chapters on county and dis- 
trict councils and on the administration of the Poor Law 
are scarcely adequate to the importance of the subject, 
and the position of the guardians, with the opportunities 
which the Poor Law system offers for socialistic experiment, 
might have been examined in more detail. The Local 
Government Board comes in for some unfavourable criti- 
cism, and Mr. Lowell appears to regard it as the least effi- 
cient and least progressive of Government departments. 

The chapters on the English educational system, from the 
primary schools to the universities, are as careful and thor- 
ough as all Mr. Lowell’s work, but there is little in them 
calling for comment, except the emphasis laid upon the value 
of an honours degree. In the American universities the 
honours examination, which is necessarily competitive, 1s 
practically unknown ; and the objection to any examination 
of a competitive nature is based upon the idea that it 
necessitates special tuition, and so favours the more pros- 
perous classes. Besides, as Mr. Lowell remarks in another 
place, ‘‘in America, where the value of educationiscommonly 
deemed to lie in the utility of the information acquired, such 
atest of ability would not be readily accepted.”” As regards 
Mr. Lowell’s personal opinion, it is clear that he is prepared 
to accept the competitive examination as a test of ability ; 
and he fully indorses the system under which the Civil 
Service is recruited. 

The concluding section, ‘ Reflections,’’ contains many 
pregnant and suggestive criticisms, which we have no 
space to discuss. Like all other observers, Mr. Lowell is 
struck by the predominance of the ruling class; but though 
his verdict is generally favourable, he notes a tendency to 
treat symptoms rather than causes. As compared with 
the American constitution, where a sharp distinction can 
be drawn between the structure and function of the organs 
of state, Mr. Lowell remarks that in the British constitution 
function and structure are the same thing. 

The book is admirably arranged, though the index might 
with advantage have been made fuller; and the space devoted 
to the various sections has been allotted with sound judg- 
ment. The style is sober and lucid, and commendably free 
from rhetoric or irrelevance; and the general severity of 
treatment is only relieved by an occasional touch of sarcasm, 
as, for example, when Mr. Lowell notes the mistake commonly 
made by Liberals of assuming that man is a rational animal, 
or when he comments on the gratuity granted on marriage 
to women employed in the Post Office as “ given rather 
out of commiseration than from any desire to encourage 
matrimony.” 

In strong contrast to the judicial sobriety of Mr. Lowell 
is the garrulous discursiveness of Mr. Sweet Escott. In 
“The Story of British Diplomacy” Mr. Escott gossips 
pleasantly about the Foreign Office and British diplomats 
generally. Though he adheres in the main to chronological 
order, he is too inveterate a causeur to be bound down 
to any very rigid method. Mr. Escott is perhaps at his 


best in the chapter on Palmerston, and his judgment as a 
historian is coloured by his obvious partiality for those 
diplomats (and they are many) with whom he has been 
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personally acquainted. All his life he has been in touch 
with the Foreign Office, and he has enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities of studying diplomatic methods at first hand. 
His discretion is unimpeachable, and the reader who looks 
for any sensational revelation of diplomatic secrets will be 
disappointed. Foreign politics have a peculiar fascination, 
and Mr. Escott is not insensible to the romance of his subject. 
But his interest is primarily in men more than affairs, and 
though his book is always readable and contains much 
interesting matter, it is desultory and rambling. Still, Mr. 
Escott is always good company and an agreeable gossip, and 
the general reader need not fear being bored by any abstract 
historical discussion. 


MOTHER OF PEARL.* 


The defect of most collections of short stories is the 
temptation to read in succession a number of stories which 
have not only no connection, but have no background or 
atmosphere in common. The selection is arbitrary and 
frequently brings together stories which, like discordant 
colours, ‘kill’? one another. Anatolians familiar with M. 
France’s various manners will not feel the abrupt changes 
of style, but novices whose acquaintance with M. France 
is only beginning, and for whom primarily this translation is 
intended, may well feel a certain bewilderment as they pass 
from ‘The Procurator of Judea’ to Lady’s 
Juggler ”’ or ‘“‘ Madame de Luzy.”’ Still, the selection, for 
which after all M. France and not Mr. Chapman is re- 
sponsible, is characteristic of an art always impatient of 
conventional patterns. M. France is too great an artist to 
restrict himself to any one model, and though some of the 
sketches in this collection are less typically Anatolian than 
others, all are marked by the same delicate finish and the 
same graceful scholarship. For M. France is a savant, 
though he wears his learning lightly and is quick to mock 
the pompous solemnity of pedantic erudition. The two 
best stories in ‘‘ Mother of Pearl,’”’ both gems in their way, 
are Procurator of Judea’ and ‘‘Our Lady’s 
Juggler.” In the former Pontius Pilate, grown old and 
reminiscent, is discussing with a friend the events of his 
governorship in Judea. His friend asks him if he recallsa 
young Galilean who was crucified, one Jesus from Nazareth. 
“‘ Pontius Pilate contracted his brows and his hand rose to 
his torehead in the attitude of one who probes the deeps 
of memory. Then after a silence of some seconds— 
‘Jesus,’ he murmured, ‘ Jesus of Nazareth ? I cannot 
callhim to mind.’”’ It isan audacious theme and one which 
might easily have been offensive with less delicate handling. 

“Our Lady’s Juggler” is the story of Barnaby, a poor 
juggler who takes refuge in a monastery, where he finds 
each of the monks dedicating his accomplishments to the 
Virgin. One is illuminating missals, another is copying 
holy books, and another is carving images. Barnaby alone 
can do nothing for the honour of our Lady, till a happy 
thought comes tohim. Why should not he too dedicate his 
art? So the prior finds him juggling before the altar, 
and thinking he is mad is about to lead him away, “‘ when 
they saw the Blessed Virgin descend the steps of the altar 
and advance to wipe away with a fold of her azure robe 
the sweat which was dropping from the juggler’s forehead.” 
It is a beautiful story told with that tender sympathy for 
the simple-minded which is one of M. France’s most en- 
dearing characteristics. The remaining stories, which we 
have no space to notice in detail, are illustrative of the two 
main subjects on which his education was based, the Lives 
of the Saints and the history of the Revolution. Mr. 
Chapman has carried out the task of translation with 
taste and discretion. 


* «Mother of Pearl.” By Anatole France. Translated by 
Frederick Chapman. 6s. (Lane.) 


THE VIRGIN IN JUDGMENT.* 


Rhoda Bowden, an austere Artemis of the Devon moors, 
is the protagonist of Mr. Phillpotts’s tragic romance. Her 
brother David, a priggish and rather uninteresting Exmoor 
farmer, has married Margaret, a lovely and impulsive 
creature, all heart and sympathy. He is devoted to his 
wife, and never at any stage in the story do his love for 
and complete trust in Margaret diminish. Bartley Crocker, 
an old lover of Margaret who has transferred his affections 
to Rhoda almost as soon as her brother and Margaret 
become engaged, arranges frequent meetings with David’s 
wife at which the two discuss the chances of his winning 
Rhoda. ‘‘ The Virgin” herself, all unconscious of the 
purpose of these interviews, grows suspicious of Margaret 
and Bartley, and zealous for the honour of David, the 
only man she loves. Various incidents seem to lend pro- 
bability to her imaginings. She has moved with David 
and his wife to their new home, Meavy Cot, where her 
affection for and knowledge of sheep, dogs, and all animals 
enable her to be of great help to her brother. Margaret, 
of no use with the sheep or the dogs, is eating her heart 
out at David’s apparent neglect of her. Although he 
loves her, he thinks it unnecessary to go on saying so. 
Bartley, despairing of winning Rhoda, decides to sail for 
Canada and make a career for himself in the New World. 
His farewell to Margaret is witnessed by Rhoda, whose 
suspicions are brought to a head. In David’s absence 
she accuses his wife of faithlessness. The timid and im- 
pulsive Margaret, overwrought and almost heart-broken, 
runs away from home, grows distraught from hunger 
and exhaustion, and drowns herself. David returns to 
discover the mischief his sister has worked. He turns on 
her and drives her from his door. It is the turn of Rhoda’s 
heart to break, and the closing scene of the tragedy repre- 
sents her arrival at her father’s house at Ditsworthyv: 


““ Among the burrows of the warren she threaded her way, 
until, black against the night, towered Ditsworthy. And she 
opened the outer gate, reached the door, struck upon it and 
cried two words. Mournful they rose, and deep, and heavy 
with the weight of her torments. 

“* Father! Mother!’ 

““ They came down to her out of broken sleep. They found 
her collapsed, and carried her in and roused the smouldering 
peat upon the hearth. Then to their questions as they crowded 
round her—men, women, boys, candle-lit, grotesque, hastily 
robed from bed—she answered slowly : 

“* Margaret is drowned—driven to it by me—and David 
have cast me out.’ ”’ 


No one can deny the power and sombre beauty of this 
story, marred, we think, by the somewhat frequent de- 
scriptions of scenery that Mr. Phillpotts seems to find 
necessary. The account of the great fight between Bartley 
and David, early in the book, is not as convincing as it 
might be. We never lost sight of the fact that David 
was going to win. A. G. 


THE PEACOCK’S PLEASAUNCE.,* 


“E. V. B.” is an esthete of Ruskin’s school, a lover of 
beautiful things, of what is decent and quiet and old, of 
gardens, of nature in selections, and of art. We have to 
read very little to be sure that she is happy with these 
things and sincere in her writing about them. Ruskin was 
perhaps her master—he has somewhere said an unpleasant 
thing about disciples—and we must do this justice to her 
writing, that it seems to reflect a life which, though probably 
cloistered, is beautiful. How genuine, for example, is the 
opening of ‘‘ In Praise of Birds ”’ : 


* “The Virgin in Judgment.” 
(Cassell.) 

Peacock’s Pleasaunce.”’ By 
5s. net. 


By Eden Phillpotts. 6s, 


(Lane.) 4, 


With 
8 full-page Illustrations. 
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“‘ There are not many lovers of beautiful things that are not 
made continually to feel in their heart it is misery to love! 1 
do not mean the romance of love that belonged to our youth ; 
that remains the same as ever, divinely happy, imperishably 
beautiful. But for such as know what it is to love and sym- 
pathise deeply with the lower creation—as it is called—they 
recognise at every turn the law, hard and fast like a law of 
Nature itself, causing that which most they love to become a 
source of greater pain than pleasure. Life would certainly be less 
hard for some of us did we not careas we dofor God's creatures 
of the animal world. And this leads up to the love most fraught 
with pain—at least to they (sic) who care for them as so many in 
these days do—the love which is most universal, the love of 


And everywhere these deep affections are reflected, now in 
a thought, now in a description like this of a rainbow : 


““No seven colours such as other rainbows were these (sic); 
only one broad band of purple and green. Just where this glory 
arose, on the one side it stained a violet path across the walls of 
a low white cottage under the hill with a garden and in the fence 
a little garden gate, and across the hillside woods at the back, 
and across two or three apple-trees and a central rose-bush 
flushed with pink, and across the figure of a woman standing at 
the garden gate. A peacock by her side shook down emerald 
splendours. Very stilland preternaturally tall, wrapt in shimmer- 
ing sapphire, triumphantly beautiful, stood the figure at the gate. 
Clothed with the rainbow, crowned with light, we saw her stand, 
as though ready to rise and soar above God’s symbol in the cloud, 
like the bird of Hope! As we looked we could not speak: a 
sense of awe for the moment kept us silent.”’ 


And yet there is not a passage which does not show that 
for some reason, known to Providence, the gift of expression 
has not been included in her many gifts. She suggests, 
for she is a cultivated woman who has read much and 
watched many kinds of writing ; but she does not express. 
She is always talking about things ; she cannot create. Her 
illustrations are photographs of a white peacock in different 
attitudes. The beautiful bird expresses itself by life and 
motion. How disappointing it would be were it to dip a 
quill into a bottle of the best ink ! 


Wovel Hotes. 


THE MAYORESS’S WOOING. By Margaret Baillie Saunders. 
6s. (Hutchinson.) 


The strength of its plot, the cleverness of its characterisa- 
tion, the crispness and naturalness of its dialogue make 
“‘The Mayoress’s Wooing ’”’ a very remarkable piece of 
work. The story is of modern London. Sir William 
Chatto becomes Lord Mayor, and the book opens with his 
procession through the City. One of the spectators is 
Dr. Paul Jason, his reputed nephew, who has been brought 
up by him “on the proceeds of a famous cough mixture, 
one or two city swindles, family prayers, worldly wisdom, 
heavy dessert, and moral homilies.” In a word, the Lord 
Mayor is the worst kind of sanctimonious hypocrite, and 
when Jason discovers that he has amassed most of his 
huge fortune as a secret proprietor of a rascally quack 
medicine called ‘‘ Mother’s Good-night Soothing Elixir,”’ 
which has caused deaths among the children of the poor, 
he understands why his uncle had objected to his studying 
for the medical profession. Howbeit, Jason becomes a 
doctor, and on the day of the Lord Mayor’s Show he is 
summoned to perform an operation on a woman-patient, 
and from her learns something that affects both himself 
and his supposed uncle, and that would, if it were disclosed, 
blast Sir William’s high moral reputation for ever. There 
is a poignantly dramatic scene in which Jason, aflame with 
scorn, lets him know he is found out, and later the old man 
collapses and is dying of sheer terror of exposure when 
Jason goes to him and saves him by promising that his 
sordid secret shall be kept; but he refuses to be bribed, 
and nothing turns him from his determination to denounce 
and smash the Company that owns the murderous Soothing 


Elixir. He gets Marx Golders, an astute journalist who 
owns a newspaper, to support him ; writes for Marx’s paper 
a scathing indictment of the patent medicine and _ its 
owners; but Sir William’s money and standing are too 
much for them; he brings a libel action, and, backed by 
eminent medical witnesses, wins it. The scandal is, through 
Golders, brought before Parliament ; but again Sir William 
outmanceuvres his assailant, and uses his niece as an un- 
conscious means to his end. He is a widower, and his 
niece acts as Mayoress. She is a quiet girl, charming, 
piquant, intelligent ; she is very much in love with Jason, 
and the Mayor had been willing that Jason should marry 
her, but he had held off, and did not know himself that he 
loved her. His coolness piques her; she is anxious that 
he should succeed in his profession, and privately uses her 
influence to assist him; then she pretends to a more than 
common regard for Marx, hoping to arouse the other’s 
jealousy, and in this she has her desire, but Marx is already 
in love with her, and, pushing his advantages, presently 
draws her into an engagement almost in spite of herself, 
and thereafter, on a hint from her uncle, Marx leaves Jason 
and his crusade in the lurch. This is a brilliant and original 
novel; Mrs. Baillie Saunders handles her theme with a 
deft and sure hand, edges it with delightful touches of 
humour and satire, and carries it through to an unexpectedly 
happy ending with a cunning in narration that never once 
loosens its grip on the interest and sympathies of the 
reader. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. By E. 


GE. Somerville and Martin Ross. 6s. (Longmans & Co.) 


A new book by these writers produces the same feeling, 
when we open it, as when some trusted comedian comes upon 
the stage. You smile and are prepared to smile. Whoever 
is dull or hectic, these authors can be relied upon for breezy, 


“*Is that my darlin’ Major Yeates ?’ shouted the cook,” 


From ‘Further Experiences of an Irish R.M.” (Longmans.) 
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racy tales of Irish life, especially in the domain of hunting. 
Who does not know Philippa and her husband ? or Mr. 
Knox and his relatives ? The provincial society of Ireland 
is unknown to such, if such there be among the readers of 
modern Irish fiction. All that a reviewer needs to say is 
“Buy, Buy.” Whenever in this dull age the average man 
needs to play the Mark Tapley, and turns, as Mark Tapley 
never turned, to his bookshelf for aids against melancholy, 
let him take down this book or any of its six predecessors. 
Only, let him not take it into a hotel sitting-room or a rail- 
way Carriage, as the present reviewer was foolish enough 
to do. That means the loss of one’s reputation for staid 
gravity. Apart from this caution, the Irish R.M. is a first- 
class companion, and we can only hope he will re-appear 
again for the clean, joyous delight of un-Irish readers. 


THE LIFE CLASS. By Keighley Snowden. 6s. 
Laurie.) 


(Werner 


Mr. Keighley Snowden always writes carefully and well, 
and in “‘ The Life Class ”’ he handles a difficult subject with 
conspicuous ability and success. It is the story of Ray 
Fothergill, who as a child “ ran bare-legged in clogs ’’—for 
Mr. Snowden writes again of Yorkshire and of the North 
Country folk he knows and loves ; it is the story of how Ray 
showed a wonderfully promising talent at drawing, but 
after the death of her father was forced by poverty to turn 
her back on higher ambitions and earn a livelihood for her- 
self and her mother as a model. In this capacity she re- 
turns to her native town, where a large Art School has been 
established, and one result of her posing for the nude is 
that she is slandered, misunderstood, cut by her respectable 
friends, and made very unhappy, yet is too conscious of her 
innocence, too pure in heart and courageous to be ashamed. 
The School Committee, a narrow-minded, inexperienced 
body, is shocked that such a thing should be permitted ; 
indignant prudes and Puritans make scandalous attacks 
on her in the local paper ; the father of the man who loves 
her is indignant and disgusted that his son could make such 
a choice, and fiercely opposes it; and Ray comes through 
this, and worse, with difficulty, but triumphantly. There 
are some notable studies of Yorkshire character; old 
Verity, the successful manufacturer bent upon becoming 
Mayor, is a masterly little sketch ; and the whole novel, 
centreing on a much-discussed phase of art life, deals with 
its problem fearlessly, earnestly, and with a fine idealistic 
suggestiveness. Mr. Snowden has written several novels, 
but “‘ The Life Class’’ both in idea and in achievement 
touches a height he has never reached before. 


ANGEL ESQUIRE. By Edgar Wallace. 
J. W. Arrowsmith.) 


3s. 6d. (Bristol: 


Mr. Christopher Angle got his sobriquet from ‘“‘a pert 
little girl,’ but his dealings were more with criminals than 
with the fair sex. He had a high position in Scotland Yard, 
though he had never been a policeman. Inside his room 
““you would find Angel Esquire sitting at his desk, doing 
nothing, with the aid of a Sporting Life and a small weekly 
guide to the Turf.’ This is a change from the test-tubes 
and violin of Sherlock Holmes. But Angel Esquire has all 
his wits about him, as Holmes had, and he manages, not 
without considerable danger, to run down a gang of thieves 
in London. The chief criminal is a lawyer—for Mr. Wallace 
is nothing if not fresh. One of the gang comes to a better 
mind, and eventually wins the girl whose fortune is at 
stake. But the love-thread is not allowed to become too 
prominent. Mr. Wallace sets himself to write a clever, 
startling story of modern crime, and, although the elaborate 
anagram and hiding-place for the money are rather far- 
fetched, the human beings all behave with astonishing 
vitality. Jimmy, the real hero of the tale, commands the 
reader’s sympathy. ‘If you ask me to describe him,” 


says Angel Esquire, ‘‘ I would say that he is a genius who 
works in an eccentric circle that sometimes overlaps, some- 
times underreaches, the rigid circle of the law.’’ This is 
euphemism of a subtle order, but Angel’s belief in Jimmy 
is well justified before the tale is done. 


THE MAGNATE. By Robert Elson. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


If, as we take it, “‘ The Magnate’”’ is a first novel—for Mr. 
Robert Elson’s name is quite unknown to us—it is a 
book of unusual promise, and this in spite of obvious and 
abundant faults of style, and occasional lapses of taste. 
Mr. Elson (we are not sure that the author is a ‘ Mr.’”’; 
there are signs and tokens of a woman’s hand in “‘ The 
Magnate ’’) has an irritating trick of using the first person 
singular; he indulges in too many serious commonplace 
reflections on human life and conduct, flat and stale to all 
save the very young and inexperienced; he talks in a 
knowing way about woman—as big boys talk at school ; he 
drops into horrible crudities of phrase—Janet, the heroine, 
““ gets into a wax ’”’; and he calls upon the reader to share 
his enthusiasm over the vastness and magnificence of Janet’s 
wardrobe. But when all this has been said, ‘‘ The Magnate”’ 
remains a novel of exceptional interest. There is a great 
deal of faithful observation of life in it, the misery a self- 
respecting girl with good looks endures as a mother’s help 
in certain types of sordid, English middle-class homes, and 
all the riot of luxury, the dissipated wealth and futility of a 
fashionable crowd on the Riviera are excellently described. 
John Holden, “ the richest man in the world,” is an entirely 
admirable study of a strong human character, and indeed 
all the people in this novel are drawn withdistinction. As 
for Janet, the story of her beauty, her pride, and her con- 
duct to her husband we do not for a moment doubt. But 
we are not convinced of her charms. She might draw 
Captain Ambrose and all the other men—why wasn’t the 
book called “‘ The Magnet ? ’’—but at best she only earns 
our respect. 


A WOMAN’S WAY. ByG.B. Burgin. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Burgin can always be relied upon for good entertain- 
ment, and ‘‘ A Woman’s Way ”’ will be enjoyed by the novel- 
reader who likes a judicious mixture of pathos and humour 
—the humour preponderating—and the right sort of ending. 
The youthful Earl of Grayse, happy as an amateur author, 
Phyllis Carterette, earning her living at a West End 
milliner’s because she won’t be dependent on rich relatives, 
Nick Faryll, a wreck of a man redeemed from the gutter and 
full of love for dogs and young people, Madame Ninon, 
Phyllis’s employer and a regular fairy godmother, are all 
good company. The minor characters, Parker, the Earl’s 
devoted nurse, Mr. Perks, the lawyer, the farcical medical 
man and his limericks, and, above all, Mrs. Brown, widow 
of ,William Brown the tinker, with her sweetstuff shop, 
“who had often saddened his young days with her in- 
digestible toffee,’ are even more diverting. No sombre 
realism disturbs the story, Mrs. Ashburton and her sorrow 
supply all that is necessary in the way of gloom ; and if the 
probabilities are a little strained, and the coincidences 
somewhat startling, who would be so ungracious as to 
grumble when the feast is generously spread ? That there 
is an appropriate mystery to be solved and misunder- 
standings to be cleared up is all as it should be in “A 
Woman’s Way.” 


ROSE MacLEOD. By Alice Brown. 6s. (Constable.) 


You do not remember Miss Alice Brown’s stories for 
any mystery or intricacy of plot or violence of sensation, 
but because of the charm and quaint, quiet humour of 
her style, and the easy lifelikeness of her characters. It 
is these same qualities that unfailingly delight you in 
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“Rose MacLeod.’ Taking a handful of more or less 
ordinary people, Miss Brown shows them in their homes 
scattered within reach of each other on a New England 
country-side—old Madam Fulton, who has outlived a 
modest sort of distinction as a very average novelist, and, 
yearning for a little fun, has just published a volume of 
‘ Recollections,”” more or less imaginary, that are booming 
her into fame; Madam’s coldly beautiful, serious, pur- 
poseful grand-daughter Electra, who attends lectures and 
likes to fuss about importantly and take a hand in ‘‘ move- 
ments ’’; Billy Stark the publisher, over on a visit from 
London; the excellently gentle, lovable Grannie Grant, 
who keeps the farm near by; her big-hearted, shrinking, 
hunchback grandson, Osmond; her younger grandson, 
Peter, a brilliant artist who has studied in Paris and New 
York, has sold a great picture, and comes home crowned 
with honour ; and, of course, Rose MacLeod, the daughter 
of a notorious labour agitator, in whom she has ceased to 
have any faith; and the daily lives of these people open 
out before you until you are as intimate with them, and 
as keenly interested in their loves and hopes and fears, 
as if they were actually alive, and you knew them in the 
flesh. It is a story that might be true about men and 
women who are as real as if they had been drawn from 
life ; a book that is wholly pleasant to read, and fragrant 
in remembrance. 


BEFORE ADAM. By Jack London. 6s. (Werner Laurie.) 


“Before Adam ”’ takes us back into that early twilight 
of time when man, just emerging out of apehood, was less 
than half human, most of the race still living in trees, a 
few evolved into cave-dwellers, and a masterful few so 
far advanced that they had discovered how to make fire 
and were skilled in the use of bow and arrows. Into 
this grim, savage, primeval world is born Big-Tooth, a 
child of certain Tree-Folk ; he survives a wild and perilous 
boyhood, and, being driven from his home in the trees 
after the death of his father and the re-mating of his mother, 
takes up residence, not without strife and difficulty, among 
the Cave-Folk; then follows the story of his friendship 
with Lop-Ear, his long and fearsome feud with Red-Eye, 
“the mighty monster, the abysmal brute ’’ who was “‘ more 
primitive than the rest of them,” the terrors of night and 
of the ravening, ruthless beasts that continually environ 
him, and the touch of tenderness and elemental romance 
that come to him through it all with his love for the Swift 
One. It is a crude and naked world, and its primitive 
people have not even the beginnings of a language; Mr. 
Jack London recreates it and them with a wonderful 
imaginative insight, and tells their tale daringly, graphically, 
and with a subtle narrative skill that makes this book in 
every way worthy to rank with “ The Call of the Wild.” 


ANTHONY CUTHBERT. By Richard Bagot. 6s. (Methuen.) 


Mr. Bagot’s latest novel has an Italian woman in it, but 
the two men are Northumbrians, uncle and nephew. Both, 
unknown to each other, come into close relations with the 
wronged and beautiful Sonia. Her husband’s death enables 
the uncle to marry her, but the tragedy of her life—and 
indeed of all the three lives—begins with this tardy phase 
of happiness. We are not going to give away the plot of the 
story. It has an element of improbability in it. Sonia 
and the nephew could hardly have failed to discover each 
other’s history and relation to Anthony. But Mr. Bagot 
has made this the hinge of his plot, and the unconvincing 
nature of the story arises from this complication. The 
outcome of the marriage is tragical in the extreme, but all 
three behave with chivalry and courage, and Jim’s self- 
sacrifice is described with touching power. Mr. Bagot has 
been specially happy in the characterisation of the grim 
old sister of Anthony Cuthbert, whose prejudices against 
an Italian Papist melt before Sonia’s charm. Sonia here 


is far more real and attractive than in her /iatson with Jim 
Sinclair. Mr. Bagot has succeeded to Mr. Merriman’s rdle of 
the anti-Romanist in modern fiction, but this note is not 
obtrusive, and the drift of the story does not become deflected 
by any arbitrary attempt to make religious or romantic 
capital out of the weaknesses of the Italian priests. 


HESTER LANE. By Annie S. Swan. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Hester Lane is the eldest daughter of a family which finds 
itself in poverty after the death of its head. She starts a 
High-Class Employment Bureau in London, and many a 
housekeeper will wish that such an institution could exist 
in reality as wellas on paper. Miss Lane’s venture is quite 
successful. She suits employers and employees, the latter 
being feminine. Naturally most of them have romances of 
their own, and Miss Lane is not behind them. She is 
engaged to be married before the book ends, and her business 
venture is abandoned. The stories are all written in the 
pleasant, straightforward way which the authoress has 
cultivated so assiduously in her other novels. It is an 
excellent book for grown-up girls. 


THE BURDEN. By C. A. Dawson-Scott. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


If you have read ‘“ The Story of Anna Beames,” you 
will expect much of Mrs. Dawson-Scott’s new novel, “ The 
Burden,” and will not be disappointed. The book is written 
with a ripe knowledge of life and a profound and sym- 
pathetic insight into human character. It tells the story 
of Elizabeth, Lady Raven, married to a good man much 
older than herself ; she becomes his second wife before she 
is out of her teens, and respects him, shares his interests, 
and is wholly devoted to him, until she is thrown into 
contact with his young kinsman, Captain Piers Raven. 

“She loved Piers, not temperately as she loved her husband, 

but with all that there was of her. She had loved him from the 
hour of their meeting, she would love him until the hour of her 
death. Her steadfast spirit knew it and rejoiced in it. But 
recollection came hot-foot. She was married, she had no right 
to love. How then had this thing come to pass, how had she 
forgotten what should have held her back ? . . . Her marriage 
had been due to ignorance, nevertheless it stood. She, like Piers, 
was of the law-abiding type, and it did not occur to her that 
there was any way of regaining the freedom she had surrendered. 
No, the beginning must be the end. Piers must go. They must 
never meet again, they must never even write. Love had come 
upon them as a thief in the night, but they were honourable 
people, they must go on living as if he had never come within 
their defences. O young hearts, who plan and so heroically 
perform. could you take up these burdens if your eyes were not 
holden that you should not see ? ”’ 
But this, after all, is not the burden that Elizabeth has to 
bear ; not this but one that is far heavier, and it does not 
fall from her till she tells the truth and bears it openly 
instead of in secret. Mrs. Dawson-Scott has a clear, 
strong, vivid narrative style; she writes with imagination 
and with feeling, with a courage that hides nothing of her 
heroine’s sin, and a fine reticence that tells all without 
telling too much. 


THE WILD WIDOW. By Gertie de S. Wentworth-James. 
6s. (Werner Laurie.) 


A bookful of exceedingly unpleasant people whose 
incredible adventures are narrated in an exceedingly 
unpleasant style—for that, indeed, the puff on the wrapper 
prepared us. ‘‘ Many social and moral questions,” it 
says, ‘‘ are discussed in the book, the situations are poignant, 
and a most astounding surprise is revealed in the last 
chapter.’’ We fail to find the discussion, though we do 
detect a certain cuteness of insight, a deal of cheap cynicism, 
and a nauseous insistence on the physical worth of a waist 
that does not need long stays, or something of the sort. 
The word ‘ poignant’”’ is misapplied, and as for the 
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‘* astounding surprise,’ it is what any hardened reader of 
bad fiction would anticipate. Briefly, the ‘‘ widow” 
defrauds an insurance company by burying a dead man 
as her insured husband. With the proceeds, she wins at 
Monte Carlo, speculates in Grey Rubbers, obtains the 
luxury she craves for and enters smart society. 


THE LAST SHORE. By Vincent Brown. 6s. 
& Hall.) 


(Chapman 
This is one of those novels which a critic acknowledges 
to be good by his very reluctance to say so in plain terms. 
Mr. Brown cannot conceal the conscientious pains he 
has taken to write it particularly well. He does not make 
a single concession to the popular taste for meretricious 
brilliance of dialogue or narration; but he is better than 
clever: he is true to the faith that is in him. He con- 
centrates into every other terse sentence the sum of his 
considered thought on the subject that has arisen at that 
point in his story. It would be unjust to say that the 
pages smell of the lamp, but one can vow that they were 
written painfully. Further, Mr. Brown makes no appeal 
to the emotions of his readers. His story concerns itself 
with four people, and not one of them is sympathetic. 
Studying them in their present relation to social environ- 
ment and to moral laws, he refrains from setting down 
aught in malice, but he declines to suggest the least ex- 
tenuation of their faults. He deals with their case as 
gravely as its gravity demands, and in effect he presents 
us with an exceedingly interesting study of temperaments ; 
but he fails to produce a wholly satisfactory fiction because 
he omits that relief of which the most sombre life is never 
entirely destitute. The omission is especially unfortunate 
in this instance, because Lady Renvil must have possessed 
exceptional charm if her personality really obsessed men 
of such widely diverse natures as Lanfranc and Hackforth 
and Confessor. We are compelled, however, to include 
her charm among the things postulated, for no demon- 
stration of it is vouchsafed to us. With regard to the 
men, Hugh Lanfranc comes perilously near being a prig ; 
Hackforth is transpontine—the conventional rat behind 
the arras cannot be mentioned in the same breath as the 
mouse that completed this most melodramatic villain’s 
destruction ; Confessor is a subtle blend of cowardice and 
fine moral courage. We cannot accept Mr. Brown’s as- 
sertion that Confessor is not spiritually abnormal, for we 
do not share his gloomy opinion of the spiritual unhealthi- 
ness of the age. We go further, and declare that not one 
of the four protagonists is normal; and that is where the 
story fails. Only a man of high intellectual order could 
have written ‘‘ The Last Shore”’; but Mr. Brown should 
not allow his intellect to constrain his heart within iron 
bands. One of the notes of great fiction is that it is vibrant 
with true human emotion. That note is wanting here. 


MAURICE GUEST. By Henry Handel 


(Heinemana.) 


Richardson. 6s. 


Mr. Richardson has chosen his second name or else his 
subject very fitly. This is a musical novel. That is, it 
describes the Bohemian life of young people at the Con- 
servatorium of Leipzig who find that Venus and Apollo are 
near of kin. The petty jealousies of the teachers, the 
ambitions of the pupils, the joyous irresponsible existence 
of the musical schools, these are drawn evidently at first- 
hand. But the relations between most of the leading char- 
acters are by no means regular, and the course of love ends 
for several of them, including poor Maurice Guest, tragically 
enough. Mr. Richardson has dwelt too strongly on this 
side of the subject to make his book as pleasant as it would 
otherwise have been. And it is inordinately long. Whole 
pages are devoted to the characters of Guest and Louise, 


which would have been better away. But with some 
judicious skipping the novel will be found thoroughly vital, 
though the author has a bad habit of making the action turn 
upon letters which are never printed and conversations at 
whose import we can only guess. More compression and 
more width of interest would have improved what is a 
conscientious, powerful, and even subtle piece of writing. 
The delineation of the English and German students is the 
best part of the work. But Mr. Richardson has to learn 
how a sentence will often suggest more than a paragraph. 


PAN AND THE LITTLE GREEN GATE. By Sylvia Brett. 
6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Miss Brett’s collection of short stories is dedicated to 
“dear J. M. Barrie,’’ and the prevailing note is one of a 
pleasant, semi-mystical feeling towards the child. The tales 
are short and well-balanced, for the most part. Perhaps the 
best of them are ‘‘ Sweet William,” ‘‘ A Broken Heart that 
was Mended,” and “‘ The Little Runner.”’ Miss Brett can 
touch the string of pathos without obliterating the other 
music of her story, which 1s a far more difficult thing to 
do than most novelists seem to perceive. She has also the 
gift of a whimsical sympathy with young things, which 
is admirably shown in ‘‘ The Upper Room.” Her book is 
distinctly good of itskind. There is individuality init, and 
the subjects are not too remote from the ordinary heart of 
men. 


THE ADVENTURER. 


mann.) 


By Lloyd Osbourne. 6s. (Heine- 


Dr. von Zedtwitz, guiding a scientific expedition from 
the city of Quito into the unexplored regions of the Southern 
Llanos, fell into the hands of the savage aboriginals and 
spent three years in captivity. It was then that he hap- 
pened by chance upon a place called Cassaquiari, and found 
the ruins of an antique city, and among the ruins the 
actual strong-room of the citadel, and in the strong-room 
five thousand ingots of pure gold. He escaped from 
captivity and one day met Mrs. Poulteney Hitchcock. 
She was a millionaire and was soon persuaded to finance 
an expedition to recover the buried treasure. Westbrook, 
the famous inventor, designed the vessel Fortuna that 
was to bear the weighty mass across the land—a topsail 
schooner running on gigantic wheels. And then a band 
of men was got together to make the great adventure. 
Lewis Kirkpatrick was one of these, before long captain 
of them, and he is the hero of this swinging tale. Other 
romancists have shrunk from the last mendacity and have 
called fire down from heaven or up from the bowels of 
the earth to prevent avaricious hands from wresting treasure 
from the grave where it has been buried. Not so Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne. He works to a finish. With breezy courage 
he takes his gallant company out and leads them home 
again, bringing their golden tale behind them. Lewis 
Kirkpatrick’s share of the sport was 437,000 dollars and 
a wife—Vera, the lovely daughter of Westbrook the in- 
ventor. That, it will be admitted, was fairly good hunting. 
“‘Corking—simply corking,’’ was Wicks’s description of 
the picture made by the treasure in the ancient vault, 
and “ corking—simply corking’”’ is the happiest label to 
attach to Mr. Osbourne’s book. It is a clean and invigor 
ating tale of adventure, the breeziest that has been written 
for many a day. 


THE SIN OF GABRIELLE, By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 6s. 
(John Long.) 


Gabrielle is ‘‘a little black-eyed witch,” a vivacious, 
pretty, fascinating French girl, who arrives at an English 
farmhouse in a storm, and knocks at the lattice window 
of the room in which the Reverend Donovan Fitzgerald, a 
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young clergyman who is staying there on a holiday, is sitting 
moody and alone, harassed by the religious doubts that 
are clouding his present and his future. She brings a 
new and unlooked-for distraction into his life, but is 
by no means so guileless and undesigning as she seems. 
Conspiracy, robbery, murder come into the story with 
Gabrielle; Fitzgerald loves her, breaks his heart for her, 
but is the happier for losing her, and in the end you 
agree with John Adams that ‘ Gabrielle may have been 
wicked, but she behaved like a heroine in going away”’ 
at last, knowing that she went to her death. It is sheer 
melodrama of the most lurid and exciting, but excellent 
of its kind. 


THE LOST ANGEL. By Katharine Tynan. 6s. (Milne.) 


It would be easy to make fun of Mrs. Hinkson’s eighteen 
little stories. They are simply told—slightly thin. The 
Fairy Prince has a habit of turning up at the right moment ; 
people’s ships come in when they most need them; the 
handsome right young man infallibly meets under romantic 
circumstances the beautiful right young woman, and 
they fall in love and settle everything within a score of 
pages. To read Mrs. Hinkson one would never suppose 
that poor creatures die still waiting ‘‘ here where 
men sit and hear each other groan’’; nor would 
they suspect the savagery and unexpectedness of 
joy, or the queer ways by which mankind achieves 
it. The truth is, she writes of a fairyland. Her 
stories are fairy-tales for adults and adolescents. 
They are fragrant, like rooms kept full of flowers, 
yet seldom occupied. We do not live in her fairy- 
land; we can’t most of us, and would not if we 
could. But an excursion there is refreshing, and 
we are duly grateful for the chance of it. 


GREEN AT GREYHOUSE: A Tale of Adventure 
and Mystery at a Public School, By R.S. Warren 


Bell. 6s. (Chapman & Hall..\—TOTTY. The 
Truth about Ten Mysterious Terms. By Bertram 
Smith. 3s. 6d. (Harpers.) 


Here are two books of vastly different work- 
manship dealing with that subject of perennial 
entertainment—the public school boy. Mr. Warren 
Bell departs trom the time-honoured tradition which 
gives us the new boy trembling on the threshold of 
the big school in the first chapter, and leaves him 
captain of the school, or at least a prefect and a 
member of the Eleven, in the last. Moreover, he 
introduces a foreign prince, waiting to be recalled 
to his kingdom and meantime acting as modern 
languages master at Greyhouse, and an attempted 
assassination of this heroic personage by a villain hired 
for the job—which is all quite outside the bounds of the 
orthodox public school story. Then, again, what the 
butler thought of the Headmaster’s daughter, and the 
plans of that young woman’s mother for her daughter’s 
prosperity, are an innovation not entirely to be com- 
mended in this class of fiction. The boys are all right 
and do the outlandish things that boys are expected to do. 
There are bad boys who smoke and drink, and there are 
fights and bullyings at Greyhouse. It was a rough place 
altogether. The foreign prince apparently was the only 
master who really had any influence in the school. ‘‘ Totty”’ 
is a much more cheerful book, and ‘“ Totty” himself 
(Sidney Graham was his real name) is a great creation. 
The tale of the exploits of this delightfully versatile boy 
makes uncommonly good tun, and withal the tone of the 
book is capital. ‘‘ Totty”’ is irresistible, and though he had 
to save the great cricket match—every public school book 
is bound to include a great cricket match—he was no 
cricketer: he was a great deal more than that. He wasa 
genius, and yet as sound a boy, good in heart and brain 


right through, as could be desired. We recommend 
“Totty ”’ to all lovers of the human boy. 


PATSY. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 6s. (Unwin.) 


Mr. Stacpoole’s Irish story is alive and fresh. Its humour 
may not be profound, but it is genuine. The exploits of 
Con Cogan, of Paddy Murphy, Mr. Mahoney the sweep, 
and the rest of the village folk, are perhaps of greater 
interest to us than the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
lovers, Violet Lestrange and Dick Fanshawe. They both 
belong quite to the old order of romantic fiction, and it 
is pleasant to meet them again. Con Cogan and Paddy 
Murphy are all-round, if entertaining, scoundrels. They 
decide to burgle the big house, Lady Seagrave’s, where 
Patsy, the hero, is employed as “‘ buttons.’’ Patsy gives 
them away and Con is caught. He is imprisoned on the 
ground floor, but escapes. A meet of the local beagles 
on the lawn resolves itself into a chase after the fugitive, 
who gets clear away after many adventures, to prove of 
use a day or two later on the occasion of the midnight 
elopement of Dick and Violet, by a “ holding-up”’ on 
the road of pursuit of General Grampound, Dick’s uncle 
and Violet’s guardian. Dick takes the invaluable Patsy 


Mr. Mahoney going to the Meet. 


Pen and pencil impressionist portrait by Thomas Downey. 
Frontispiece to “‘ Patsy.” (Fisher Unwin.) 


into his employment, a deserved recognition of that 
brilliant youth’s services. One can hardly call this a 
‘sporting novel,’’ and the emblems that decorate its cover 
are hardly justified, but it is an amusing story, and 
constitutes a clever and faithful presentment of the 
Irish character. Mr. Thomas Downey is responsible for 
an impressionist frontispiece, representing Mr. Mahoney 
going to the meet. 


A LAUGHING MATTER. By Shan F. Bullock. 6s. 


(Werner Laurie.) 


As one might anticipate from its title, ‘‘ A Laughing 
Matter ’”’ is written in a much lighter vein than is usual 
with Mr. Shan Bullock. It is a gay, lively, amusing little 
comedy that Mr. Bullock handles so deftly and brightly 
that it is highly entertaining from start to finish. A fas- 
cinating, unsophisticated country girl comes to London to 
stay with a novelist and his wife; she is the motherless 
daughter of an old friend who commits her to their care 
with a long letter of warning and advice and a particular 
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request that they will not let her go out alone or take her 
to theatres, and that they will ‘‘ not permit her association 
with any youths among your friends, or any others likely 
to stir her feelings.’’ Dallas, the novelist, feels his re- 
sponsibilities acutely and strives to live up to them ; his 
wife does not take the matter so seriously, and, like 
most women, is a match-maker at heart. Next door 
to them is a family that include a likeable young 
man and his sister; the latter has a lover, the former 
is unattached, and they are not slow to make ac- 
quaintance with the Dallas’s visitor over the garden 
fence. The ripening of this acquaintance and what it 
led to, under the covert encouragement of Mrs. Dallas 
and in spite of the stern opposition of the worried 
novelist, make a delightfully humorous, thoroughly read- 
able romance. 


THE GREEN MUMMY, By Fergus Hume. 6s. (John Long.) 


Here we have a group of people living in a village on the 
Thames marshes—the very place for dark, inexplicable 
doings. Mr. Fergus Hume knows the value of a con- 
venient waterside in a sensational novel and uses his material 
to advantage. When we read that Professor Braddock, 
a devoted, but quite inhuman, Egyptologist has sent’ his 
assistant to bring a certain Peruvian mummy to England, 
and on arrival it turns out that the said mummy has dis- 
appeared in the course of a night, and that the dead body of 
his murdered assistant has been placed in the coffin in the 
mummy’s room, we can only say with the immortal Miggs, 
“‘Here’s mysteries. Goodness gracious, here’s mysteries.’ 
Of course the plot thickens, for two green emeralds, natur- 
ally of fabulous value, ought to have been found with the 
mummy, and they, too, are missing. Everybody is worried 
by all this, the Professor and his stepdaughter Mrs. Jasher, 
who loses her life over the business, Mrs. Bolton, the mother 
of the murdered assistant, Mr. Hope the artist, Sir Frank 
Random, an army officer, and Don Pedro from Peru, who 
claims the mummy for an ancestor. It is only at the end 
we learn who the real criminal is, and how badly old Brad- 
dock has behaved. 


HEATHER O THE RIVERS. 
6s. (Greening.) 


By W. Harold Thomson. 


Mr. Thomson has written one of those rural, sentimental 
love-stories which make pleasant enough reading for a 
summer day. There is plenty of Highland scenery, and 
of easy moralising upon things in general. The young lady 
who gives the title to the book falls in love with an artist 
after she has been badly treated by the villain of the plot. 
But the said villain repents in time, and the sun shines 
out upon the lovers. That is the simple outline of the 
tale. But it is filled out with some quaint, bright situa- 
tions, and there is an entire absence of any smartness or 
affectation, for which one is grateful in these latter days 
of fiction. The gamekeepers and country people are more 
convincing, however, than either Norman or Heather. 
““*There’s no right woman for me in this world. Maybe 
I might meet her in the next, though.’ ‘Away, man! a 
reeligious lad like you should ken that there’s no marriages 
in heaven.’ Ronald thought for a moment. ‘I forgot 
that extra blessin’,’ he grunted.’”’ Mr. Thomson’s Scotch, 
it will be noticed, is not perfect. But that is a detail. 
The story as a whole is healthy and bright; there is 
an open-air flavour about its pages. The illustration 
of the river whets the appetite of angling readers, but 
when the hero and heroine take their rods—and they 
only take them once—the expedition tends to flirting 
rather than fishing. Mr. William Black knew better 
than this. He gave us catches that had no parallel in 
ordinary Highland angling. If Mr. Thomson puts another 
fine stream into a novel, he should not wilfully forego 
his opportunity. 


THE LEADING LADY. By Archibald Eyre. 6s. 
Lock.) 

Miss Alice Kirby is entangled, as a girl, into marriage 
with a man beneath her in character and position. After 
his death, she goes on to the stage, and becomes a “ leading 
lady.” They all do, in novels. Then the complication 
comes. Not only does she find herself half engaged to a 
peer’s son, to whom she is afraid to tell the truth about 
herself, but she discovers that her child, instead of being 
dead, is alive, and in gaol on a charge of theft. Her ma- 
ternal instinct triumphs over her private feelings. She 
insists on clearing her boy and acknowledging him openly. 
The result, as any experienced reader of fiction will guess, 
is that her marriage is found to be genuine after all, instead 
of being, as she supposed, a trap laid for her by a married 
man. The interest of the story lies in the girl’s develop- 
ment of character under the strain of circumstances, and 
Mr. Eyre has managed to depict this in an attractive and 
convincing manner. He spares us theatrical “‘ small-talk,”’ 
for which we are grateful, and he gives an amusing interlude 
describing a parvenu, Lady Williams, trying to snub a 
Radical candidate and his wife. The least successful piece 
of the tale is the interview between Alice, disguised as 
her old nurse, and Lord St. Quentin. But, apart 
from this, there is a brisk air of reality about the charac- 
ters and their doings. The nurse, Deborah, is singularly 
effective. So, too, is the ‘ bounder’”’ at the beginning of 
the story. 


(Ward, 


The Bookman’s Table. 


LEAF AND TENDRIL. 
(Constable.) 


Thoreau, Jefferies, Mr. W. H. Hudson, and Mr. John 
Burroughs—these are probably the four literary naturalists 
of the nineteenth century. Mr. Burroughs has not the 
humour and the philosophy of Thoreau, or the sensuousness 
of Jefferies, or the personality of Mr. Hudson, but he has 
an exquisite lucidity and simplicity, exceptional precision, 
a profound seriousness, wide knowledge and fine feeling, 
and originality, if not exactly what is called personality. 
Some time ago we seem to remember that he promised to 
write no more, and that, too, in a volume that showed no 
shortcomings. His new book is one of the most attractive 
that he has written. The titles of his thirteen essays 
include ‘‘ The Art of Seeing Things,” ‘‘ The Coming of 
Summer,” “Straight Seeing and Straight Thinking,’ 
“Human Traits in the Animals,” ‘“‘ Animal and Plant 
Intelligence,”’ ‘‘ The Reasonable but Unreasoning Animals,” 
“ All’s Right with the World.” The third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth of these are extraordinarily interesting, but 
can hardly be touched on here. They include a very fair 
and quiet statement of the case against Messrs. Roberts, 
Thompson Seton, and others, “ the nature fakers,”” with the 
shrewd hit: ‘It is one thing to treat your facts with 
imagination, and quite another to imagine your facts.” 
But their chief business is, if not to justify the old distinc- 
tion between instinct and reason, to show how such facts 
as there are may be interpreted so as not too rudely to 
upset the older view of the intelligence of animals. Thus 
where Maeterlinck speaks of the intelligence of plants and 
flowers, Mr. Burroughs would prefer to speak of manifesta- 
tions of ‘‘ the general intelligence that pervades all nature.” 
Whether he would label in the same way the process that 
produces great art—a process for which there is no rational 
and complete explanation—is not clear, but apparently not. 
“The Art of Seeing Things” is another good essay, ripe, 
and clear and new. There is no art that can be taught, 
nor can this. For in them all “‘ nothing can take the place 


By John Burroughs. 4s. 6d. net. 
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of love,”’ as he says. There are some fine phrases here, such 
as that of the observer who “‘ brings home finer game than 
ever fell to shot or bullet,’”” and many examples from his 
own experience. As a combination of observation and 
reflection and reading, with perfect fitness of expression, 
it is likely to endure longer than most essays. 


SPIRIT AND DUST. By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). 
2s. 6d. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 


There are faith and a most beneficent quiet in Lady 
Gilbert’s poems. Her muse is no restless, baffling spirit of 
modernism. She asks no disturbing questions, comes with 
no new message, only with the tidings so few may bear: 
*‘ All’s right with the world.”’ There is, perhaps, something 
of Browning in these poems, something of Browning’s 
simplicity. And there is a mysticism of the seventeenth 
century and a pre-Raphaelite love of clear colours : 


“ Cytherea in green gown, 
Hair alight and purple crown ; ” 


green and gold and rose, all the colours that make the light 
beautiful in churches or brighten an old missal, no doubtful 
or sombre hues. It is very sweet and refreshing. There 
are simple, rhymed legends of the Mother of Jesus and of the 
Angels, that remind one of a day when painters had learned 
to paint light, but had not yet learned to paint shadow ; 
and pretty paganisms, and once the woe of the wood-dove 
and once the sorrow of the willow. There is a poem— 
“The Knight Templar ’’—of a cloistered maiden, 


““ Great Garalt’s daughter, 
Enveiled in her gold hair with the love-light in her eyes,”’ 


who looked out of a window and saw one riding and was 
disturbed. But something tells us that this is no Elaine or 
Mariana, that the peace of the cloister will be more than the 
passion of the world. What does it matter that Lady 
Gilbert has no new thing to say ? Rather may we count 
it for gain; and perchance for an hour she may persuade 
us that these old, gentle things are true. 


AMERICAN SKETCHES. 
wood.) 


By Charles Whibley. 6s. (Black- 


There is a good deal in these ‘‘ American Sketches ”’ that 
will not gratify the purring self-esteem of the average 
American ; there are some very flattering bits in the other 
scale, but not enough of them to make the balance even. 
Boston wins Mr. Whibley’s admiration for its old-world 
atmosphere and architecture, but its craving for culture 
and its inordinate love of lectures move him to gentle 
ridicule. He considers Chicago ‘“‘the happiest city in 
America,” but for reasons that Chicago will not pride itself 
upon; he has a good word for New York’s sky-scrapers : 
the sheer vast mass of them in a sunlit city that needs 
protection from the heat becomes impressive and even 
beautiful ; but he has no joy in the feverish rush and hurry 
of life there, the strenuous struggle to save time that is 
only wasted after it has been saved, and ‘“ the most vivid 
and constant impression that remains is of a city where the 
means of life conquer life itself, whose citizens die hourly 
of the rage to live.’”” There is as much truth as shrewd irony 
in what he has to say of America’s conceptions of liberty 
and patriotism ; of its ‘‘ yellow press,” its millionaires, its 
“language.’’ One of the most interesting chapters is 
that on American literature; another is that which 
serves as an epilogue. Mr. Whibley has individuality 
and a charm of style that make his opinions excellent 
reading apart from the rightness or wrongness of them, 
and his book is everywhere piquant, illuminating, subtly 
suggestive. 


WARP AND WOOF: A Drama in Three Acts. By Edith 
Lyttelton. 3s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


We welcome this reprint of Mrs. Lyttelton’s thoughtful 
drama. As a spectacle, it did not, we believe, run its 
hundreds of nights, even though it had the advantage of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s art and personality. The modern 
public which likes its Shakespeare adulterated till ‘‘ The 
Tempest ”’ is indistinguishable from a musical comedy, 
will not go to serious plays unless a genius like Mr. Shaw 
can offer it philosophy made to look like farce. Mrs. 
Lyttelton is not Mr. Shaw, but her play was worth seeing, 
and is equally worth reading. It is a modern “ Song of a 
Shirt.” It gives a startling glimpse of the price paid for 
the luxurious garments of wealthy and selfish people—a 
price measured not in gold, but in human flesh and blood. 
The book, by an interesting coincidence, appeared just when 
the papers were reporting the case of a poor woman who 
earned a living (if “ living ” be not too ironic a word) by 
making blouses at tenpence a dozen! There is always a 
danger of exaggeration when facts like these are embodied 
in a drama; but Mrs. Lyttelton’s play is neither exagger- 
ated nor sensational. The characters are well handled, and 
the scene of the factory inspector’s visit is genuinely 
dramatic. The play is obviously written with sincere 
feeling and noble intentions, and we wish it every success 
in its printed form. 


SWORD AND BLOSSOM POEMS. From the Japanese. 
Done into English verse by Shotaro Kimura and Charlotte 
M. A. Peake. Illustrated by Japanese Artists. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Tokyo: T. Hasegawa. London: Simpkin, Marshall.) 


For a week or so I have been carrying in my pocket the 
most delightful little book. Many people have been forced 
to look at it, and many have been the expressions of joy. 
It is unfortunate that I am unable to exhibit to the readers 
of this notice what the book is like. I can but make a few 
quotations and endeavour to describe its charm, which is 
as beautiful as foam upon the wave : 


“Fire of the Autumn turns to Red and Gold 
The greenness of the Leaves before their grave 
Receives them, but for ever pure and cold 
The White foam blossoms on the tossing Wave.” 


That is the rendering of a poem by Yasuhide, and it may be 
remarked that for the Japanese it would have been sufficient 
if one had written nothing but the words in capitals. This 
book has been produced in Tokyo, but is entirely different 
from the flimsy books of fairy-tales, printed in English, 
that one buys at Yokohama. Some of these are, from a 
literary point of view, impeccable—seeing that they were 
translated by Mr. Chamberlain, who has achieved the 
extraordinary position of Professor of Japanese Philology 
in a Japanese University. But they are printed on such 
paper as preserves the local colour more than it retains the 
colour of the pictures. And the flimsiness of these little 
books causes them to be as evanescent as the spirit of a 


Japanese poem : 


““O World! O Dream! as empty as the Shell 
That the Cicada’s very form doth keep, 
You pass as quickly as the Bloom that fell 
Down from the Cherry as I lay asleep.” 


I am afraid that what I write has more of the appearance 
of advertisement than of review ; but when I showed this 
book to the austere gentlemen who preside over the Oriental 
Department of the British Museum, one of them exclaimed 
that it was the most exquisite thing he had ever sewn, and 
the solitary words of prose which another one let fall were : 
‘T shall order it at once.” 


‘For thirty years have these dim eyes of mine 
Pored over Student’s Theses, noting well 
Where seemed the light of knowledge best to shine, 
Who pressed along the path, who failed and fell, 
And watched careers, ambitions, efforts, powers, 
Ruined by Moonlight, spoiled by Cherry flowers.”’ 
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“A woman,” wrote the celebrated moralist Kaibara, ‘‘a 
woman must be ever on the alert and keep a strict watch 
over her own conduct.’ Thus if the translator of this book 
will give us another collection she must see that the poems 
are not less delicious than these and that the pictures are 
as captivating. 


SULLIVAN AND HIS OPERAS. 
(Sisley.) 


By B. W. Findon. ts. net. 


Mr. Findon has written a short account of Sullivan’s life 
in relation to his profession which should prove acceptable 
to the musician’s admirers. Its tone is frankly laudatory 
but by no means undiscriminating. What most strikes one 
in reading the story of the popular composer is the extra- 
ordinary success of his life. From the time when, at the 
youngest possible age, he won the first Mendelssohn scholar- 
ship, everything went well for him. As a scholar, both in 
London and in Leipzig, he appears to have found favour 
alike with masters and pupils. The music he wrote while 
still in his teens was received with acclaim. There were 
only a few years of pot-boiling, no period of storm and 
stress, no lonely days of waiting before he sprang into 
affluence and fame. For many years he was the friend of 
princes, and lord of a princely income. His life was as 
uneventful as any man’s must be who receives both abun- 
dantly and contentedly the good things of the world. There 
are no lurid or lamentable incidents for Mr. Findon to relate. 
The greater part of this little book is, naturally and as its 
title indicates, concerned with the famous series of Savoy 
operas. The oratorios, cantatas and songs which Sir 
Arthur composed with such versatility and facility are, 
however, touched on and several interesting letters are 
quoted. Mr. Findon rightly condemns the pedantry which 
regrets the sacrifice to light opera of capabilities for more 
serious music. Sullivan would never have attained to a 
place among the masters. His obvious mission in life was 
to write tunes to Gilbert’s words. He was essentially 
the popular musician, and could at need make an appropriate 
setting for Kipling’s great Jingo song: so that when his 


death was billed in the streets, a pavement child was heard 
to exclaim with bated breath, ‘‘ That’s him as wrote ‘ The 
Absent-Minded Beggar.’’’ The book has an appendix 
comprising a complete list of the composer’s works with 
dates of composition and other details. There are also 
four photographic illustrations, printed (one wonders why) 
in a peculiarly violent shade of crimson. 


THE ENCHANTING NORTH. By J. S. Fletcher. 
Illustrated. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


2s. 6d. 


It is somewhat surprising to find a novelist of such dis- 
tinction as Mr. J. S. Fletcher writing what is nothing more 
than a superior type of guide-book. When, however, we 
have got over a natural feeling of astonishment we are 
ready to admit that Mr. Fletcher’s work has been well 
enough done. The chapters upon Yorkshire—and these 
form the bulk of the book—are especially good, as, indeed, 
one would expect from a writer for whom that country is, 
in Horace’s phrase, ‘“‘ The corner of the world which de- 
lights me beyond all others.’’ Moreover we can at least be 
grateful to Mr. Fletcher for recognising that the reader 
does not care so much for cold statistics as for the subtle 
little intimate touches which can bring out a scene. To 
quote, for instance, the local tradition that upon one occa- 
sion a vessel, being driven ashore, poked its bowsprit 
through the window of an inn at Robin Hood’s Bay, sug- 
gests at once the extraordinary way in which that place has 
been built, which should be appreciated both by those who 
know and those who do not know that most picturesque of 
English fishing villages. History again has been largely 
used by Mr. Fletcher in compiling this book, and he has 
many amusing anecdotes to tell about the various places 
he so neatly describes. In one case, however, we have, if 
we are not much mistaken, caught Mr. Fletcher tripping. 
Describing York he says: ‘‘ Here, in a small chamber in the 
Guildhall, Charles I. was sold to the Scots for two hundred 
thousand pounds.’’ We had always been brought up in 


the belief that the Scots were the vendors and not the 
purchasers in’this particular bargain. 


Ripon Cathedral. 


From “ The Enchanting North” (Eveleigh Nash.) 
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Sixth Impression 


The Virgin in Judgment 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 6s. 


The Times, in the course of a long review, remarks that it is the best 
novel Mr. Phillpotts has yet written. 


The Ghost Kings 


sy H. RIDER HAGGARD 6s. 
With 8 Illustrations by A: MICHAEL 
Mr. Rider Haggard doubtless knows more of the Zulus than any 
other writer of our day, but this is the love story of a mysterious 
maiden, of her wanderings in the land of the Ghost Kings—one of the 
weirdest regions Mr, Haggard has ever imagined. 


Second Impression 


My Lost Self 


By A. W. MAKRCHMONT 6s. 


“The whole adventure is carried through 
with a splendid vigour and enthusiasm, so 
that excellent reading is provided.” 

Evening Standard. 


Second Impression 


Mad Barbara 


By WARWICK DEEPING 6s. 
“Arich romance,” says the Graphic. “ Mr. 
Warwick Deeping fills his pages with a 

glorious riot of life and colour.” to last. 


Second Impression 


Rose-white Youth 


By DOLF WYLLARDE 6s. 
A study of girihood verging into womanhood 
is here presented in a manner which fas- 
cinates and holds the attention from first 


The Hate of 
Man 


By HEADON HILL 6s. 


“Mr. Headon Hill gives us a piece of sensa- 

tion which would be hard to beat... . He 

has devoted a great deal of ingenuity to the 
making of the book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The Cairn of the 
Badger 


By MADGE BARLOW 6s. 

The story of a dramatic conflict between two 

wilful men, the one wealthy of plebeian blood, 

the other representing birth and poverty. 
A powerful and moving tale. 


The Amethyst 


By FERGUS HUME. 3s.6d. 
“Ingenious and skilfully complex in plot, 
abounding in strong situations, full of human 


interest, and told with much literary ability.” 
Scofsman, 


Sir Richard Escombe 


By MAX PEMBERTON 6s. 

Mr. Max Pemberton has selected as the principal theme of his new 

story the notorious Society of St. Francis, in the reign of George IL, 
and its strange doings at Medmenham Abbey. 


Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 6s. 
(The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Felkin) 
Miss Fowler gives a characteristic story. The curious legal dilemma 
in which Miss Fallowfield’s fortune is involved forms a main issue 
upon which many happenings hinge. 


Ships of 


Desi 
By KATE HORN 6s. 
“ Where are your ships of desire that 
ye sent to the land of spices and pearls ?” 


The Revenge of 
Gilbert Strange 


By WALTER WOOD 6s. 


With Frontispiece in Colours 


The Golden 


Precipice 
MARRIOTT WATSON 6s. 
With Frontispiece in Colours by 
W. HERBERT HOLLOWAY 


Life’s Chequer 
Board 


By HELEN WALLACE _ 6s. 


With 4 Illustrations by 
‘HOWARD SOMERVILLE 


A Life’s 
Arrears 


By FLORENCE WARDEN 6s. 


With Frontispiece in Colours 


Hoodman Grey, 
Christian 


By DAVID RAEBURN 6s. 


With Frontispiece 


Tragic Russia 
By WACLAW GASIOROWSKI 
Translated by the VISCOUNT DE BUSANCY 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations 


In view of the present state of Russia‘’s internal affairs, this book 

has, in addition to its intrinsic human interest, a profound political 

significance. As explained in a scathing introduction, the work has 

been written from the point of view that such a history as that of Russia 
is an unanswered argument against despotic power. 


Life’s Contrasts 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 6s. net 
With Portrait of Author in Rembrandt and 8 Full-Page Drawings 


Mr. Fraser places before his readers a brilliant panorama showing the 

lives of the wealthy and the poor in different parts of the world. His 

pages are more attractive and alluring than a novel, for they deal with 

actualities in the lively and vivid fashion which we have come to 
expect from his pen. 


George Borrow 
The Man and his Work 
By R. A. I. WALLING 6s. net 
With Portrait of GEORGE BORROW by HENRY PHILLIPS 
Mr. Walling has managed to throw a new light on George Borrow, 


and a considerable amount of fresh matter relating to his strange 
career is embodied in this volume. 


7s. 6d. net 


The Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Kew 


Historical and Descriptive 
By W. J. BEAN, Assistant Curator 
With an Introduction by SIR WILLIAM THISELTON-DYER, late 
Director of the Gardens 
Illustrated with 20 reproductions of photographs by E. I. WALLIS 
Cloth gilt, 20s. net. Edition de Luxe, £3 3s. net 


Little People 


By RICHARD WHITEING 
With Portrait of Author in Rembrandt 


Napoleon and His Fellow 
Travellers 


By CLEMENT SHORTER 12s. net 


With Frontispiece in Colours and 3 Photogravure plates 


Letters from an Ocean 
Tram 


Edited by WILLIAM McFEE 5s. net 
With Coloured Frontispiece and End Papers by WARWICK GOBLE 


6s. net 


A Complete List of Autumn Publications on application 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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VAGRANT SONGS. 


Unwin.) 


By L. Nicholson. 3s. 6d. net. (Fisher 

One may have misgivings as to whether a love of 
mountains and the sea is in itself sufficient excuse for 
writing verse. Miss Nicholson—internal evidence points 
to femininity—obviously has none. The greater part of 
her well-packed volume was suggested by the weather or the 
heather. The song of the open has been sung before, and 
better sung. Miss Nicholson writes pleasantly enough. 
But if one is to write ‘‘ The Song of the Road,” “ The Call 
of the Open,” ‘‘ The Song of the Surf,’’ a quite special zest of 
life is needed, such as Whitman had and Stevenson and 
Henley. If one is to write the songs of the mountains and 
the sea one should be able to mould one’s rhymes to the 
music of mountain winds and the music of waves. By a 
gradual transition—there is a continuity which is just not 
monotony in “ Vagrant Songs ’’—the later poems of the 
book come to have a more human objective. These are 
the best; wrought out of vague desires, vague regrets, 
such as come upon one after listening to certain music 
or under certain skies—the traditional stuff of minor 
poetry and scorn of minor criticism, of which none the 
less undoubted poetry has been born. Pain that does 
not hurt, sorrows that do not sadden, it these are not 
what make the greatest poetry of all, they have been 
the cause of nine-tenths of the world’s verse, much of 
it far worse written than Miss Nicholson’s. I quote 
one poem, one of the best, certainly, but typical of the 
author’s unfaulty, uneventful manner : 


Moonrise. 


‘*Long low wash of the sea on level beaches, 
Glimmering silver in the dusk of day, 
One white plume of feathery cloud that reaches 
Half across the sky’s dim violet-grey ! 


““ Lessening lines of creamy foam receding 
As the tide obeys the old behest, 
Slave to the inevitable pleading 
Of the pale young moon above the west ! 


“On the gorse and thyme the dew is glistening, 
And the moonlit downs stretch white and wide— 
In old dreams I steep my spirit, listening 
To the throb of the out-going tide!” 


Hotes on Hew Books. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. 


When we see a book by “ Barbara,’’ we remember “ The 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,”’ and we open the pages with 
pleasure. ‘‘ Barbara’s’’ new book is called The Open Window 
(6s.), and it shows very prettily the progress of the year in a 
series of stories. The general truth about a volume of stories 
is that they are uneven in merit, but in this collection the themes 
are so well varied, and the settings—the weather, in fact—so 
developed with the advance of the year, that there seems to be 
no reason or opportunity for comparison. ‘‘ The Vandoo,” 
however, is one of our own favourites ; the scene of the sale at 
the old farmhouse being graphic, pathetic, comic, dramatic 
in a few words and with quiet sureness of touch. ‘‘ The Open 
Window ’’—the October story—is shown as letting in light and 
joy and hope. The book itself is calculated to do the same by 
its tolerant sympathy and cheerfulness. 


MR. ELLIOT STOCK. 


In The Bride of the Bosphorus, a Turkish tale, in one canto, 
by Dr. David Sandler (1s. net), we have the work of a poet and 
a scholar. In blank verse Dr. Sandler tells the love-story of 
Djénan, the Moslem daughter of a Moslem father. Abdullah, 
the father, is stern to all but his daughter. He is 


“‘ pious, rigid in the Moslem rites 
Of life and worship, yet austere in mood, 
Relentless, cruel, selfish, pitiless.”’ 


The tragedy begins when Djénan loves a Christian. This is an 
impossible madness, a profane frenzy in the eyes of her father, 


and in fierce wrath he kills the lover and shuts out joy for ever 
from his child. The strong interest of the poem, apart from 
the story, lies for us in the author’s familiar knowledge of the 
country, the people, and the customs of the Eastern city. The 
glory of Constantinople is spread before us, the very atmosphere 
is around us, and we feel that the details are as authoritative 
as the poem is pathetic. 


MR. JOHN LONG. 


We had just finished reading Duchinka, by Lucas Cleeve (6s.), 
and were ready to say words of praise concerning the author's 
undoubted skill in her presentation of this Russian story, when 
the report of her death reached us. We have not read all Lucas 
Cleeve’s novels—their number is great—but whenever we have 
read one we have been impressed by the excellence of it, in face 
of the rapidity with which she wrote. She had the gift of throw- 
ing herself whole-heartedly into her subject, and when she chose 
an unusual background for her story, and she often did, she 
made herself familiar with it and learned it from the inside. In 
‘* Duchinka ’”’ we have yet another example of this. It is the 
story of a young Russian girl of gentle birth who is gambled 
away by the man she loves and is engaged to, and marries 
the man who wias the stakes. The story is fresh, interesting, 
extremely readable ; but the things which impress a reviewer 
are the naturalness of the whole intimate Russian family life 
and, distinct from this, the thoroughly Russian style of the telling, 
the straight simple sentences, the progression of the story in 
almost childlike sequence of narration, in fact, the feeling of 
Russia in both theme and treatment. The morals may not be 
entirely admirable, but the book is a not unworthy one with 
which to close an all too short, if full, career of novel-writing. 

Another novel by a lately dead author is A Woman in Armour, 
by David Christie Murray (6s.).. That David Christie Murray 
was a man ol great and varied power has always been acknow- 
ledged, and when he was at his best he was very good indeed. 
This posthumous story is concerned with anarchy and crime, and 
love and incident. These may not be new ingredients for a 
sensational tale, but in this novelist’s hands the fiction becomes 
fact for the while, the characters are moving persons, so real 
that we seem to have been meeting them yesterday and to-day ; 
yet each is a person either of unusual nature or is placed in un- 
usual, yet dreadfully possible, circumstances. In the develop- 
ment of the story the pleas for and against plotting and intrigue 
and murder are brought forward, and thought as well as amuse- 
ment lies between the covers. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO. 


In The Heart of a Butterfly (6s.), Miss Eileen Fitzgerald gives 
a clear study of the temperament of the girl who is too often 
described carelessly as empty-headed flirt.” Beryl Le 
Marchant is by no means empty-headed, but she is a flirt, beauti- 
ful, frivolous, self-centred. She has in her strong emotions, but 
they are always directed towards the thing—or man—she cannot 
obtain. This is the story of two sisters and two lovers, and 
incidentally, of a cousin, a good High Church clergyman, to 
whom, it seems, it does not occur that there is work to be done in 
his family, among the “ butterflies’? he condemns. He finds 
factory girls better suited to him; the others ‘' did not appeal 
to him.” Beryl] the flirt is the kind of girl to whom monogamy 
is a too limited arrangement. She wishes to be loved by two 
kinds of men. In this story she gains her wish to some extent, 
and to some extent wrecks her sister’s life; but the author is 
kind enough—and true enough—to let us have a sufficiently 
happy ending. We are quite content that Beryl should have 
only one husband after all. 


MR. JOHN OUSELEY. 


Parents and friends who are already beginning to think of 
gift-books and prizes will do well to keep in mind a modest 
volume of many attractions. This is The Druidess, by Florence 
Gay (2s. 6d.). Mrs. Gay is steeped in the early history of 
her country, a fact which would be calculated to scare most boys 
and girls if we were not able to add that, having acquired her 
knowledge, she has sufficiently concealed it, and has drawn from 
it all the colour and romance and adventure, leaving the dry 
dust behind. The story begins with a spirited battle scene 
between the Saxons and the Early Britons, and the whole theme 
is thrilling and dramatic as it reveals the vicissitudes of the 
early Christians and the intrigues and final fate of the beautiful 
Druidess who counted worldly victories greater than the new 
faith. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Reprints and new editions are matter for praise and joy in 
these modern times, and among those which lie on our table is 
the valuable treatise of Mr. Charles Thomas Jacobi on Printing 
(7s. 6d.). He himself calls it “‘ a practical treatise on the art of 
typography as applied to the printing of books,’’ and Messrs. Bell 
in publishing this fourth, revised edition have again included 
the useful samples of paper at the end of the volume. Mr. 
Jacobi knows about all there is to know on the subject of printing, 
and his book is not only a treasure for printers, but a most useful 
handbook for journalists and book-lovers also. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


«*, All books in this List are illustrated in full colour by John Hassall, W. H. Margetson, Cyrus Cuneo, C. E. Brock, and other artists. 


New Books for Boys. 


HERBERT STRANG’S NEW STORIES. 


HUMPHREY BOLD: HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL. | 
His Chances and Mischances by Land and Sea. A miscellany containing stories by the best boys’ writers, and articles 


on subjects interesting to boys. Illustrated with coloured plates and 
A_ Story of the time of Benbow. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, numerous black and white illustrations. 
olivine edges, 6s. 


Srranc, Desmonp Coxe, Gitpert L. 
presentation edition, bound in cloth, with parchment back and Cloth, ato 
illuminated end-papers, in decorated box. 7s. 6d. net. cloth back, 38. 6d. net. ‘ ; 


LORD OF THE SEAS. 


A story of a submarine. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2g. 6d. 
Uniform with Mr. HerBert Stranc's last seasons book, “ King of 


BARCLAY OF THE GUIDES. 


A story of the Indian Mutiny. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 


| 
| 


edges, 58. the Air.” 
By CAPTAIN GILSON, D.S.O. | By DESMOND COKE, 
THE LOST COLUMN. THE BENDING OF A TWIG. 
A story of the Boxer Rebellion. Crown 8vo, cloth clegant, olivine New Edition, revised and largely re-written. Crown 8vo, cloth 
edges, 6s. elegant, olivine edges, 
By A. C. CURTIS. 
THE GOOD SWORD BELGARDE ; 
Or How De Burgh held Dover. MID CLASH OF SWORDS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 58. 


New Volumes in the 3s. 6d. Series. 


This new Series consists of Popular Boys’ Books, by famous boys’ writers, which have stood the test of time. They are now 
presented in a new and comely form, printed on paper specially made for the Series, with new Coloured Illustrations, and in new and 
attractive covers, the edges of the books being olivined. 

FROM POWDER MONKEY FROM POLE TO POLE. CHARLIE LUCKEN. 
TO ADMIRAL. By Gorvow States, M.D., R.N. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A, 
By W. H. G. Kincston. 


A New Half-Crown Series. 


New Edition of Popular Boys’ Books, with new covers and coloured illustrations. 


WILD ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE. | GREY HAWK. 
Gorvon StaBLes. Dr. Macavutay, 
PETER TRAWL. TOSSED ON THE WAVES 
W. H. G. Kincsron. Epwin Hopper. 
SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. SHORE AND SEA. 
Rev. T. S. Mitiinecton. H. C. Apams. 
STANLEY GRAHAME. FRITZ AND ERIC. 
Gorvon STABLES. J. C. Hutcneson. 
IN STRANGE QUARTERS. FOR JAMES OR GEORGE. 
Epwin Hopper. H. C. Apams. 
New Books for Girls. 
By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE. By ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 
THE FIVE MACLEODS. NATHALIE’S CHUM. 
Crown vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
By WINIFRED M. LETTS. A NOVEL ALBUM FOR GIRLS. 
BRIDGET OF ALL WORK. MY SCHOOLDAYS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 58. A book in which schoolgirls can keep a record of their schooldays— 
By E. L. HAVERFIELD. holidays, friendships, matches, favourite books, etc, etc. Beautifully 
illustrated and decorated. 
DAU NTLESS PA TTY. } Padded leather, gilt edges, 6s. net. Leather, gilt edges, or parchment 
Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. tied with ribbon, gilt edges, 5s. net. Cloth, olivine edges, 28. 6d. net 
New Volumes of ‘‘ The Children’s Bookcase.” Edited by E. Nessit. | Two Books for Children. 
SONNY SAHIB. By LUCAS MALET. 
By Sara JEANNETTE Duncan (MRs. EvERARD Cores). LITTLE PETER: A Christmas Morality. 
New edition. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 
THE WATER BABIES. THE NEW PEEP OF DAY. 
By Cuartes Kincstey. Being a New and Revised Edition of ‘The Peep of Day,” edited by 
Each volume daintily bound and containing many coloured illustrations J. E. Hopper Wittiams, with a preface by the Bishop of Durham. 


In three bindings, at 3s. 6d. net, 2s. 6d. net, and 18. 6d. net. Leather, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 18. 6d. net. Picture boards, 1, net. 


Cecil Aldin’s New Picture Books. 


PICKLES: THE BLACK PUPPY BOOK. 
THE WHITE PUPPY BOOK. 
A Day in the Life of a Naughty Puppy. Each book containing 12 coloured plates and numerous black and white 
Containing 24 Plates in colour. Handsomely bound in cloth, with illustrations. In cloth, 2¢. 6d. net each. Picture boards, 1s. 6d. net 
picture wrapper, 6s. net. | each. 


John Hassall’s New Picture Book. 


LITTLE ROBIN HOOD. With coloured plates and numerous black and white illustrations. Cloth, 28. 6d. ; picture boards, 18. 6d. 
.“s Write to the Publishers for an Ilustrated Catalogue. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, E.C. | HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, E.C. 
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In their “‘ King’s Classics '’ Messrs. Chatto & Windus have 
included Swift's Battle «f the Books (1s. 6d. net). It is not only 
a tasteful, but an admirable edition, Mr. A. Guthkelch, who 
edits it, having contributed a long and thoughtful introduction, 
marked by first-hand work and genuine enthusiasm. In the 
Appendixes are selections from the literature of the Phalaris 
controversy. The type is clear, if not large, and the volume is 
very handy. 

From Messrs. Sisley come three very attractive specimens of 
what this firm’s advertisement describes as “the triumph of 
cheap literature.”’ In neat, tasteful bindings, pleasant to see 
and to handle, we have Macaulay’s England Under Charles II. ; 
Peter Cunningham's Story of Nell Gwyn, and The Reason Why 
in Science, edited by J. Scott, M.A. (1s. net each). The first 
two are probably already known to many who have not hitherto 
been able to purchase them at anything approaching this cheap- 
ness. The last-named is full of short explanations of hundreds 
of everyday questions about scientific facts of which we shall be 
the better for knowing the answers. This library of choice works 
for the million is valuable, varied, and well produced. 

Messrs. Greening & Co. send us two stories by well-approved 
writers: viz. The Tangled Skein, by Baroness Orczy, and The 
Dupe. by Gerald Biss (1s. net each). In the first we have an 
exciting dramatic tale of the time when Mary, Henry’s daughter, 
was queen ; in the second we have thrills and a trunk mystery 
between covers, minus disagreeables. Both stories are quick 
with incident, and both contain the elements of thrilling plays. 

Messrs. Nelson & Sons continue their astonishingly well- 
selected “ Sevenpenny Library ’’ with The Duenna of a Genius, 
by M. E. Francis, and His Honour and a Lady, by Sara Jeanette 
Duncan. Every month’s publication gives us a fresh sensation 
of surprise and satisfaction, and titillates our taste for the next 
volume. 

The Romance of the Salvation Army as written by Miss Hulda 
Friederichs is now published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. at the 
popular price of a shilling. It contains several illustrations, and 
a preface by ‘‘ General ’’ Booth, and it impresses the most casual 
reader with the fact that both on its Christian and its social 
sides it grasps and handles difficulties in a practical manner 
which is unequalled by any other body of workers. The ‘ Ro- 
mance ”’ should do well in this cheap form. 


ew Books of the Month. 


AUGUST 10 TO SEPTEMBER 10, 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
CLUNE, THOMAS. Spiritual Perfection. net (A. C. Fifield) 
MORGAN, G. CAMPBELL.—Christian Principles. 1s. 6d. net 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
STALL, SYLVANUS, D.D.—Talks to the King’s Children. 


New EpITIons. 
NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY.—-Twelve Sermons. 6d. (Allenson) 
Practice of the Presence of God, The. Conversations and Letters 
of Brother Lawrence. Revised, with Addition. 6d. 


FICTION. 


ANON.—Mantrap Manor. 6s. ................ (John Long) 
ANON.—Marcia in Germany: An Indiscreet Chronicle. 6s. 
(Heinemann) 
ANON.—The Last Egyptian. With Illustrations .... (Sisley) 
AVELING, FRANCIS.—-Arnoul the Englishman. 6s. 


(Methuen) 
BAGOT, RICHARD.— Anthony Cuthbert. 6s. ....(Methuen) 
BARBARA.”’—The Open Window. 6s. ...... (Macmillan) 


BARNES-GRUNDY, MABEL.-—-Hilary on Her Own. 6s. 
(Hutchinson) 
BOJER, JOHAN.—The Power of a Lie. Translated by Jessie 
BOWDEN, H. PARK.—Drama in Mid-Air. 1s. net 
(John Ouseley) 
BOYCE, NEITH.—The Bond. 68, (Duckworth) 
BRETT, SYLVIA.—Pan and the Little Green Gate. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 


BUCKROSE, J. E.—Voices. 6s. ............ (Hutchinson) 
CAINE, WILLIAM.—The Victim and the Votery. 1s. net 
(Greening) 


CASTLE, AGNES and EGERTON. Wroth. 6s. 
(Smith, Elder) 
CAVE, JOHN.—The Wiles of a Wife. 6s. ....(John Long) 
CHESNEY, WEATHERBY.-—The Claimant. 6s. .... (Chatto) 
CLARE, AUSTIN.—The Conscience of Dr. Holt. 6s. 
(John Long) 
CLEEVE, LUCAS.—Duchinka. 66: .......... (John Long) 


COUPERUS, LOUIS.—Psyche. Translated from the Dutch 
by B. S. Berrington, B.A. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
(Alston Rivers) 


CURTIES, HENRY.—Renée. 6s. ........ (Grant Richards) 
ELSON, ROBERT.—The Magnate. 6s. ...... (Heinemann) 


FIFE, ALEXANDER O.—Through the Wine Press. 6s. 

(John Long) 
FITCHETT, W. H.—A Pawn in the Game. 6s... (Smith, Elder) 
FITZGERALD, EILEEN.—The Heart of a Butterfly. 6s. 


(Hutchinson) 

GIBSON, L..S.—Ships of Desire. 66. (Chatto) 

GRANVILLE, CHARLES.—The Indissoluble Knot. 2s. 6d. 

GRIER, SYDNEY C.—The Heritage. 6s. ...... (Blackwood) 

HALIFAX, ROBERT.—-The Borderland. 6s. .... (Constable) 
HEATH, HELENA.—The Propulsion of Domenica. 3s. 6d. 


(John Ouseley) 
HICHENS, ROBERT.—A Spirit in Prison. 6s. .. (Hutchinson) 
HILL, HEADON.—The Hate of Man. 6s. .......... (Cassell) 
HOPE, ANTHONY.—The Great Miss Driver. 6s. ..(Methuen) 
HUDSON, CHARLES BRADFORD.-The Crimson Conquest. 
JOHNSON, C. W.——The Unwritten Law ......(A. H. Stockwell) 
KAYE-SMITH, SHEILA.—The Tramping Methodist. 6s. (Bell) 
KERNAHAN, MRS. COULSON.—The Sin of Gabrielle. 6s. 
(John Long) 
LEIGHTON, MARIE CONNOR.—-Put Yourself in her Place. 
LOCKE, JAMES.—The Stem of the Crimson Dahlia. 6s. 
(Fisher Unwin) 
LOWNDES, MRS. BELL.OC.—The Uttermost Farthing. 2s. 6d. 
(Heinemann) 
MACPHERSON, JOHN F.—Yetta the Magnificent. 6s. 
(John Long) 
MARCHMONT, ARTHUR W.-—My Lost Self. 6s. .. (Cassell) 
MASON, CAROLINE ATWATER.— The Binding of the Strong. 
MEADE, L. T.—Hetty Beresford. 6s. ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 
MURRAY, DAVID CHRISTIE.—A Woman in Armour. 6s. 
(John Long) 
NEVILL, J. CRANSTOUN.-—The Climax. 6s. ..(John Long) 
O'BRIEN, HON. GEORGINA.—The Heart of the Peasant, and 
PENROSE, MRS. H. H.—The Grey Above the Green. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
PEPLE, EDWARD.—Semiramis. 6s. ...........- (Greening) 
PHILLPOTTS, EDEN.—The Virgin in Judgment. 6s. 
(Cassell) 
POTTER, BEATRIX.—The Tale of Jemima Puddle-Duck. 1s. 
(Warne) 
SNOWDEN, KEIGHLEY.—The Life Class. 6s. 
(Werner Laurie) 
SOMERVILLE, E. GE., and MARTIN ROSS.-—-Further Ex- 
periences of an Irish R.M. With Illustrations. 6s. 


(Longmans) 
STACPOOLE, H. DE VERE.—Patsy. 6s. .... (Fisher Unwin) 
STUART, HENRY LONGAN.—Weeping Cross. 6s. (Chatto) 
SWAN, ANNIES.—Hester Lane. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton) 
THURSTON, E. TEMPLE.—Mirage. 6s. ........ (Methuen) 
TRESAHAR, JOHN.—The Taint. 6s. ............ (Collier) 


WARDEN, FLORENCE.— Rogues Fall Out. 6s. (Ward, Lock) 
WILLIAMSON, W. H.—The Prince’s Marriage. 6s. 

(T. Fisher Unwin) 

ZAHN, ERNST.—Golden Threads. Translated by Muriel 


New EDbITIons. 


BISS, GERALD.—The Dupe. Is. net .......... (Greening) 
DIVER, MAUD.—Captain Desmond, V.C. Is. net 

(Blackwood) 

DUNCAN, SARA JEANETTE.—His Honour and a Lady. 7d. 


FRANCIS, M. E..-The Duenna of a Genius. 7d. net (Nelson) 

GOULD, NAT.—The Little Wonder. 1s. net ....(John Long) 

LEE, HOLME.--Legends from Fairyland. Illustrated by 
Reginald L. Knowles and Horace J. Knowles. 5s. net 

(Chatto) 

ORCZY, BARONESS.— The Tangled Skein. 1s. net (Greening) 

THACKERAY, W. M.—The Irish Sketch Book, ete. ; The 

Yellowplush Papers, and Early Miscellanies ; The Paris 

Sketch Book, etc.; Catherine, A Shabby-Genteel Story, 

etc.; Barry Lyndon, etc.; Great Hoggarty Diamond, 

Fitz-Boodle Papers, etc. With numerous original Ilus- 

trations. 6 vols. Oxford Edition. 2s. net each. 

(Clarendon Press) 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 
DILLON, ARTHUR.—The Tragedy of Saint Elizabeth of 


Hungary. 48. 6d. net .......cssc00. (Elkin Mathews) 
GRAVES, ALFRED PERCEVAL.-Irish Poems. Vol Il. 2s. 


NICHOLSON, L.—Vagrant Songs. 3s. 6d. net (Fisher Unwin) 
SANDLER, DR. DAVID.—The Bride of the Bosphorus. — Is. 
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To Authors. 


WANTED. 


NOVELS, specially suitable 


for serialisation, 
60,000 to 80,000 words. 


BRILLIANT SHORT STORIES, 
3,500 to 4,000 words. 


“NUT-SHELL” NOVELS, 
2,000 words. 


HUMOROUS SKETCHES and 
ARTICLES, 
1,600 to 1,800 words. 


SHORT, BRIGHT, ORIGINAL 
ARTICLES, 
about 1,600 words. 


THE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 


DOKCASE 
To begin with a “GUNN” is well begun! 

No man of taste should be without a “Gunn” 
Sectional Bookcase in his library or drawing-room. 
Each section is complete in itself and may be pur- 
chased separately. Fitted with glass doors set on 
roller bearings which slide easily backwards and 
forwards, affording protection from dust and damp. 
The “Gunn” always presents a handsome and com- 
plete appearance, yet is always capable of unlimited 
extension. Additional sections may be attached 
either vertically or horizontally. 


If you want a Bookcase 
of superlative excellenco, 
invest in the “Gunn” 
Sectional Bookcase—it is 
novel in idea, admirable 
in construction, faultless 
in finish. Don’t be put off 
with inferior makes. 


= 


| 
| 
| 


Ne i Write for Descriptive Booklet N». 
42, showing illustrations of 

YT ity {ree on application. 

WM. ANGUS @ CO., Lt:., 
47, PAUL ST., 

LONDON, E.>. 


The Pen that lasts longest 
t 


FOUNTPEN. 
Is not years of writing service worth 10/6? 


Isn’t a pen which needs no renewal, writes 
every drop of ink on the paper, and 


SAVER 
\ MONEY ? 


““SWAN” is scientifi- 
simple—contains no 
complicated wearing = 


—does not miss upwards. 
awkward moments— 
does not blot or Sold by 
Stationers 
and 
Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue. 
| MABIE, 
— TODD & Co. 
79 & 80, 


High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 


93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 
95a, Regent St., W., London : 
3, Exchange St., Manchester ; 

10, Rue Neuve, Brussels ; 
Brentano's, 37, del’ Opéra, 
aris 


and at New York and "Chicago. 


Largest Stock in London of 


BOO KS. PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 


All in perfectly new condition as cuemeny published, but at 
GREAT: LY REDUCED PRICES. 
entary Catalogue Ready (No. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Limited, 


Booksellers, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


£50 PRIZE. 


The Editor of the PEOPLE’S FRIEND 
offers a Prize of £50 for the best 
Adventure Story for Boys submitted 
to him, under conditions which will 
be found in the PEOPLE’S FRIEND. 
Of ail Newsagents One Penny. 


RD 1 ON 


WILD GEESE 


STANLEY 
WEYMAN 


Hodder & Stoughton, London. 6) 


SECTIONAL 
— 
( | | 
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SAUTER, EDWIN.—The Death of Gracchus: A Tragedy 
(Saint Louis) 
STREET, LILIAN.—Friendship. 1s. net..... (Elkin Mathews) 
TURNER, ALFRED.—Songs of the Sunset. 1st Series. 6d. 


WYNNE, FRANCES.—Whisper! 1s. net. ..(Elkin Mathews) 


New EpItTIons. 


Aristophanes, The Plays of. A Metrical Version, with Notes 
etc., by John Hookham Frere. ts. net ....(Routledge) 
Legendary, from Percy's Reliques.’’ Edited by 
Frank Sidgwick. With Illustrations in Colour after 
SHAKESPEARE.—The Century Edition, 40 vols. Edited by 
5; 60. met (Cassell) 
SHAKESPEARE.—The Tempest. With Illustrations in Colour 
by Paul Woodroffe. tos. 6d. net ..(Chapman & Hall) 
STEVENSON, R. L.—A Child’s Garden of Verses. With Illus- 
trations by Charles Robinson. 2s. 6d. net (John Lane) 


Ballads, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


ALLEN, ALEXANDER V. G.—Phillips Brooks, 1835-1893. 
ANON .—G. K. Chesterton. 55. (Alston Rivers) 
BANFIELD, E. J.—The Confessions of a Beachcomber. With 
BAYNES, RT. REV. A. HAMILTON, D.D.—South Africa. 
With Illustrations and Map. 2s. net ...... (Mowbray) 
BERRY, W. GRINTON, M. Waterloo. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 6s. .............. (Methuen) 
BOVILL, W. B. FORSTER.—Hungary and the Hungarians. 
With 7s. Gd. net (Methuen) 


BUMPUS, T. FRANCIS.—The Cathedrals of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. With Illustrations. 16s. net 

(T. Werner Laurie) 

With Illustrations. 


CHESSON, W. H.—George Cruikshank. 


COULTON, G. G., M.A.—Chaucer and his England. With 
£08. Gd. Ret (Methuen) 
DAVID, REV. A. E., M.A. Australia. With Illustrations and 
DAWSON, E. C., M.A.—Heroines of Missionary Adventure. 
DE SELINCOURT, HUGH.—Great Ralegh. With Illustra- 


DIEHL, ALICE M.—The Life of Beethoven. 10s. 6d. net 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
ELLIOT, G. F. SCOTT.—The Romance of Eariy British Life. 


GORDON, LINA DUFF (Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield).—Homc 
Life in Italy. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
(Methuen) 
GOULD, G. M., M.D.—Concerning Lafcadio Hearn. 8s. 6d. 
GRAHAM, HARRY.—A Group of Scottish Women. With 


Guides, The Homeland Handy: Walton-on-the-Naze, by R. 
H. J. Crook. Rye, Sussex, by A. H. Anderson. Reading, 

Berks, Edited by Prescott Row. Illustrated. 
(F. Warne & Co.) 


HIRD, FRANK.—Victoria, the Woman. With Illustrations. 


HOL LAND, CLIVE.—From the Foreland to Penzance. Illus- 
trated 128.60. met (Chatto) 


JEBB, LOUISA (MRS. WILKINS). —By Desert Ways to Bagh- 
dad. With Map and fllustrations. 10s. 6d. net (Unwin) 
MACDONELL, ANNE.—In the Abruzzi. With Illustrations in 


MASTERMAN, J. H. B., M.A.—The House of Commons: Its 
Place in National History. Is. 6d. .... (John Murray) 
MAUDF, AYLMER.—The Life of Tolstoy. First Fifty Years. 
MILMAN, LENA.—Sir Christopher Wren. With Illusirations. 
MOLLOY, FITZGERALD.—Victoria Regina. With  Illus- 
trations: wOls. MCE (Hutchinson) 


PARKER, EDWARD HARPER, M.A.—Ancient China Simpli- 
fied. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

(Chapman & Hall) 

PHILIP W.—The Empress Josephine. With 

Mlustrations. 2 vols. 24s. net .......... (Hutchinson) 

SINGLETON, ESTHER.—The Story of the White House. 2 

vols. With Illustrations. 21s. net (Hodder & Stoughton) 


SERGEANT, 


STEAD, RICHARD, B.A., F.R.Hist.S.—Adventures on the 
High Seas. With Illustrations. 5s. ........ (Seeiey) 
THEAL, GEORGE MCcCALL, Litt.D., LL.D. History of 
South Africa. Since September 1795. Vol. v., with 
Maps and Charts. 7s. Od. .......... (Sonnenschein) 
UHDE-BERNAYS, HERMANN.—Rothenburg on the Tauber. 
(H Grevel & Co.) 


West Country, Where to Stay inthe. 6d. net ..(F. Warne & Co.) 
NEw EpITIONs. 

CUNNINGHAM, PETER.—The Story of Nell Gwyn. 1s. net 

(Sisley) 


MACAULAY, T. B.—England under Charles II. 1s. net (Sisley) 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


ASHTON, A. J., M.A.—Intermediate English Grammar. Based 
on Mason’s English Grammars. 2S. ..........- (Bell) 
BENSUSAN, S. L.—Tintorcetto. With Illustrations in Colour. 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack) 
BOUET-WILLAUMEZ, COMTE E.—Batailles de Terre et de 

Mcr. Edited by A. H. Smith, M.A., ete. 2s. 6d. 
(Clarendon Press) 


CAFFIN, CHARLES H.—The Story of American Painting. 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. nel (Hodder & Stoughton) 


CASTLE, FRANK, M.I.M.E.—Practical Arithmetic and 
COLES- sang WILLIAM.—Water, Its Origin and Use. 21s. 


DODGE. t VA, M.A.—The Teaching of History in Girls’ Schools 
in North and Central Germany. 1s. 6d. net 
(Sherratt & Hughes) 
DOLMAGE, CECIL G., M.A., LL.D., D.C.L.—Astronomy of To- 
Day. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 5s. net 
(Seeley) 
FRY, G. CECIL, M.Sc., F.1.C.—A Text-Book of Geography. 
Glasgow Gallery, The. Reproductions of Sixty Masterpieces. 
HENSLOW, REV. PROF. GEORGE, M.A., F.L.S.—The Here- 
dity of Acquired Characters in Plants. With Illus- 
HUMBERSONE, THOMAS LLOYD, B.Sc., A.R.C.S.—A Short 
History of National Education in Great Britain and 


(P. S. King & Son) 
JAMES, J. BRINDLEY, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., etc.—Death and 
JONES, H. SYDNEY.—Modern Arithmetic. With Graphic 
and Practical Exercises. Pt. 11. With Answers. 2s. 6d. 
(Macmillan) 

LIDDELL, H. A., M.A.—School History of Oxfordshire. Ilus- 


(Clarendon Press) 
OMAN, JOHN CAMPBELL.—Cults, Customs and Superstitions 
of India. A Revised and Enlarged Edition of “‘ Indian 


Life, Religious and Social.’’ 14s. net (Fisher Unwin) 
ROLLESTON, T. W.—Parallel Paths. 5s. net . . (Duckworth) 
ROTHSCHILD, MAX.—Gainsborough. With ‘Tilustrations in 

Ts. GR. (T. C. & E. C. Jack) 
Science, The Reason Why in. Edited by J. Scott, M.A. Is. net 

(Sisley) 
WILLIAMS, M. ATKINSON, B.A.—Report on the Teaching of 


English in the United States. 2s. net. .. (Sonnenschein) 


NEw EDITIONS. 


DARWIN, CHARLES, M.A., F.R.S.—Insectivorous Plants. 
se vised by Francis Darwin. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

J ACOBL. c HARLES THOMAS. —Printing : A Practical Treatise, 
LIV Y.—Scenes from the Life of Hannibal. Selections. Edited 
by BMA. 18:68. (Clarendon Press) 

CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 

CHESTERTON, G. K.—AIll Things Considered. 5s. (Methuen) 


CHUNG YU WANG, A.M.—The Origin and Nature of Love 
(Open Road Publishing Co.) 
GOSS, C. W. F.—A Descriptive Bibliography of the Writings of 
George Jacob Holyoake. 5s. net and 10s, 6d. net 
(Crowther & Goodman) 


NEW EDITIONS. 


SWIFT, JONATHAN.—The Battle of the Books, ete. Edited 
by A. Guthkelch, M.A. King’s Classics Series. 1s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADAM, H. L.—Oriental Crime. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
: (T. Werner Laurie) 
ANDRE, GEORGE G., J.P.—-Our Criminal Fellow-Citizens. 
BURGESS, W. V., B.A., F.L.S.--Chorlton Road Sunday School, 
Manchester, 1857-1907. 2s. net ..(Sherratt & Hughes) 
DEASE, ALICE.—The Beckoning of the Wand. ..(Sands & Co.) 
EDER, DR. M. D.--The Endowment of Motherhood. Is. net 
(New Age Press) 


EELES, F. C.—The Ornaments Rubric. 1d. ...... (Mowbray) 

HOFFMANN, MRS. ADOLPHE.—The Social Duty of Our 

Daughters. 1s. 6d. net ........ (Vir Publishing Co.) 
JENNINGS, ARTHUR $S.—The Home Beautiful. 6d. net 

(Greening) 

TOZER, BASIL.—-The Horse in History. With Illustrations. 


New EpItIons. 
FRIEDERICHS, HULDA.—The Romance of the Salvation 
JOHNSTON, J., M.D.— Wastage of Child Life. 6d. net 
(Heywood, Manchester) 


